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PR 


DUKE  OF   MARLBOROUGH.* 


MY    LORD, 

As  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  has  cost  us 
much  time  and  attention  to  produce,  I  hope  your  Grace 
will  forgive  an  endeavour  to  preserve  this  work  from 
oblivion,  by  affixing  it  to  your  memorable  name. 

I  shall  not   here  presume  to   mention    the   illustrious 

passages  of  your  life,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  whole 

age,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  sublime  pens  ; 

but  f  I  could  convey  you  to  posterity,  in  your  private  cha- 

A  2  raSler, 


*  John  Churchill,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Winstall 
Churchill,  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  June  24th, 
1650.  He  became,  when  young,  a  favourite  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  through  the  influence  of  that 
Prince,  obtained  an  Ensigncy  in  the  Guards. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Holland  in  1672,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

He  afterwards  served  under  the  great  Turenne,  on  the 
Rhine,  during  the  campaign,  in  which  that  General  displayed  such 

consummate 
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racier,  and  describe  the  stature,  the  behaviour  and  aspect 
of  the  Luke  of  Marlborough,  /  question  not  but  it 
would  fill  the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images,  and  give 
hitn  a  more  delightful  entertainment  than  what  can  be 
found  in  the  following,  or  any  other  book. 

On: 


consummate  ability  and  skill  in  counterafling  MontecucoM, 
the  renowned  Austrian  General.  Then  Captain  Church  i  ll 
learned  the  rudinients  of  that  art,  which  he  afterwards  praftised 
with  so  fatal  success  against  France.  He  was  denominated  by  the 
French,  and  even  by  Louts  XIV,  the  Handsome  Englishman- 
*'  Little,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  did  Louis  le  Grand  think  that 
Le  Bel  Anglois  would  humble  that  power,  which  it  cost  him  so 
much  bloodshed  and  injustice  to  raise."  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
that  EuGEKE  and  Mar  lbokough,  two  men  who  proved  the 
most  formidable  and  destru8ive  Generals  against  France,  received 
the  first  part  of  their  education  either  in  France  or  among 
Frenchmen. 

Tu  R  E  N  NE  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  young  Ch  u  r  c  h  i  i.  l 
the  future  great  man,  and  to  have  bestowed  pains  in  instrufting 
him  in  the  military  art. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  also  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chambcr,  and  Master  of 
the  Robes  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  afterwards  attended  the 
Duke  to  Scotland,  and  was  made  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  a 
regiment  of  Guards,  and  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Church  ILL.  He  was  ver)' aftive  in  supporting  the 
insurreQion  in  favour  of  Monmouth,  but  was  totally  uncon- 
cerned in  the  cruelties  which  followed  the  discomfiture  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman. 

When  the  infatuated  James  openly  attacked  every  thing  which 
•was  dear  to  Englishmen,  Lord  Churchill,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  King's  person,  could  no  longer  support  his  measures. 
Duty  required  that  he  should  sacrifice  private  to  public  consi- 
derations. He  therefore  joined  the  assertors  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  1 689  he  was  created  Earl  of  Marlborough, 

and 
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Onu  cannot,  indeed,  without  offence  to  yourself,  observe, 

thai  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  least,  as  well  as 

the  greatest  endowments.     Nor  were  it  a  circumstance  to 

be  mentioned,  if  the  graces  and  attractions  of  your  person 

A  3  were 


and  appointed  to  command  the  English  troops  in  Flanders.  He, 
the  following  yfear,  soon  after  the  battle  bf  the  Boyne,  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  where  he  performed  signal  exploits,  and  crushed  the  Ja- 
cobites in  that  kingdom;  He  was  afterwards  dismissed  from  his 
employments,  on  incurring  the  di. pleasure  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
owing  to  their  suspicien  that  the  Princess  Anne  was  instigated  by 
him  and  his  Countess  to  oppose  the  Sovereigns.  The  following 
year  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  pn  a  charge  of  being  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  for  the  Restoration ;  but  the  evidence  being 
found  to  rest  on  a  forgery  of  his  hand-writing,  he  was  liberated. 
He  afterwards  regained  the  favour  of  William. 

In  1701  he  was  made  General  of  the  forces  intended  for 
Flanders  at  the  commencement  of  the  Succession  war.  This  ap- 
pointment was  continued  by  Anne,  who  soon  ascended  the 
throne.  For  his  great  services  in  the  first  campaign,  he  was  created 
a  Duke,  with  a  perpetual  pension  of  5000I.  After  he  had  com- 
manded during  nine  years,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits, as  were  never  surpassed  in  history,  he  was  disgraced,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  dismissed  from  his  employments.  The  fury  of 
a  bigOi,  and  the  finesse  of  a  waiting-woman,  stopped  the  renowned 
General  in  the  career  of  glory  and  vi6lory.  Finding  himself  re- 
viled and  insulted  by  the  minions  of  the  Tory  Ministry,  he  re- 
tired to  the  Continent,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
misguided  Queen,  and  the  accession  of  that  illustrious  family,  to 
which,  from  patrIoti':m,  he  was  so  much  attached.  By  George 
he  was  restored  to  his  employments,  and  to  his  influence  at  Court. 
He  died  in  1722,  aged  72  years.  He  married  the  celebrated 
Sarah  Jennings.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  who  died  Marquis 
of  Bland  FORD,  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  Dukedom,  bemg 
then  at  Cambridge  University  ;  a  daughter,  married  to  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin;  a  second,  married  to 
Earl  Spencer,  of  Sunderland;  and  a  third,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  first  died  without  issue;  the 
second  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom,  and  was  mother  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough — father  to  the  present. 
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were  not  the  only  pre-e^nincnce  you  have  above  others, 
which  is  left  almost  unobserved  by  greater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those  who  shall  read  the 
surprising  revolulions  in  your  story,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  your  ordinary  life  and  deportment !  How  pleasing 
would  it  be  to  hear  that  the  same  man,  who  carriedjire 
and  sword  into  the  countries  of  all  that  had  opposed  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the  armies  of 
France,  had  in  the  midst  of  his  high  station,  a  behaviour 
as  gentle  as  is  usual  in  the  first  steps  towards  greatness  / 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  express  that  easy  grandeur, 
which  did  at  once  persxiade  and  command;  it  would  ap- 
peat  as  clearly  to  those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his  contem- 
poraries, that  all  the  great  events  which  were  brought  to 
pass  under  the  conduct  of  so  well-governed  a  spirit,  were 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  xvisdom  and  valour  ;  and  all 
which  seem  adverse  fell  out  by  divine  permission,  which 
we  are  not  to  search  into. 

You  have  passed  that  year  of  life  wherein  the  most  able 
and  fortunate  Captain,  before  your  time,  declared  he  had 
lived  enough  both  to  nature  and  to  glory  ;  *  and  your  Grace 
may  make  that  reflection  wiib  much  more  justice.  He 
spoke  it  after  be  had  arrived  at  empire  by  an  usurpation 
upon  those  whom  he  bad  enslaved;  but  the  Prince  of 
MiNDELHEiM  tnay  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty  which  was  the 
gift  of  bim  whose  dominions  be  bad  preserved,  f 

Glory  established  upon  the  uninterrupted  success  of  ho- 
nourable designs  and  actions,  is  not  subject  to  diminution  ; 

nor 


*  Julius  C/T.sar,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He  was 
slain  in  the  .56th  year  of  his  age.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
KOUGH  was  then  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

+  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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7wr  can  any  attempts  prevail  against  it,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  narrow  circuit  of  rumour  bears  to  the 
unlimited  extent  of  fame. 

We  may  congratulate  your  Grace  not  only  upon  your 
high  atcbievements,    but  likewise  upon    the  happy  expi-^ 
ration  of  your  command,  by  which  your  glory  is  put  out 
of  the  power  of  Fortune :  and  when  your  persoti  shall  be 
so  too,  that  the  Author  and  Disposer  of  all  things  may 
place  you  in  that  higher  jnansion  of  bliss  and  immortality 
which   is   prepared  for   good  princes,  law-givers,   and 
heroes,    when  he  in  his    due  time  removes  them  from 
the  envy  of  mankind,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of. 
My  Lord, 
Tour  Grace's  most  obedient, 
Most  devoted. 
Humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
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SPECTATOR. 
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WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  3I,    I7II. 


Nescio  q:'Oniodo  inhasret  in  mentibus  quasi  seculoram  quoddam 
augurium  futororum  ;  idque  in  maximis  ingenils  altissimisque 
animls  et  existit  maxime,  apparet  facillime. 

CIC.  TUSC.  (}_UEST, 

•'  There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  minds,  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were, 
"  of  a  future  existence  ;  and  this  has  the  deepest  root,  and  is 
"  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted 
"  souls." 


ARGUMENTS    FOR    THE    IMMORTALITY    OF    THE    SOUL. 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 

I  AM  fuUy  persuaded  that  one  of  the  best  springs  of 
generous  and  worthy  actions,  is  the  having  generous 
and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  adl  in  no  higher 
a  rank  than  he  has  alloted  himself  in  his  own  estimation. 
If  he  considers  his  being  as  circumscribed  by  the  uncertain 
term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs  will  be  contrafted  into 
the  same  narrow  span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  ex- 
istence. How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing 
2  great 
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great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that,  after  a  short 
turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  he  is  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion, and  to  lose  his  consciousness  for  ever  ? 

*  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  so  useful  and 
elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  iha  soul's  immortality, 
cannot  be  resumed  too  often.  Theie  is  not  a  mo:e  im- 
proving exercise  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  be  fre- 
quently reviewing  its  own  great  privileges  and  endow- 
ments ;  nor  a  more  effeftual  means  to  awaken  in  us  an 
ambition  raised  above  low  objedls  and  little  pursuits, 
than  to  value  ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

'  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider  the  best 
and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages,  asserting, 
as  with  one  voice,  this  their  birth-right,  and  to  find  it 
ratified  by  an  express  Revelation.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  ourselves,  we  may 
meet  with  a  kind  of  secret  sense  concurring  with  the 
proofs  of  our  own  Immortality. 

*  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good  presump- 
tive argument  from  the  increasing  appetite  the  mind 
has  to  knowledge,*  and  to  the  extending  its  own  facul- 
ties, which  cannot  be  accomplished,  as  the  more  re- 
strained perfection  of  lower  creatures  may,  in  the  limits 
of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  probable  conje(5irure 
maybe  raised  from  our  appetite  to  duration  itself,  andfrom 
a  reflection  on  our  progress  through  the  several  stages  of 
it.  We  are  complaining,  rs  you  observe  in  a  former 
speculation, t  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  per- 
petually hurrying  over  the  j>arts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tain little  settlements,  or  imaginary  points  of  rest,  which 
are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

'  Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us  when  we 
arrive  at  these  imaginary  points  of  rest.  Do  we  stop  our 
mction,  and  sit  down  satisfied  in  the  settlement  we  have 
gained  .''  or  are  we  not  removing  the  boundary,  and 
marking  out  new  points  of  rest,  to  which  we  press  for- 
ward 

*  Sec  No.  J )  1 .  +  Sec  No.  93. 
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ward  with  the  like  eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be  such 
as  fast  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  case  is  like  that  of  a  tra- 
veller upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of 
the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  bec:'use  it  terminates 
his  prospe6l ;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it,  than  he 
sees  new  ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  continues 
to  travel  on  as  before.* 

♦  This  is  so  plainly  every  man's  condition  in  life,  that 
there  is  no  one  who  has  observed  any  thing,  but  may 
observe,  that  as  fast  as  his  time  wears  away,  his  appe- 
tite to  something  future  remains.  The  use  therefore  I 
would  make  of  it  is  this,  that  since  nature  (as  some  love 
to  express  it)  does  nothing  in  vain,  or  to  speak  pro- 
perly, since  the  Author  of  our  Being  has  planted  no  wan- 
dering passion  in  it,  no  desire  which  has  not  its  objeft, 
futurity  is  the  proper  objeft  of  the  passion  so  constantly 
exercised  about  it ;  and  this  restlessness  in  the  present, 
this  assigning  ourselves  over  to  farther  stages  of  dura- 
tion, this  successive  grasping  at  somewhat  still  to  come, 
appears  to  me  (whatever  it  may  to  others)  as  a  kind  of 
instinft  or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
of  its  own  immortality. 

'  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted,  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other 
arguments  :  and  if  so,  this  appetite,  which  otherwise 
would  be  very  unaccountable  and  absurd,  seems  very 
rieasonable,  and  adds  strength  to  the  conclusion.     But  [ 

am 


*  This  illustiation  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Pope's  Essay  en 
Criticism  [then  newly  published)  v.  225. 

"  So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  Alps  v/e  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  :.ky, 
Th'  etemal  snow  appears  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 
But  those  attained,  v»e  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  kngthen'd  way, 
Th'  insreasing  prospeft  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alpo  on  Alps  arise." 
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am  amazed  when  I  consider  there  are  creatures  capable 
of  thought,  who,  in  spite  of  every  argument,  can  foriji 
to  themselves  a  sullen  satisfaffcion  in  thinking  otherwise. 
There  is  something  so  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted 
ambition  of  that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and 
please  himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall  one 
day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with  the  mass  of  inani- 
mate beings,  that  it  equally  deserves  our  admiration  and 
pity.  The  mystery  of  such  men's  unbelief  is  not  hard 
to  be  penetrated;  and  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  sordid  hope  that  they  shall  not  be  immortal,  be- 
cause they  dare  not  be  so. 

*  This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation,  and 
gives  me  occasion  to  say  further,  that  as  worthy  a6lions 
spring  from  worthy  thoughts,  so  worthy  thoughts  are 
likewise  the  consequence  of  worthy  aftions.  But  the 
wretch  who  has  degraded  himself  below  the  character  of 
hnmortality,  is  very  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
it,  and  to  substitute  in  it's  room  a  dark  negative  happi- 
ness in  the  extindton  of  his  being. 

*  The  admirable  Shakespear  has  given  us  a  strong 
image  of  the  unsupported  condition  of  such  a  person  in 
his  last  minutes,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  good  Duke  IIumpurey, 
is  represented  on  his  death  bed.  After  some  short  con- 
fused speeches  which  shew  an  imagination  disturbed  with 
guilt,  just  as  he  is  expiring,  King  Henry  standing  by 
him  full  of  compassion,  says, 

*'  Lord  Cardinal;  if  thou  ihink'st  on  Heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  that  hope  ! — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  !" 

*  The  despair  which  is  here  shewn,  without  a  word 
or  aftion  on  the  part  of  the  dying  person,  is  beyond 
what  could  be  painted  by  the  most  forcible  expressions 
whatever.. 

'  I  shall  not  pursue  this  thought  farther,  but  only 

add 
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add,  that  as  annihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a  wish,  so 
it  is  the  most  abjedl  thing  in  the  world  to  wish  it. 
What  are  honour,  fame,  wealth,  or  power,  when  com- 
pared with  the  generous  expeftation  of  a  Being  without 
end,  and  a  happiness  adequate  to  that  Being  ? 

*  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther ;  but  with  a  certain 
gravity  which  these  thouglits  have  given  me,  I  reflect 
upon  some  things  people  say  of  you,  (as  they  v/ill  of 
men  who  distinguish  themselves)  which  I  hope  are  not 
true ;  and  wish  you  as  good  a  man  as  you  are  an 
author. 

I  am, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  serv^int.' 

T.  D. 
T. 
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Fiflis  msmlnerit  nos  jocari  Fabulls. 

PH^DR.  1.   I.   PROt. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  sport  in  fabled  stories." 


LETTERS  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SIMONIDES'S  CHARACTERS 
OF    WOMEN. 


Having  lately  translated  the  fragment  of  an  old 
poet  which  describes  woman-kind  under  several  charac- 
ters, and  supposes  them  to  have  drawn  their  different 
manners  and  dispositions  from  those  animals  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were  compounded; 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  the  sex  their  revenge, 
by  laying  together  in  another  paper  the  many  vicious 
charafters  which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and  shew- 
ing the  different  ingredients  that  go  to  the  making  up 
of  such  different  humours  and  constitutions.  Horace 
has  a  thought  which  is  something  akin  to  this,  when,  in 
order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for  an  inve6tive 
which  he  had  written  against  her,  and  to  account  for 
that  unreasonable  fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
often  transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prometheus 
made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart, 
he  seasoned  it  with  some  furious  particles  of  the  lion,* 
But  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and  fro  in  my  thoughts, 
I  observed  so  many  unaccountable  humours  in  man,  that 

I  did 


*  Lib.  I.  Ode  xvi.     Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  DuNCOMBE 
"  'Tis  said,  when  Japhat's  son  began 
To  mould  the  clay  and  fashion  man, 
He  stole  from  every  beast  a  parr, 
And  fix'd  the  lion  in  his  heart." 
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I  did  not  know  out  of  what  animals  to  fetch  them. 
Male  souls  are  diversified  with  so  many  characters,  that 
the  world  has  not  variety  of  materials  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish out  their  different  tempers  and  inclinations.  The 
creation,  with  all  its  animals  and  elements,  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  supply  their  se\  eral  extravagancies. 

Instead  therefore  of  pursuing  the  thought  of  Simo- 
KiDES,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed  the  vicious 
part  of  women  from  the  do6lrine  of  pre-existence,  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  have,  in  a  manner,  satirized 
the  vicious  part  of  the  human  species  in  general,  from 
a  notion  of  the  soul's  post-existence,  if  I  may  so  call 
it;  and  that  as  Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into 
the  composition  of  women,  others  have  repjesented 
human  souls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly 
termed  the  doftrine  of  Trayismigratiun,  which  supposes 
that  human  souls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  become 
the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as  they  most  resemble 
in  their  manners  ;  or  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr. 
Dryden  has  described  it  in  his  translation  of  Pytha- 
GORAs's  Speech  in  the  fifteenth  Book  of  Ovid,  where 
that  Philosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  from  eating  flesh, 

"  Thus  all  things  arc  but  alter'd.  nothina-  dies, 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  Spirit  flies: 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossess'd, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  beau; 
Or  hunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
And  afluates  those  according  to  their  kind : 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd, 
The  Soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost. 

Then  let  not  Piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  Appetite  ; 
But  suffer  inmate  Souls  secure  to  dwell, 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel; 
With  rapid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  Brother's  mm«l.'' 

Plato  in  the  vision  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which 
I  may  possibly  make  the  subjecSt  of  a  future  speculation 

record. 
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records  some  beautiful  Transmigrations ;  as  that  the  soul 
pf  Orpheus,  who  was  musical,  melancholy,  and  a  wo- 
man-hater, entered  into  a  Swan ;  the  soul  of  Aj  ax,  which 
was  all  wrath  and  fierceness,  into  a  Lion  ;  the  soul  of 
Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into  an 
Eagle ;  and  the  soul  of  Thersites,  who  was  a  mimic 
and  a  buffoon,  into  a  Monkey. 

Mr.  CoNGREVE,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies^ 
has  touched  upon  this  do6trine  with  great  humour. 

"  Thus  Ar  isTOTLt's  Soul  of  old  that  was. 
May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  ass ; 
Or  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know, 
Is  doinj^  painful  penance  in  some  Beau." 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  soine  letters  which  my 
last  Tuesday's  speculation  has  produced.  My  following 
correspondents  will  shew,  what  I  there  observed,  that 
the  speculation  of  that  day  affects  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  sex. 


From  my  house  in  tlic  Strand, 
MR.  SPECTATOR,  Oftober  30,  171 1. 

*  Upon  reading  your  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  se- 
veral symptoms  in  my  constitution  that  I  am  a  Bee.  My 
shop,  or,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my  cell,  is  in  that 
great  hive  of  females  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Exchange;  where  lam  daily  emplowed  in  gathering 
together  a  little  stock  of  gain  f^-om  the  finest  flowers 
about  the  town,  I  mean  the  ladies  and  the  beaus.  I  have 
a  numerous  swarm  of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best 
education  I  am  able.  But,  Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be 
married  to  a  Drone,  who  lives  upon  what  I  get,  without 
bringingany  thinginto  thecommon  stock.  Now,  Sir,  as 
on  the  one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behive  myself  towards 
him  like  a  Wasp,  so  likewise  I  would  not  have  him  look 
upon  me  ps  an  Humble-bee  ;  for  which  reason  I  do  all 
I  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad 

da\-^ 
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day,  and  frequently  represent  to  him  the  fatal  efFe6ls  his 
sloth  and  negligence  may  bring  upon  us  in  our  oldage.  I 
inust  beg  that  you  wiii  join  with  me  in  your  good  ad- 
vice upon  this  occassion,  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige 

vour  humble  servant, 

MELISSA.' 


Piccadilly}  O&ober  31,   1711. 
SIR, 

'  I  AM  joined  in  wedlock  for  my  sins  to  one  of  those 
Fillies  who  are  described  in  the  old  poet  with  that  hard 
name  you  gave  us  the  other  day.  She  has  a  flowing 
mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk.  But,  Sir,  she  passe,s  half 
her  life  at  her  glass,  and  almost  ruins  me  in  ribbands. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in 
danger  of  breaking,  by  her  laziness  and  expensiveness. 
Pray,  Master,  tell  me  in  your  next  paper,  whether  I  may 
not  expeft  of  her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of  her 
family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 
Your  loving  friend, 

BARNABY  BRITTLE: 


MR.  SPECTATOR,  Cheapsidc,  OElobtr  30. 

'  I  AM  mightily  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  catj 
^e  so  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 

Yours,  till  death, 

JOSIAH  HENPECK. 

'  p,  s.  You  must  know  lam  married  to  a  Grimalkin.' 


Wappingy  OQober  31,  1 7 1 1 . 
SIR, 

'  Ever  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  last  came 
into  our  family,  my  husband  is  pleased  to  call  me  his 
Oceana,*  because  the  foolish  old  Poet  that  you  have 

VOL.  IV.  B  translated 


*  Addison  himself  afterw^s  married  an-  Oceana  in  tfa^ 
Countess  of  Wa  !i  w  j  c  k  . 
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translated  saj^s,  that  the  souls  of  some  women  are  made 
of  sea-water.  This  it  seems  has  encouraged  my  sauce- 
box to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he  cries, 
Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  be  calm ;  when  I  chide  one  of  my 
servants,  Pr'ythee,  child,  do  not  bluster.  He  had  the 
impudence  about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was 
a  Seafaring  man,  and  must  expe6l  to  divide  his  life  be- 
tween storm  and  sunshine.  When  I  bestir  myself  with 
any  spirit  in  my  family,  it  is  high  sea  in  his  house  ;  and 
when  I  sit  still  without  doing  any  thing,  his  affairs  for- 
sooth are  wind-bound.  When  I  ask  him  whether  it  rains, 
he  makes  answer,  it  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  fair 
'iveather  within  doors.  In  short,  Sir,  I  cannot  speak 
my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either  swell  or  rage,  or  do 
something  that  is  not  fit  for  a  civil  woman  to  hear.  Pray, 
Mr.  Spectator,  since  you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  wo- 
men, let  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is  made  of, 
if  you  have  one.  .  I  suppose  you  would  make  us  a  parcel 
of  poor-spirited  tame  insipid  creatures  ;  but,  Sir,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  passions  in  us  as 
yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was  never  designed  to  be  a 
milk-sop. 

MARTHA  TEMPEST.' 
L. 
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FRIDAY,     NoViMaER    2,    17II. 


./ 


— — Zripe  tu'pi 

Colla  jugo,  LiEtK  su.ii,  die  a3e 

HOR.  2  SAT.  vi.  02, 

—— — "  Loose  thy  reck  from  this  i^nobjc  ch;-.in, 


And  boldly  say  tlicu  rt//tf."  creech. 


A    LETTER    FROM    A    GENTLEMAN    WHO    WAS    HEN-PECT. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  NEVER  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  bu'  I  think  of  the 
happiness  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys  in  having 
such  a  friend  as  you,  to  exp.  se,  in  proper  colours,  the 
CI  uelty  and  pervtrseness  of  his  mistiess.  I  have  very 
often  wislied  j  on  visited  in  our  famil}-,  and  were  ac- 
quainted With  my  spouse  ;  she  would  atfoid  you,  for 
some  months  at  least,  matter  enough  for  one  SpeJutor  a 
week.  Siiice  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, give  me  leave  io  represent  to  you  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing.  You 
are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a  very  d.tferent  con- 
stitution from  Nathaniel  Henroost,  whom  you  have 
lately  recoided  ;n  your  speculations;  *  and  have  a  wife 
who  makes  a  more  tj-rannical  use  of  the  knowledge  of 
my  easy  temper  than  thiit  lad}'  ever  pretended  to.  We 
had  not  been  a  month  manied,  when  she  found  in  me  a 
certain  pain  to  give  offence,  and  an  indolence  that  made 
me  bear  little  inconveniencies  rather  than  dispute  about 
them.  From  this  observation  it  soon  came  to  that  pass, 
that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  she  would  get  between  me 
and  the  door,  kiss  me,  and  say  she  could  not  part  with 
me;  th.en  down  ag  in  1  sat.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this 
first  pleasant  step  towards  confining  me,  she  declared  to 
B  2  me 

*■  No.  1--6, 
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me,  that  I  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and  she  thought  slie 
ought  to  be  all  the  world  to  me.  If,  said  she,  my  dear 
loves  me  as  much  as  I  love  lum,  he  will  never  be  tired  of 
my  company.  This  declaiation  was  followed  by  my 
being  denied  to  all  my  acquaintance;  and  it  very  soon 
came  to  that  jiass,  that  to  give  an  answer  at  the  door  be- 
ibre  my  face,  the  servants  would  ask  her  whether  I  was 
within  or  not ;  and  she  would  answer,  No  !  with  great 
fondness,  and  tell  me  1  was  a  good  dear.  I  will  not  enu- 
merate, more  little  circumstances  to  give  you  a  livelier 
sense  of  my  condition  ;  but  tell  you  in  general,  that  from 
such  steps  as  tliese  at  first,  ]  now  live  the  life  of  a  pri- 
soner of  state  ;  my  letters  ai  e  opened,  and  1  have  not  the 
use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  but  in  her  presence.  I  never  go 
abroad,  except  she  some  times  takes  me  with  her  in  her 
coach  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  when  we  drive 
as  we  generally  do,  with  the  glasses  up.  I  have  over- 
heard my  servants  lament  my  condition,  but  they  dare 
not  bring  me  messages  without  her  knowledge,  becausi- 
the\'  doubt  my  resolution  to  stand  by  them.  In  the  midst 
of  this  Insipid  way  of  life,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her,  and  allowed 
to  visit  me  in  her  company  because  he  sings  prettily,  has 
roused  me  to  rebel,  and  conveyed  his  intelligence  to  me 
in  the  following  manner.  My  wife  is  a  great  pretender 
to  music  and  very  ignorant  of  it;  but  far  gone  in  the 
Italian  talle.  Tom  goes  to  Armstrong,  the  famous  fine 
writer  of  mirsic,  and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence  of 
TuLLV  in  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air,  and  write  it  out  for 
my  spouse  for  him.  "An  illc  mihi  Li»ER  cui  miilicr  im~ 
pcrat  ?  Cut  leges  Impomt,  prcvscribit,  juhet,vetat  quod  v'l- 
detur  ?  Old  ninil  hnperanii  negure,  nibiL  recusarc  audct  ? 
Poscit  y  dandum  est.  Vocat  f  vfnieuduni,  Ejicil  .^  abcun 
dum.  MiniLdur?  exthnisccndum."  "  Does  he  live  like  a 
gentleman  who  is  commanded  by  a  womyn  ?  He  to 
whom  she  gives  law,  grants  and  denies  what  she  pleases  ? 
who  can  neither  deny  her  any  thing  siie  asks,  or  refuse 
to  do  any  thing  she  commands  ?'" 

'  To  be  short,  1113.'  wife  was  extremely  pleased  with 
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it;  said  the   Italian  was  the  only  language  for  music; 
and  admired  how  wonderfully  tender  the  sentiment  was, 
and  how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that  languarge ;  with 
the  rest  that  is  said  by  rote  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Meg- 
got  is  sent  for  to  sing  this  air,  which  he  performs  with 
mighty  applause ;  and  my  wife  is  in  ecstacy  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  glad  to  find,  by  my  being  so  much  pleased,  that 
I  was  at  last  come  into  the  notion  of  the  Italian  ;  "  For," 
said  she,  "  it  grows  upon  one,  when  one  once  comes  to 
know  a  little  of  the  language  ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Meggot, 
sing  a  again   those  notes,  Nihil  Imperanti  Jiegare,  tiibil 
recusare."    You  may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  delighted 
■with  my  friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  summons  I  give  all  this  story  thus  at 
large,  and  I  am  resolved  when  this  appears  in  the   Spec- 
tiitory  to  declare  for  myself.     The  manner  of  the  in- 
surrection I  contrive  by  your  means,  which  shall  be  no 
other  than  that  Tom  Meggot,  who  is  at  our  tea  table 
every  morning,  shall  read  it  to  us ;  and  if  my  dear  can 
rake  the  hint,  and  say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  without  further  explanation,  it 
is  very  well;  for  as  soon  as  the  Spectator  is  read  out, 
I  shall,  without  more  ado,  call  for  the  coach,  name  the 
hour  when  I  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  ajl ;  if  I  do 
not,  they  may  go  to  dinner.     If  my  spouse  only  swells 
and  says  nothing,  Tom  and  I  go  out  together,  and  all  is 
well,  as  I  sai-d  before  :  but  if  she  begins  to  command  oi 
expostulate,  you  shall,  in  my  next  to  you,  receive  a 
full  account  of  her  resistance  and  submission,  for  sub- 
mit the  dear  thing  must,  to. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
ANTHONY  FREEMAN'.* 

*  P.  s.    I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  desire  this 
may  be  in  your  very  next.'  T. 


*  There  is  a  very  humorous  exhibition  of  the  different  effefls  of 
icmale    government  on  dilfercnt  charatters,  in  SiMOLLEx'sboiste- 
:ou5Co!nnicdure'i'KUiN'io.N,  and  meek  Gamaliel  Pickle. 
^    3 
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SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    J?,    I7II. 


Ml  ns  slbi  LonsCia  rcwti. 

viRG.  av.  i   60S. 


A  gccd  IntCiition." 


OV    HABITUALLY    GOOD    INTENTIONS. 


It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may 
use  that  phii.se,  to  man.;ge  our  adiions  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  diredt  them  in  sucii  a  manner,  that  every 
thing  v\e  do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  great  da}',  wlien 
ev  ei  y  thing  we  have  done  will  be  set  betore  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight,  we 
may  cast  all  our  adlions  under  the  division  of  such  as  are 
in  themselves,  either  good,  evil,  or  indilFerent.  If  we 
divide  cur  intentions  after  the  saa:e  manner,  and  con- 
sider them  with  regard  to  our  actions,  we  ma}'  discover 
that  great  art  and  secret  of  religion  which  1  have  here 
mentioned. 

A  good  intention,  joined  to  a  good  aJIion,  gives  it  its 
proper  force  and  efiicacy ;  joined  to  an  evil  adion,  ex- 
temiates  its  malignity,  and  in  some  cases  may  take  it 
wholly  away;  and  joined  io  2i\\  indifferent  aclion,  turns 
it  to  a  viifue,  and  makes  it  meritoiicus  as  far  as  biiman 
anions  c.:n  l;e  so. 

In  the  next  ph:ce,  to  consider  in  the  same  manner  the 
influence  of  an  evil  intenion  upon  our  aSiions.  An  evil 
intention  perverts  the  best  oF  ac^lions,  and  makes  them 
in  reality,  what  the  fatheis  with  a  witty  kind  of  zeal 
have  termed  the  \  irtues  of  the  Heathen  world,  so 
m3iuy  sijiniiig  i:ins.*      It  dLStioys  the  innocence  of  an 

indifferent 
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indifferent  a6lion,  and  gives  an  evil  aclion  all  possible 
blackness  and  horror;  or,  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
sacret  writ,  makes  "  Sin  exceeding  sinful."  * 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of  an  in- 
different intention,  we  shall  find  that  it  destroys  the 
merit  of  a  good  a6lion  ;  abates,  but  never  takes  away, 
the  malignity  of  an  evil  adtion  ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent 
action  in  its  natural  state  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess 
our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  laudable 
end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good  of 
mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own  souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good-husbandry  in  moral 
life,  which  does  not  throw  away  any  single  aftion,  but 
makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the 
means  of  salvation,  increases  the  number  of  our  virtues, 
and  diminishes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout  though  not  solid,  in 
Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch,  who  objects  to  him  the 
multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as 
washings,  dresses,  meats,  purgations^  and  the  like.  The 
reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this  occasion,  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows  ;  "  There  are 
not  duties  enough,"  says  he,  "in  the  essential  parts  of 
the  law  for  a  zealous  and  a6live  obedience.  Time,  place, 
and  person  are  requisite,  before  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into  practice.  We  have  there- 
fore," says  he,  "  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and 
made  many  things,  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 
a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occasions 
of  shewing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life  be  doing  something  to  please  him." 

Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with 
the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pretends  to  consider 

B  4  the 
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the  different  spirit  of  the  Papists  and  the  Calvinists,  as 
to  the  great  points  wherein  they  disagree.  He  tells  usj 
*hat  the  former  are  actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by 
fear ;  and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former  seem  par- 
ticularly careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  possibly 
please  him,  and  the  other  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
which  may  possibly  displease  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason  with  which 
both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman  Catholic  would  excuse 
their  respe6tive  superstitions,  it  is  certain  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  and  destruc- 
tive to  religion  ;  because  the  injunction  of  superfluous 
ceremonies  makes  such  adlions  duties,  as  were  before  in- 
different, and  by  that  means  renders  religion  more  bur- 
thensome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  be- 
'trays  many  into  sins  of  omisson  which  thej?^  could  not 
otherwise  be  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
to  the  shadowy,  unessential  points,  instead  of  the  more 
weighty  and  the  more  important  matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  aftive  obedience,  however,  takes 
place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommending;  for,  if 
instead  of  prescribing  to  ourselves  indifferent  ailions  as 
duties,  we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our  most  indif- 
ferent adlions,  we  make  our  very  existence  one  conti- 
nued a6t  of  obedience,  we  turn  our  diversions  and 
amusements  to  our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleas.ng 
him  (whom  we  are  made  to  please)  in  all  the  circum- 
stances and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holy  officious- 
ness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such)  which  is  re- 
commended to  us  by  the  Apostle  in  that  uncommon 
precept  wherein  he  direfts  us  to  propose  to  ourselves 
the  glory  of  our  Cieator  in  all  our  most  indifferent 
anions,  "  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
we  do."* 

A  person, 

*  I  Cor.  X.  31. 
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A  person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  with  siich  an  ha- 
bitual good  intention,  as  that  which  I  have  been  here 
speaking  of,  enters  upon  no  single  circumstance  of  life, 
without  considering  it  as  well-pleasing  to  the  great 
Author  of  his  being,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, suitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that  par- 
ticular station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him. 
He  lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
regards  himself  as  adling,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
istence, under  the  observation  and  inspedlion  of  that 
Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions,  and  all  his 
thoughts,  who  knows  his  "  Down-sitting  and  his  up- 
rising, who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and 
spieth  out  all  his  ways."  *  In  a  word,  he  remembers 
that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon  him,  and  in 
every  adion  he  refledls  that  he  is  doing  what  is  com- 
manded or  allowed  by  Hitn  who  will  hereafter  either 
reward  or  punish  it.  This  was  the  charafber  of  those 
holy  men  of  old,  who  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  Scrip- 
ture are  said  to  have  walked  with  God.  •}• 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  morality,  I  ge- 
nerally consider  how  I  may  recommend  the  particular 
virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of 
the  ancient  Heathens  ;  by  thatmeans,  if  possible,  toshame 
those  who  have  greater  advantages  of  knowing  their 
dut)',  and  therefore  greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into 
a  better  course  of  life  ;  besides  that  many  among  us  are 
unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  hearing  to  a  Pa- 
gan Philosopher,  than  to  a  Christian  Writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of  this  excellent 
frame  of  mine  in  a  speech  of  Socrates,  wliicii  is  quoted 
by  Erasmus.  This  great  philosopher,  on  the  day  of 
his  execution,  a  little  before  the  draught  of  poison  was 
brought  to  him,  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  dis- 
course on  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  these  words  : 
'*  Whether  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,    i 

know 

*  PfaL  cxxxix.   2,   p  t  Gen.  v.  22.  vi.  0. 
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know  not ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  please  him,  and  I  have 
a  good  hope  that  this  my  endeavour  will  be  accepted  by 
him."  We  find  in  these  words  of  that  great  man  the 
habitual  good  intention  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  and 
with  which  that  divine  philosopher  always  adted.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman 
Catholic,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passage  of 
Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon 
him  as  a  Saint,  and  desiring  him  ta  pray  for  him  ;  or  as 
that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  expressed  himself 
in  a  much  more  lively  manner:  "  When  I  refledt  on 
such  a  speech  pronounced  by  such  a  person,  I  can  scarce 
for.bear  crying  out,  Sancie  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis: — 
*'  O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us." 

L. 
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WON'DAY,    NOViiMflER    5,    I7II. 


Perterunt  tempora  longi 


Serviui 

juv.  SAT.  ul.  124.. 

"  A  long  dependence  in  an  hour  is  lost." 


ON    PATRONAGE     AND    DEPENDENCE. 


I  DID  some  time  ago  lay  before  the  world  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind  who  suffer  by 
want  of  pundluality  in  the  dealings  of  person:!  above 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  ar^  much  more  the 
objects  of  compassion  than  even  those,  and  these  are  the 
dependants  on  great  men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
take  under  their  protecStion  as  such  as  are  to  share  in 
their  friendship  and  favour.  '1  hese,  indeed,  as  well 
frcm  the  homage  that  is  accepted  tiom  them,  as  the 
hopes  which  are  given  to  them,  are  become^i  sort  of  cre- 
ditors ;  and  these  debts,  being  debts  of  honour,  ought, 
according  to  the  accullomed  maxim,  to  be  iirst  dis- 
charged. 

\\  hen  I  speak  of  dependants,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  those  who  are  worthless  in  t..emselves, 
or  who,  without  any  call,  will  press  into  the  company 
of  their  betters.  Nor,  when  1  speak  of  patrons,  do  I 
mean  those  who  either  have  it  not  in  their  power,  or 
have  no  obligation  to  assist  their  friends  ;  but  1  speak 
of  snch  leagues  where  there  is  power  and  obligation  on 
the  one  part,  and  merit  and  expetlilation  on  the  other. 

The  division  of  patron  and  client  may,  I  believe,  in- 
clude a  third  of  our  nation;  the  want  of  merit  and  real 
woith  ;n  the  client,  will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  iii 
a  hundred  of  these,  and  the  want  of  ability  in  patiuns,  as 

many 
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tiiaiiy  of  that  kind.  Ikit  however,  I  must,  beg  leave  to 
say,  th;it  he  who  will  take  U])  another'.s  time  and  fortune 
in  his  service,  though  he  has  no  prospecl  of  rewardinj 
his  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust  in  his  dealings  as  he 
who  takes  up  goods  of  a  tradesman  without  intention 
or  ability  to  pay  him.  Of  the  few  of  the  class  which  I 
think  fit  to  consider,  there  are  not  two  in  ten  who  suc- 
ceed, insomuch  that  I  know  a  man  of  good  sense  who 
put  his  son  to  a  blacksmith,  though  an  offer  was  made 
of  his  being  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of  quality. 
There  are  not  moie  cripples  come  out  of  the  wars  than' 
there  are  from  those  great  services  ;  some  through  dis- 
content lose  their  speech,  some  their  memories,  others 
their  senses,  or  their  lives  ;  and  I  seldom  see  a  man 
thoroughly  discontented,  but  1  conclude  he  has  had  the 
favour  of  some  great  man.  I  have  known  of  such  as 
have  been  for  twentj'  years  together  within  a  month  of 
a  good  employment,  but  never  arrived  at  the  happi- 
ness of  being  possessed  of  any  thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  a  man  who 
has  got  into  a  considerable  station,  shall  immediately 
alter  his  manner  of  treating  all  his  friends,  and  from  that 
moment  he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if  he  were  your  Fate. 
You  are  no  longer  to  be  consulted,  even  in  matters 
which  concern  yourself;  but  your  patron  is  of  a  species 
above  30U,  and  a  free  communication  with  you  is  not  to 
be  expected.  Tliis  perhaps  may  be  your  condition  all 
the  while  he  bears  office,  and  when  that  is  at  an  end,  you 
are  as  intimate  as  ever  you  were,  and  he  will  take  it  very 
ill  if  you  keep  the  distance  he  prescribed  you  towards 
him  in  his  grandeur.  One  would  think  this  should  be  a 
behaviour  a  man  could  fall  into  with  the  worst  grace 
imaginable;  but  they  who  know  the  world  have  seen 
it  more,  than  ontc.  1  have  often,  with  secret  pity,  heard 
the  s.Miie  man  who  has  professed  his  abhorrence  against 
all  kind  of  passive  be.iaviour,  lose  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  years,  in  a  fruitless  attendance  on  one  who 
had  no  inclination  t©  befriend  him.  It  is  very  much 
?  to 
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to  be  regarded,  that  the  great  have  one  particular  pri- 
vilege above  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  being  slow  in 
receiving  impressions  of  kindness,  and  quick  in  taking 
offence.  The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept in  very  great  minds,  makes  men  so  giddy,  that  they 
do  not  see  after  the  same  manner  they  did  before.  Thus 
they  despise  their  old  friends,  and  strive  to  extend  their 
interest  to  new  pretenders.  By  these  means  it  often 
happens,  th?.t  when  you  come  to  know  how  yon  lost 
such  an  employment,  you  will  find  the  man  who  got 
it,  never  dreamed  of  it ;  but,  forsooth,  he  was  to  be  sur- 
prised into  it,  or  perhaps  solicited  to  receive  it.  Up- 
on such  pccasions  as  these,  a  man  may  perhaps  grow  out 
of  humour.  If  \'oil  are  so,  all  mankind  will  fall  in  with 
the  patron,  and  you  are  an  humourist  and  untraetable  if 
you  are  capable  of  being  sour  at  a  disappointment;  but 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  you  do  or  do  not  resent 
ill  usage,  you  will  be  used  after  the  same  manner;  as 
some  good  motliers  will  be  sure  to  whip  their  children 
till  they  cry,  and  then  whip  them  for  crying. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  any  thing  with  great 
people,  and  tiiose  are  by  making  yourself  either  consi- 
derable, or  agreeable.  Ttie  former  is  not  to  be  attained 
but  by  finding  a  way  to  live  without  them,  or  conceal- 
ing that  you  want  them  ;  the  latter  is  on!}-  by  falling 
into  their  tgste  and  pleasures.  This  is,  of  all  the  em- 
ployments in  the  v/orld,  the  most  servile,  except  it  hap- 
pens to  be  of  your  own  natural  humour.  For  to  be 
agreeable  to  another,  especially  if  he  be  above  you,  is 
not  to  be  possessed  of  such  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments as  should  render  you  agreeable  in  yourself^  but 
such  as  make  you  agreeable  in  respect  to  him.  An  imi- 
tation of  his  faults,  or  a  compliance,  if  not  subservience 
to  his  vices,  must  be  the  measure  of  your  conduct. 

When  it  5:omes  to  that,  the  unnatural  state  a  man 
lives  in,  when  his  patron  pleases,  is  eided;  and  his  guilt 
and  complaisance  are  objefted  to  him,  though  the  man 
who  rejedts  him  for  his  vices  was  not  only  his  partner, 

but 
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but  seducer.  Thus  the  client  (like  a  3'oung  woman 
who  has  given  up  the  innocence  which  made  her 
charming)  has  not  only  lost  his  time,  but  also  the  virtue 
which  could  render  him  capable  of  resenting  the  injury 
which  is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks  of  turning 
you  off  from  themselves  to  persons  who  have  less 
power  to  serve  you,  the  art  of  being  sorry  for  such  an 
unaccountable  accident  in  your  behaviour,  that  such  a 
one  (who,  perhaps,  has  never  heard  of  you)  opposes 
your  advancement ;  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more 
than  ordinary  in  you,  you  are  flattered  with  a  whisper, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  people  are  so  slow  in  doing  for  a 
man  of  your  talents,  and  the  like. 

After  all  this  treatment,  I  must  still  add  the  plea- 
santest  insolence  of  all,  which  1  have  once  or  twice 
Seen,  to  wit.  That  when  a  silly  rogue  has  tlu'own  away 
one  part  in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable  attendance, 
it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he  withdraws,  and  is  re- 
solved to  employ  the  rest  for  himself. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  refledl  upon  so 
many  honest  natures  (which  one,  who  makes  observa- 
tion of  what  passes,  may  have  seen)  that  have  mis- 
carried by  such  sort  of  applications,  it  is  too  melan- 
choly a  scene  to  dwell  upon  ;  therefore  I  shall  take  an- 
other opportunity  to  discourse  of  good  patrons,  and  dis- 
tinguish such  as  have  done  their  duty  to  those  who  have 
depended  upon  them,  and  were  not  able  to  ail^  without 
their  favour.  Worthy  Patrons  are  like  Plato's  guar- 
dian angels,  who  are  always  doing  good  to  their  wards  ; 
but  negligent  Patrons  are  like  Epicurus's  gods,  that  lie 
lolling  on  the  clouds,  and  instead  of  blessings  pour  down 
storms  and  tempests  on  the  heiids  of  those  that  are  of- 
fering incense  to  them.  T. 
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-Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 


Emolllt  mores,  nee  sink  esse  feros. 

OVir.  DE  PONTO.  II.  Ix.  47. 
"  Ingenuous  arts,  where  they  an  entrance  find, 
'•  Soften  the  manners,  and  subdue  the  mind." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education  like 
marble  in  the  quarrj^  whicli  shews  none  of  its  inherent 
beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every 
ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the 
body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when 
it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfe6tion,  which  without  such  helps 
are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

Ifrnj-^  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion 
so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance 
to  illustrate  the  force  of  education,  which  Aristotle 
has  brought  to  explain  his  do6lrine  of  substantial  forms, 
when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  mar- 
ble; and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away 
the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The 
figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What 
sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human 
soul.  The  philosoplier,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise, 
the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  n  jjlebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have 
dis-interred,  and  have  brought  tp  light.  I  am  therefore, 
much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage  na- 
I  tions, 
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tioMS  nnd  with  coiitemplatiiig  those  virtues  which  are 
wild  and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in 
fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning, 
patience  in  sullenness,  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  aclions,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of 
Negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or  upon 
changing  their  service,  hang  themselves  upon  the  next 
tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our  American  planta- 
tions, who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it 
expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might  not 
that  savage  greatness  of  soul  which  appears  in  these  poor 
wretches  on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly 
cultivated  ?  and  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for 
thecontempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species, 
that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of 
humanity  ?  that  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine 
upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ;  nay,  that  we  should 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  prospects  of 
happiness  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for 
attaining  it  ? 

Since  I  am  engnged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  fcrbeai 
mentioning  a  story  which  I  liave  lately  heard,  and  which 
is  so  well  attested,  that  1  have  no  manner  of  reason  to 
suspedt  the  truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy,  that  passed  about  twelve  years  ago  at  Saint 
Christophers's,  one  of  our  British  Leward  Islands.  The 
Negroes  who  were  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  were  all 
of  them  the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  Negroes,  had  a  young  v;o- 
nian,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  beaut 
ty  by  those  of  her  own  complexion.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  two  young  fellows  who  were  l.kewise  Negroes  and 
slaves,  remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  their  persons^ 
and  for  the  friendship  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 
It  unfbrtunateiy  hai)pened  that  both  of  them  fell  ^n  lova 

with 
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with  the  female  Negroe  above  mentioned,  who  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  either  of  them  fo*-  lier 
husband,  provided  they  could  agree  between  themselves 
which  sliould  be  the  man.  But  thej'  were  both  so  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her,  that  neither  of  them  could 
think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  same  time 
were  so  true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would 
think  of  gaining  her  without  his  friend's  consent.  1  he 
torments  of  these  two  lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  forbear 
observing  the  strange  complication  of  passions  which 
perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Negroes,  that  often 
dropped  expressions  of  the  uneasiness  they  underwent, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever  to 
be  happy. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  friendship, 
truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a  walk  together 
into  a  wood,  carrying  their  mistress  along  with  them: 
where,  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart,  of  which  she  immediately  died.  A  slave, 
who  was  at  his  work  not  far  from  the  place  where  this 
astonishing  piece  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to  see  what  was  the  oc- 
casion of  them.  He  there  discovered  the  woman  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  two  Negroes  on  each 
side  of  her,  kissing  the  dead  corps,  weeping  over  it,  and 
beating  their  breasts  in  the  utmost  agonies  of  grief  and 
despair.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  English  family  with 
the  news  of  what  he  had  seen  ;  who,  upon  coming  to  the 
place,  saw  the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  Negroes  expiring 
b}^  her  with  wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  barbarity,  what 
strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  men 
whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  disci- 
plined by  reason.  Though  the  aftion  which  I  have  re- 
cited is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and  horror,  it  proceeded  from 
a  temper  of  mind  which  might  have  produced  very  noble 
fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable 
education. 

VOL.  IV.  c  It 
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It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
fiourisjh  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in 
these  parts,  several  poor  uninstru'-ted  persons,  who  are 
but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which 
I  have  been  here  speaking;  as  those  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise  above  one 
another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For, 
to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it 
sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  an  human  figure  ;  some- 
times we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features,  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up 
to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which 
the  hand  of  a  Phideas  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
5everal  nice  touchings  and  finishings. 

Discourses  of  m.orality,  and  reflections  upon  human 
nature,  are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improvi; 
our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
consequently  to  recover  our  souls  out  of  the  x'ice,  igno- 
rance, and  prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I 
have  all  along  professed  myself  in  this  paper  a  promoter 
of  these  great  ends ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  do,  from 
day  to  dnj'-,  contribute  something  to  the  polishing  of  men's 
minds  :  at  least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the  exe- 
cution may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a  little  encou- 
raged ink  by  many  letters  which  I  j-eceivefrom  unknown 
hands,  in  approbation  of  my  endeavours,  and  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to  those  who 
write  them,  and  excusing  myself  from  not  inserting  se- 
veral of  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  .im  sensible  would 
be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I  publish  tli^ 
praises  which  are  so  well  penned,  they  would  do  honour 
-  to  the  persons  who  write  them,  but  my  publishing  of 
them  would  I  fear  be  a  sufficient  instance  to  the  world  that 
1  did  not  d^-scrve  them. 

C. 
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WEDNESDAY,    X  O  V  E  M  B  E  R    ",    IJll. 


Siquldem  herclc  possis,  nil  prius,  neque  fortius  -. 
Verum  si  incipies,  neque  perficies  navlcer, 
Atqiie,  ubl  pati  nqn  poteiis,  cum  nemo  expetet, 
Infefta  pace,  ultro  ad  earn  venles,  iadicans 
Te  amare,  et  ferre  non  posse  :  actum  est,  ilicetr, 
Peristi :  eludet,  ubi  te  vidlum  senserit. 

TEE.   EUN,   ACT.    I.  SC,    I 

"  O  brave  !  oh  excellent  !  if  you  maintain  it ! 

"  But  if  you  try,  and  can't  go  through  with  spirit, 

"  And  finding  you  can't  bear  it,  uninvited, 

"  Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord, 

"  You  come  and  swear  you  love,  and  can't  endure  it, 

"  Good  night !  all's  over  !  ruln'd  and  undone  ! 

"  She'll  jilt  you,  when  she  sees  you  in  her  power." 

COLMAN  , 


SEQUEL   TO  MR.  FREEMAN  S  1,ETTEK,    NO.    21: 


TO  MR.  SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 

'This  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  no 
sooner  taken  coach,  but  his  lady  was  taken  with  a  ter- 
rible fit  of  the  vapours,  which  it  is  feared  will  make  her 
miscarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life:  therefore,  dear  Sir, 
if  you  know  of  any  receipt  that  is  good  against  this 
fashionable  reigning  distemper,  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate it  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  you  will  oblige. 

Yours, 
^  A.  NOEWILL.' 

C   2  MR. 
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MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  uproar  was  so  great  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
SpeSiator,  concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after  many 
revolutions  in  her  temper,  of  raging,  swooning,  railing, 
fainting,  pitying  herself,  and  reviling  her  husband,  upon 
an  accidental  coming  in  of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who 
says  she  has  writ  to  you  also)  she  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  fall  in  a  fit.  I  had  the  honour  to  read  the 
paper  to  her,  and  have  pretty  good  command  of  coun- 
tenance and  temper  on  such  occasions  ;  and  soon  found 
my  historical  name  lobe  Tom  Meggot  in  your  writings; 
but  concealed  myself  until  I  saw  how  it  affedled  Mrs. 
Freeman.  She  looked  frequently  at  her  husband,  as 
often  at  me;  and  she  did  not  tremble  as  she  filled  tea, 
until  she  came  to  the  circumstance  of  Armstrong's 
writing  out  a  piece  of  Tully  for  an  opera  tune.  Then 
she  burst  out,  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived,  she  was 
wronged  and  abused.  The  tea-cup  was  thrown  in  the  fire ; 
and  without  taking  vengeance  on  her  spouse,  she  said  to 
me,  thati  was  a  pretending  coxcomb,  a  meddler  that  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  interpose  in  so  nice  an  affair  as  between 
a  man  and  his  wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman  :  "  Ma- 
dam, were  I  less  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  I  should  not 
have  taken  this  way  of  writing  to  the  Si'EcrA.roR,  to 
inform  a  woman,  whom  God  and  nature  has  placed 
under  my  direflion,  with  what  I  request  of  her;  but 
since  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take  the  hint  which 
I  gave  you  in  that  paper,  I  must  tell  you,  Madam,  in  so 
many  words,  that  you  have  for  a  long  and  tedious  space 
of  time  afted  a  pai  t  unsuitable  to  the  sense  you  ought 
to  have  of  the  subordination  in  which  you  are  placed. 
And  I  must  acquaint  you,  once  for  all,  that  th«j  fellow 
without:  ha  Tom  !  (here  the  footman  entered  and  an- 
swered Madam)  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  my  voice  ? 
Look  upon  me  when  1  speak  to  you :  I  say,  M.idam, 
this  fellow  here  is  to  know  of  me  myself,  whether  I  am 
at  leisure  to  see  comp:iny  or  not.  I  am  from  this  hour 
master  of  this  house;  and  my  business  in  it,  and  every 

wJier^ 
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where  else,  is  to  behave  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  it 
shall  be  hereafter  an  honour  to  ydu  to  bear  my  name; 
and  your  pr  de,  that  you  are  t!ie  dc-li  ^lit,  the  darl  ng,  and 
ornament  of  a  man  ot"  honoii:,  useful  and  esteemed  by 
his  friends  ;  and  I  no  longer  one  that  has  buried  some 
merit  in  the  world,  in  compliance  to  a  froward  humour 
v/hich  has  grown  upon  an  agreeable  woman  by  his  in- 
dulgence." Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with  a  tenderness 
in  his  aspeft,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which  shewed  he 
was  extremely  moved  at  the  anguish  he  saw  her  in  ;  for 
she  sat  swelling  with  passion,  and  her  eyes  firmly  fixed 
on  the  fire ;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  all  again, 
took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of  that  amiable  sor- 
row she  was  in,  to  fall  upon  me ;  upon  which  I  said, 
very  seasonably  for  my  friend,  "that  indeed  Mr.  Fkee- 
MAN  was  become  the  common  talk  of  the  town;  and 
that  nothing  was  so  much  a  jest,  as  when  it  was  said  in 
company,  Mr.  Freeman  has  promised  to  come  to  such 
a  place."  Upon  which  the  good  lady  turned  her  softness 
into  downright  rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  tea-kettle 
upon  your  humble  servant,  flew  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  cried  out  she  was  the  unfortunatest  of  all 
women.  Others  kept  family  dissatisfactions  for  hours 
of  privacy  and  retirement.  No  apology  was  to  be  made 
to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found,  no  previous  manner 
of  breaking  what  was  amiss  in  her;  but  all  the  world 
was  to  be  acquainted  with  her  errors,  without  the  least 
admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was  going  to  make  a  soften- 
ing speech,  but  I  interposed:  "Lookyou,  Madam,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  this  matter,  but  you  ought  to  consider 
you  are  now  past  a  chicken  ;  this  humour,  which  was 
well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  insufferable  in  one  of  your 
motherly  chara6ler,"  With  that  she  lost  all  patience, 
and  flew  diredlly  at  her  husband's  periwig.  I  got  her  in 
my  arms,  and  defended  my  friend;  he  making  signs  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  too  much  ;  1  beckoning,  nod- 
ding, and  frowning  over  her  shoulder,  that  he  was  lost  if 
he  did  not  persist.  In  this  manner  she  flew  round  and 
c  3  round 
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round  the  room  in  a  moment,  until  the  lady  I  spoke  of 
above  and  servants  entered ;  upon  which  she  fell  on  a 
couch  as  breathless.  I  still  kept  up  my  friend  :  but  he, 
with  a  very  silly  air,  bid  them  bring  the  coach  to  the 
door,  and  we  v>'ent  off:  I  was  forced  to  bid  the  coachman 
drive  on.  We  were  no  sooner  come  to  my  lodgings, 
but  all  his  wife's  relations  came  to  inquire  after  him; 
and  Mrs.  Freeman's  mother  wrote  a  note,  wherein  she 
thought  never  to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so  forth. 

'  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  vi'e  are  upon  a  thing  we 
have  no  talents  for  ;  and  I  can  observe  already,  my 
friend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  man  that  knows  a 
weakness  of  him  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  than  one  who 
has  rescued  him  from  slavery.  Mr.  Spectator,  1  am 
but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  submits  I 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a 
wife  as  long  as  1  breathe.  He  has  indeed  sent  v.ord 
home  he  shall  lie  at  Hampstead  to-night;  but  I  believe 
fear  of  the  first  onset  after  this  lupture  has  too  great  a 
place  in  this  resolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very 
pretty  sister  ;  suppose  I  delivered  him  up,  and  articled 
V.'ith  the  mother  for  her  bringing  him  home.  If  he  has 
not  courage  to  stand  it,  (you  are  a  great  casuist)  is  it 
such  an  ill  thing  to  bring  m3'self  off  as  well  as  1  can  ? 
What  makes  me  doubt  my  man,  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks 
it  reasonable  to  expostulate  at  least  with  her;  and  Cap- 
tain Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  j'ou  let  your  orders  be 
disputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  comm.inder.  I  wish  you 
could  advise  me  how  to  get  clear  of  this  business  hand- 
so  fnely. 

Yoursj 

TOM  MEGGOT.' 

T. 
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THURSDAY,     NOVEMBER     8,    I7II. 

Tunc  fosmina  simplex, 

St  parlter  loto  repetitur  clamor  ab  antro. 

juv.  SAT.  VI.  316- 

"  Then  unrestrain'J  by  rules  of  decency, 
"  1  h'  asembled  females  raise  a  general  ciy." 


LETTERS,  CHIEFLY   FROM  LADIES. 


1  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with  some  letters 
from  my  correspondeuts.  Tlie  first  of  tliem  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  Club,  whether  real  or  imaginary  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the  writer  of  it, 
whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a  kind  of  nofturnal  orgie  out 
of  her  own  fancy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  her  letter 
may  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of  persons 
who  are  represented  in  it,  and  whose  characters  are 
frequent  enough  in  the  world. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

'  In  some  of  your  first  papers  you  were  pleased  to  give 
the  public  a  very  diverting  account  of  several  clubs  and 
no(5lurnal  assemblies  ;  but  I  am  a  member  of  a  society 
w-hich  has  wholly  escaped  your  notice,  I  mean  a  Chib  of 
She-Romps.  We  take  each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet 
once  a  week  in  a  large  upper-chamber,  which  we  hire 
by  the  year  for  that  purpose  ;  our  landlord  and  his  family, 
who  are  quiet  people,  constantly  contriving  to  be  abroad 
on  our  Club-night.  We  are  no  sooner  come  together, 
than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty  and  reservedness 
with  which  our  sex  are  obliged  to  disguise  themselves 
in  public  places.  I  am  not  able  to  express  the  pleasure 
c  4  we 
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we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  'till  four  In  the  morning, 
in  being  as  rude  as  you  men  can  be  for  your  lives. 
As  ouj  piay  runs  high,  the  room  is  immediately  filled 
with  broken  fans,  torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or  head- 
dresses, flounces,  furbelows,  garters,  and  working-aprons. 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  at  first,  that  besides  the  coaches 
we  come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which  stands  always 
empty  to  tarry  off  our  dead  Men,  for  so  we  call  all 
those  fragments  and  tatters  with  which  the  room  is 
Strewed,  and  which  we  pack  up  together  in  bundles,  and 
put  into  the  aforesaid  coach.  It  is  no  sma.l  diversion 
for  us  to  meet  the  next  night  at  some  member's  chamber? 
where  every  one  is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her 
from  this  confused  bundle  of  silks,  stuffs,  laces,  and 
ribbands.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an  account  of  our 
diversion  on  ordinary  club-nights  ;  but  must  acquaint 
you  further,  that  once  a  month  we  demolish  a  Prude ; 
that  is,  we  get  some  queer  formal  creature  in  among  us, 
and  unrig  her  in  an  instant.  Our  last  month's  prude 
was  so  armed  and  fortified  in  whalebone  and  buckram, 
that  we  had  much  ado  to  come  at  her;  but  you  would 
have  died  with  laughing  to  have  seen  how  the  sober 
aukvvard  thing  looked  when  she  was  forced  out  of  her 
intienchments.  In  short.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  a  true  notion  of  our  sport,  unless  you  would  come 
one  night  amongst  us  ;  and  though  it  be  diredlly  against 
the  rules  of  our  society  to  admit  a  male  visitant,  we  re- 
pose so  much  confidence  in  your  silence  and  tacitur- 
nity, that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  Club,  at  our  last 
meeting,  to  give  you  entrance  for  one  night  as  a  Spec- 
tator. 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

KITTY  TERMAGANT.' 

*  p.  S.   We  shall  demolish  a  Prude  next  Thursday.' 


Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  offer,  I  do  not  at 
present  find  in  myself  any  inclination  to  venture  my 

person 
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person  with  her  and  her  romping  companions.  I  should 
regard  myself  as  a  second  Clodius  intruding  on  the 
mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dca,  and  should  apprehend 
being  demolished  as  much  as  the  Prude. 


The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman,  whose 
taste,  I  find,  is  much  too  delicate  to  endure  the  least  ad- 
vance towards  Romping.  I  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  im- 
prove upon  the  hint  he  has  given  me,  and  make  it  the 
subjeft  of  a  whole  Spectator  ;  in  the  mean  time  take  it 
as  it  follows  in  his  own  words. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  young 
creature  who  is  daily  committing  faults,  which,  though 
thej'  give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  I  know  not  how  to 
reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint  her  with.  She  is 
pretty,  dresses  well,  is  rich,  and  good-humoured  ;  but 
either  wholly  neglects,  or  has  no  notion  of  that  which 
polite  people  have  agreed  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Delicacy.  After  our  return  from  a  walk  the  other  day, 
she  threw  herself  into  an  elbow-chair,  and  professed  be- 
fore a  large  company,  that,  "  she  was  all  over  in  a 
sweat."  She  told  me  this  afternoon  that  her  "  stomach 
ached ;"  and  was  complaining  yesterday  at  dinner  of 
something  thgt  "  stuck  in  her  teeth."  I  treated  her 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she  eat  so 
very  greedily,  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never  to  see 
her  more.  In  short,  Sir,  I  begin  to  tremble  whenever 
I  see  her  about  to  speak  or  move.  As  she  does  not 
want  sense,  if  she  takes  these  hints  I  am  happy  ;  if  not, 
I  am  more  than  afraid,  that  these  things  which  shock  me 
even  in  the  behaviour  of  a  mistress,  will  appear  insup- 
portable in  that  of  a  wife. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c.' 

My 
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My  next  letter  comes  from  a  correspondent  whom  I 
cannot  but  very  much  value,  upon  the  account  which 
she  gives  of  herself. 

MK.  SPECXATOK, 

<1  AM  happily  arrived  at  a  state  of  tranquilit)'^,  which 
few  people  envy,  I  mean  that  of  an  old  maid ;  therefore, 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  medley  of  follies 
which  our  sex  is  aj)t  to  contract  from  their  silly  fond- 
ness of  yours,  I  read  your  railleries  on  us  without  pro- 
vocation.    1  can  say  with  Hamlet, 

"  IVIan  delights  not  me, 


Nor  woman  nciiher.*'- 


'  Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  never  spare  your  own 
sex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving  what  is  ridiculous  in 
ours,  and  you  will  oblige  at  least  one  woman,  who  is. 
Your  humble  servant, 

SUSANNAH  frost: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  the  wife  to  a  clergyman,  and  cainiot  help  think- 
ing that  in  j^our  Tenth  or  Tytlie  Charafter  of  Woman^ 
kind  you  meant  myself,  therefore  I  have  no  quarrel 
against  you  for  the  other  nine  CharacThers. 

Your  humble  servant, 

A,  B: 
X. 
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N°-  218. 


FRIDAY,    N0VtMEER9,     I7II. 


Qiiid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  saspe  caveto. 

KCR.  I  EP.  xvlii.  6S. 


Have  a  care 


"  Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where." 

POOLEY. 


6.V  THE   UKCERTAINTY  OF  FAME. 


1  HAPPENED  the  other  day,  as  my  way  is,  to  stroll 
into  a  little  Coffee-house  beyond  Aldgate  ;  and  as  i  sat 
there,  two  or  three  very  plain  sensible  men  were 
talking  of  the  Spectator.  One  said,  he  had  that  morn- 
ing drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket ;  another  wished  he 
had;  but  a  third  shaked  his  head  and  said,  it  was  pity 
that  the  writer  of  that  paper  was  such  a  s^rt  of  a  man, 
that  it  was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  or  no. 
He  is,  it  seems,  said  the  good  man,  the  most  extra- 
vagant creature  in  the  world  ;  has  run  through  vast 
sums,  and  yet  been  in  continual  want ;  a  man,  for  all 
he  talks  so  well  of  economy,  unfit  for  an}^  of  the  offi- 
ces of  life  by  reason  of  his  profuseness.  It  would  be 
an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his  child,  or  his 
friend;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well  of  those  duties  of  life 
as  any  one.  Much  refleftion  has  brought  me  to  so  easy 
a  contempt  for  every  thing  which  is  false,  tiiat  this 
heavy  accusation  gave  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness ;  but 
at  the  saane  time  it  threw  me  into  deep  thoughts  upon 
the  subjedl  of  Fame  in  general;  and  I  could  not  but 
pity  such  as  were  so  weak,  as  to  value  what  the  com- 
mon people  say  out   of  their  own   talkative  temper,  to 

the 
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the  advantage  or  diminution  of  those  whom  they  men- 
tion, without  being  moved  either  by  malice  or  good-will. 
It  will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all  man- 
kind have  of  Faaie,  and  the  inexpressible  pleasure  which 
there  is  in  the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  worthy  actions :  but  methinks  one  may 
divide  the  general  word  Fame  into  three  different  species, 
as  it  legards  the  different  orders  of  mankind  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Fame,  therefore,  may  be  divided 
into  glory,  which  respefts  the  hero;  Reputation,  whic'i 
is  preserved  by  every  gentleman  ;  and  Credit,  which 
must  be  s.;pported  b'  every  tradesman.  These  pos- 
sessions in  fame  are  dtirer  than  life  to  these  charat>ers 
of  men,  or  rather  are  the  life  of  those  charat^lers. 
Gloiy,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enter- 
prizes,  is  impregnab  e  ;  and  all  the  assailants  of  his  re- 
nown do  but  shew  their  pain  and  impatience  of  his 
brightness,  without  throwing  the  least  shade  upon  it. 
If  the  foundation  of  an  high  name  be  virtue  and  service, 
all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too 
short-lived  to  stand  up  in  competition  with  glory,  which 
is  everlasting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every  man  who 
would  live  with  the  elegant  and  knowing  part  of  man- 
kind, is  as  stable  as  Glory,  if  it  be  as  well  founded;  and 
the  common  cause  of  human  societ)''  is  thought  con- 
cerned when  we  hear  a  man  of  good  behaviour  calum- 
niated: besides  which,  according  to  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom amongst  us,  every  man  has  his  defence  in  his  own 
arm:  and  reproach  is  soon  checked,  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  overtaken  by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the  most  exposed 
to  the  malignity  or  wantonness  of  the  common  voice,  is 
the  trader.  Credit  is  undone  in  whispers.  The  trades- 
man's wound  is  received  from  one  who  is  more  private 
and  more  cruel  than  the  ruffian  with  the  lanthorn  and 
dagger.  The  manner  of  repeating  a  man's  name, — as  ; 
"Mr.  Cash,  Oh  !  do  you  leave  your  money  at  iiis  shop  ? 

.  Why 
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Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom  ?  TTe  is  indeed  a  gene- 
ral meixharit."  I  say,  I  have  soe,;,  from  the  iteration 
of  a  man's  name  hiding  one  th  ught  o.  him,  and  ex- 
plaining what  you  hide,  by  s  ying  son  et-.ing  to  his  ad- 
van  t  ge  when  you  speak,  a  merchant  urt  in  hi^  cred't ; 
and  h.m  who,  every  dry  he  lived,  literaiiy  vd:led  to  tne 
value  of  his  native  country,  undone  bv  one  who  was 
only  a  burthen  and  a  blem  sh  to  it.  S^noe  evp-y  body 
who  knows  the  world  is  sensible  of  thi?^  ica^  evjl,  how 
careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his  langiuge  <.f  a  mer- 
chant ?  It  may  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  a  very  shal- 
low creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  the  best  family  in  the  most 
opulent  city  ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  highly  he  de- 
serves of  his  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  farther  he  places 
his  wealth  out  of  his  hands,  to  draw  home  that  of  another 
climate. 

In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty  into  want, 
and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free  and  generous  fortune 
may  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  beggary.  How  little 
does  a  giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an  idle  phrase  to  the 
disfavour  of  a  merchant,  may  be  as  pernicious  in  the 
consequence,  as  the  forgery  of  a  deed  to  bar  an  inhe- 
ritance would  be  to  a  gentleman  ?  Land  stands  where 
it  did  before  a  gentleman  was  calumniated,  and  the 
state  of  a  great  aftion  is  just  as  it  was  before  calumny 
was  offered  to  diminish  it,  and  there  is  time,  place, 
and  occasion,  expefted  to  unravel  all  that  is  con- 
trived against  those  charafters  ;  but  the  trader,  who 
is  ready  only  for  probable  demands  upon  him,  can 
have  no  armour  against  the  inquisitive,  the  malicious, 
and  the  envious,  who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to 
his  dishonour.  Fire  and  sword  are  slow  engines  of  de- 
5tiU(5lion,  in  comparison  of  the  blabber  in  the  case  ot  the 
merchant. 

For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  an  imitable  piece  of 
humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acqu;  iiit.ince,  who 
had  great  variety  of  liflCiirs,  and  used  to  talk  with 
warmth  enough  against  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought 

himself 
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thought  himself  ill  dealt  with  ;  but  he  would  never 
let  any  thing  be  urged  against  a  merchant  (with  whom 
he  had  any  difference)  except  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  used  to  saj'',  that  to  speak  ill  of  a  merchant,  was 
to  begin  his  suit  with  judgment  and  execution.  One 
cannot,  1  think,  say  more  on  this  occasion,  than  to  re- 
peat, that  the  merit  of  the  merchant  is  above  that  of 
all  other  subjefts-;  for  while  he  is  untouched  in  his 
credit,  his  hand- writing  is  a  more  portable  coin  for 
the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  word  the 
go-Id  of  Ophir  to  the  country  wherein  he  resides. 

T, 
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NO'    219. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    10,   IJtt. 


Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

OVID.   MET.  xiii.  141. 
"  These  I  scarce  call  our  own." 


OH    REAL    XOBILITY. 


J  HERE  are  but  few  men,  who  are  not  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or  countrv 
where  they  live,  and  of  growing  considerable  among 
those  with  whom  they  converse.  There  is  a  kind 
of  grandeur  and  respeft,  v.'hich  the  meanest  and  most 
insignificant  part  of  mankind  endeavour  to  procure 
ui  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance. 
The  poorest  Mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon 
i^oramon  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  delights 
in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  those  who  are 
in  some  respefts  beneath  him.  This  ambition,  v.-hich  is 
natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a 
very  haj)py  turn  ;  and,  if  it  were  righly  direfted,  con- 
tribute as  much  to  a  person's  advantage,  as  it  geneially 
does  to  his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers ; 
and  shall  set  them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me, 
without  being  at  the  pains  to  conneft  or  methodise 
them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man  can 
have  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  nation  of 
Quality,  which,  considered  at  large,  is  either  that  of  for- 
tune, body,  or  mind.     The  first  is  that  which  consists 

ill 
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in  birth,  title,  or  riches ;  it  is  the  most  foreign  to  our 
natures,  and  what  we  can  the  least  call  our  own  of  any 
of  the  three  kinds  of  Quality.  In  relation  to  the  body. 
Quality  arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty;  which 
are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselves  than  the 
former.  Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise 
from  knowledge  or  virtue,*  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with  us  than 
cither  of  the  other  two. 

The  Quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less  rea- 
son to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  body, 
or  mind,  is,  however,  the  kind  of  Quality  which  makes 
the  most  shining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source 
of  honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.  Holiness  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Pope  ;  Majesty  to  Kings  ;  Serenity,  or 
mildness  of  temper,  to  Princes  ;  Excellence  orPerfedtion 
to  Ambassadors;  Grace  to  Archbishops;  Honour  to 
Peers;  Vv'orship  orvenerable  behaviour  to  Magistrates  ; 
and  Reverence,  wliich  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  for- 
mer, to  the  inferior  Clerg}^ 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes  of 
honour  are  generally  correspondent  with  the  virtues  of 
tiie  person  to  whom  they  are  applied  ;  but  in  the  de- 
scendents  they  arc  too  often  the  marks  rather  of  grandeur 
tiian  of  merit.  The  stamp  and  denomination  still  con- 
tinues, but  the  intrinsic  value  is  frequently  lost. f 

The  death-bed  shews  the  emptiness  of  titles  in  a  true 

light.     A  poor  dis])irited  sinner  lies  trembling  under  the 

aj^i-reheriSioLS   of  the  state  he  is  enterring  on ;  and  is 

________^______ asked 

*  Tt-c  SpECT.\Tf.  K  appears  to  have  attended  closely  to  J  (tve- 
kal's  Liglnh  Satire,  aiidaiio  to  the  bcgiiiniiio  of  Hon  ace's  Sixth 
ct  the  First  Book. 

+  Perliaps  th;  most  masterly  pifture  of  intrinsic  and  adventitious 
nchi.iiy  tuntrasiLd,  any  \vlicre  to  be  seen,  may  be  found  in  Ma- 
RlLs's  speech  111  SaU'/it.  j 
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asked  by  a  grave  attendant  how  liis  Holiness  does  ?  Ano- 
ther hears  himself  addressed  to  under  the  title  of  High- 
ness or  Excellency,  who  lies  under  such  mean  ciicum- 
stances  of  mortality  as  are  the  disa:race  of  Imman  nature. 
Titles  at  such  a  time  look  rathei  like  insu.ts  and  mockery 
than  respe6l. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this  world  under  no 
regulation  ;  true  Quality  is  neglected,  Virtue  is  oppress- 
ed, and  Vice  triumphant.  The  last  day  will  redlify  this 
disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  charadler.  Ranks  will  be  then  ad- 
justed, and  precedency  set  right. 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  ad- 
vance ourselves  in  another  world,  at  least  to  preserve 
our  post  in  it,  and  outshine  our  inferiors  in  virtue  here, 
that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  state  which  is 
to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 

Men  in  Scripture  are  called  strangers  and  sojourners 
upon  earth,  and  life  'd  pilgrimage.  Several  Heathen,  as 
well  as  Christian  authors,  under  the  same  kind  of  me- 
taphor, ha\'e  represented  the  world  as  an  inn.,  which  was 
only  designed  to  turn  sh  us  with  accommodations  in 
this  our  passage.  It  is  therefore  very  absurd  to  think 
of  setting  up  our  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey's 
end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  shall 
there  meet,  than  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  con- 
veniencies  and  advantages  wnich  we  enjoy  one  above 
another  m  the  way  to  it. 

EpiCTETus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper  to  in- 
cline us  to  be  satisfied  witii  the  post  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  say  he,  as  in  a  the- 
atre, where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.  'i  he 
great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is  to  aft  his  part  in 
perfecT;ion.  We  may  indeed  say,  that  our  part  does  not 
suit  us,  and  thi.t  we  could  adt  another  better.  But  this 
(says  the  philosopher)  is  not  our  business.  All  that 
we  are  concerned  in  is  to  excel  in  the  part  which  is 

VOL.  IV.  n  given 
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given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper  one,  the  fiiult  is  not  in 
us,  but  in  him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts,  and  is 
the  great  disposer  of  the  drama. 

Tlie  part  that  was  adled  by  this  philosopher  himself 
was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a 
slave.  His  motive  of  contentment  in  this  particular, 
receives  a  very  great  inforcement  from  the  above  men- 
tioned consideration,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in 
the  other  world  will  be  nno-casf,  and  that  m.nnkind  will 
be  there  ranged  in  different  stations  of  superiority  and 
pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they  have  here  excelled 
one  another  in  virtue,  and  performed  in  their  several 
posts  of  life  the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  little  apo- 
cryphal book,  intitled,  The  Jl'isdom  of  Solomon,  to  set 
forth  the  vanity  of  honour,  and  the  like  temporal  bles- 
sings which  are  in  so  great  repute  among  men,  and  to 
comfort  those  wlio  have  not  the  possession  of  them. 
It  represents  in  very  warm  and  noble  terms  this  ad- 
vancement of  a  good  man  in  the  other  world,  and  the 
great  surprise  which  it  wiil  produce  among  those  who 
are  his  superiors  in  this,  '  Then  shall  the  righteous 
man  stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as 
have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no  account  of  his  labours. 
When  tliey  see  it  they  shall  be  troubled  witli  terrible 
fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  his  sal- 
vation, so  far  beyond  all  that  they  looked  for.  And 
they  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall 
say  within  themselves.  This  was  he  whom  we  had  some- 
time in  derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools 
accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without 
honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saiius  !' 

If  the  rer.der  ^vould  see  the  description  of  a  life  that 
is  passed  away  in  vanity  and  among  the  shadows  of 
pomp  and  greatness,  he  may  see  it  very  finely  drawn 
in  tlic  same  place.  In  the  mean  time,  since  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  coiistitution  of  things,  that  order 
I  aitd 
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and  distindlion  should  be  kept  in  the  world,  we  should 
be  happy,  if  those  who  enjoy  the  upper  stations  in  it, 
would  endeavour  to  surpass  others  in  virtue,  as  much  as 
in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity  and  condescension  make 
their  superiority  easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
beneath  them  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
in  meaner  posts  of  life,  would  consider  how  they  may 
better  their  condition  hereafter,  and  by  just  deference 
and  submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them  happy 
in  those  blessings  with  which  Providence  has  though  fit 
to  distinguish  them.* 

C. 


*  In  all  Mr.  Addison's  writings  we  can  see  that  the  author 
was  the  friend  of  freedom,  and  of  that  order  and  subordinatioa 
which  experience  has  ever  shewn  to  be  necessary  to  its  preservation. 


O    2 
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N^-    2?.0. 
MO  K  DAY,    NOVEMBER    12,    171!. 


Rumoresque  serit  varies 

viRG.  ffiN'.  xii.  22S. 

"  A  thousand  ru.iiours  spread." 


MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCES    FOR  APPEARING  LEARNED. 

Sin, 

'\VHY  will  yon  apply  to  my  father  for  my  love  ?  I 
cannot  help  it  if  he  will  give  you  my  person  ;  but  I  as- 
fiure  you  it  is  not  in  his  power,  nor  even  in  my  own,  to 
give  you  mj-  heart.  Dear  Sir,  do  but  consider  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  such  a  match;  you  are  fifty-five,  I  twenty- 
one.  You  are  a  man  of  business,  and  mightily  con- 
versant in  arithmetic  and  making  calculations;  be  pleased 
therefore  to  consider  what  proportion  your  spirits  bear 
to  mine  ;  and  when  you  have  made  a  just  estimate  of  the 
necessary  decaj'  on  one  side,  and  the  redundance  on  the 
other,  you  will  act  accordingly.  This,  perhaps,  is  such 
language  as  you  may  not  exjieft  from  a  young  lady  ;  but 
my  happiness  is  at  stake,  and  1  must  talk  plainly.  I 
mortally  hate  you ;  and  so  as  you  and  my  father  agree, 
you  may  either  take  me  or  leave  me:  but  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  never  to  see  me  more,  you  will  for  ever 
oblige,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

HENRIETTA.' 


AIR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  There  are  so  many  artificers  and  modes  of  false  wit, 
and  such  a  variety  of  humour  discovers  itself  among  its 
votaries,  that  it.  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust  so  fertile 
a  subjf.61',  if  you  would  think  fit  to  resume  it.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  may.  if  you  think  fit,  be  added  by  way 
of  appendix  to  your  discourses  on  that  snbje(5t. 

'  Th.i( 
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'  That  feat  of  poetical  adlivity,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
of  an  author  who  could  compose  two  luuidred  verses 
while  he  srood  upon  one  leg,  has  been  imitated  (as  I  have 
heard)  by  a  modern  writer;  who,  priding  himself  on  the 
hurr)'  of  his  invention,  thought  it  no  small  addition  to 
his  fame  to  have  each  piece  n;;tiuted  with  the  exaft  num- 
ber of  hou,  s  or  days  it  cost  ■:im  in  the  composition.  He 
couid  taste  no  praise  till  he  had  acquainted  you  in  how 
short  space  of  time  he  had  deserved  it;  and  vyas  not  so 
much  led  co  an  os.entation  of  his  art,  as  of  his  dispatch. 
■ Accipe  si  vis, 

Accipiam  tabulas;  detur  1  obis  locus,  hora, 

Cust'-dis :  videamus  utsr  plus  scnbere  poss:t. 

HOX   1.  SAT.  iv.  14. 

*'  Here's  pen  and  i  k,  and  time,  aiid  place;  lei's  try, 

"  Woo  can  write  most,  and  fastest,  you  or  I." 

CREECH. 

*  This  was  the  whole  of  his  ambition  ;  and  tiierefore  I 
cannot  but  tlvink  the  flights  of  this  rapid  author  \  ery 
proper  to  be  opposed  to  those  laborious  nothings  which 
you  have  observed  were  the  delight  of  the  German  wits, 
and  in  which  they  so  happily  got  rid  of  such  a  tedious 
quantity  of  their  time. 

*I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another  turn  of  hu- 
mour, who,  despisirg  tlie  name  of  an  author,  nc\  er 
printed  his  works,  but  contracted  his  talent,  and  by  tlie 
help  of  a  ver^  fine  d  amoisd  which  he  wore' on  his  little 
finger,  was  a  considerable  poet  upon  glass.  He  had  a  very 
good  epigrammatic  wit;  and  there  was  not  a  parlour  or  ta- 
vern-window, where  he  visited  or  dined  for  some  years, 
which  did  not  receive  some  sketches  or  memorials  of  it. 
It  was  his  misfortune  at  last  to  lose  his  genius  and  his 
ring  to  a  sharper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to 
make  a  verse  since. 

'  But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients  for  wit,  I  ad- 
mire that  of  an  ingeihous  projedlor  w  hose  book  1  have 
seen.  This  virtuoso  being  a  mathematician,  has,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetry  into  a  short 
problem,  and  contrived  tables  by  which  any  one,  with- 
D  ■;  out 
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out  knowing  a  word  of  grammar  or  sense,  may,  to  his 
great  comfort,  be  able  to   compose,   or  rather  to  ere6t 
Latin  veises*     His  tables  are  a  kind  pf  poetical  loga- 
rithms, which  being  divided  into  several  squares,  and  all 
inscribed  with  so  many  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the 
eye  somewhat  like  a  fortune-telling  screen     What  a  joy 
must  it  be  to  the  unlearned  operator  to  find  that  these 
words  being  carefully  collected  and  writ  down  in  order 
according  to  the  problem,  start  of  themselves  mto  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  verses  ?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
a  student  in  astrology,  meeting  with  this  book,  perform- 
ed the  operation,  by  the  rules  there  set  down  ;  he  shewed 
his  verses  to  the  next  of  his  acquaintance,  Avho  happened 
to  understand  Latin  ;  andbeing  iiiformed  they  described  a 
tempest  ofwind,  very  luckilyprefixed  them,  together  with 
a  translation,  to  an  almanac  he  was  just  then  printing, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foretold  the  h.st  great  storm. f 
*  I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond  this  would  be, 
that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  mentioned  to 
a  stupid  pretender  to  poetry,  as  a  prbje6b  of  a  Dutch  me- 
chanic, viz.  a  mill  to  make  verses.     This  being  the  most 
compendious   method  of  all  which  have  yet  been  pro- 
posed, may  deserve  the  thoughts  of  our  modern  virtuosi 
who  are  employed  in  new  discoveries  for  the  public 
good;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  v.-hile  to  consider,  whe- 
ther in  an  island  where  few  are  content  without  being 
thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  common  benefit,  that  wit, 
as  well  as  labour,  should  be  made  cheap. 
*I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,  &c.' 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I   OFTEN  dine  at  a  gentleman's  house,  where  there 
are  two  young  ladies  in  themselves  very  agreeable,  but 

very 


*  Gu  TLivE  r's  wooden  engine  for  making  books,  seems  to  be 
intended  for  ridiculing  expediciits  of  this  sort. 
+  November  26,  1703. 
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x'eiy  cold  in  their  behaviour,  because  they  understand 
nie  for  a  person  who  is  to  break  niy  mind,  as  the  phrase 
is,  very  suddenly  to  one  of  them.  But  I  take  this  way 
to  acquaint  them  that  lam  not  in  love  with  either  of  them, 
in  hopes  they  will  use  me  with  tliat  agreeable  freedom 
and  indifference  which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  not  to  drink  to  one  another  only,  but  sometimes  cast 
a  kind  look,  with  their  service  to. 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant.' 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  5'oung  gentleman,  and  take  it  for  a  piece  of 
good  breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I  see  any  thing 
peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman,  whether  I  know 
her  or  not.  1  take  care  that  there  is  nothing  ludicrous 
or  arch  in  my  manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  woman 
into  a  salutation  by  way  of  jest  or  humour;  and  yet, 
except  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  I  find  she  ever  takes  it 
for  a  rule,  that  she  is  to  look  upon  this  civility  and  ho- 
mage I  pay  to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence 
or  forwardness  which  she  is  to  observe  and  negledl.  I 
wish,  Sir,  you  would  settle  the  business  of  salutation  ; 
and  please  to  inform  me  how  I  shall  res:st  the  sudden 
impulse  I  have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of  merit ; 
or  tell  these  creatures  how  to  behave  themselves  in  re- 
turn to  the  esteem  1  have  for  them.  My  affairs  are  such, 
that  your  decision  will  be  a  favour  to  me,  if  it  be  only 
to  save  the  unnecessary  expence  of  wearing  out  my  hat 
so  fast  as  I  do  at  present. 

I  am, 
Sir, 
Your's 

T.  d; 

*p.  s.  There  are  som.e  that  do  know  me,  and  won't 
bow  to  me.' 

D4 
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N°-    211. 


TIESDAY,    NOVKM13KR    13,    I  7]  I. 


Ab  Ovo, 

Usque  ad  mala 

HOP. .  SAT.  3.1.  1.  V.  6. 
"  Frcm  egi;s,  which  first  are  set  upc-u  the  board, 
•'  To  applts  ripe,  with  wh  ch  it  last  is  stor'd." 


ON  THE   MOTIOES  AVD   FINAL  LETTERS  OF  THE 
SPECTATOR. 

vVHEN  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  is 
my  method  to  consider  wiuch  of  the  sncicnt  uutliors 
have  tot'ched  upon  ihe  sul.ject  that  I  tie.it  of.  By  these 
means  I  nioef  with  some  celebrated  thought  upon  it,  or 
a  thougiit  of  .nry  own  expressed  in  better  words,  or  some 
siii}i!itude  for  the  illustiation  of  my  sul-jedt.  This  is 
wliat  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation,  which  I 
rather  choose  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than  the  prose- 
writers,  as  the  former  gener  Ily  give  a  finer  turn  to  a 
thought  tlian  the  lattes  ''■'d  by  couching  it  in  few  words, 
and  in  harmonious  numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to 
the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at  least  one 
good  line  "'n  every  paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  ima- 
gination entertained  by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  bis  me- 
mory some  beautiful  passage  of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  phdosopher,*  which  I 
find  some  of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to  0;:een  Eliza- 
beth, who,  perhaps,  might  have  taken  occasion  to  repeat 

it. 


*  It  mav  be  necessary  to  inform  those  readers  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  that  eggs 
were  always  served  up  at  the  beginning  ot  their  entertainments,  as 
were  apples  and  other  fruits  at  the  deserts. 
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it,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  recommendation.  It 
naturally  makes  the  beholders  inquisitive  into  tlie  per- 
son who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepossesses 
them  in  his  favour.  A  handsome  motto  has  the  same 
eflVrt.  BesMes  th?t  it  always  g  ves  a  supernumerary 
beauty  to  a  naper,  and  is  sor"etimes  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary, when  the  writer  is  en;;?g  d  in  Avhat  ma}'  appear  a 
par?do"v  to  vulgar  min^s.  as  it  shews  he  is  supported  by 
good  autliorities,  and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  ronfess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  un- 
learned reader,  for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only  as 
a  wor.1  to  the  wire.  But  as  for  my  unlearned  friends,  if 
they  cannot  relish  the  motto,  I  take  care  to  make  provi- 
sion fof^  them  in  the  body  oi  my  paper.  I' they  do  not 
understand  the  si^n  that  is  hung  out,  they  know  very 
veil  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  wirh  enteratinment  in 
the  hrusp;  and  I  tii  nk  I  was  never  better  pleased  than 
with  a  plain  men's  compliir.ent,  who  upon  his  fnend's 
telling  him  that  he  won'd  like  the  SpeJatoruMich  better 
if  he  understood  the  motto,  replied,  "  tht  good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  pier.chers  in  a  countrjr 
town,  who  endeavoured  which  "-'.ouid  outshine  one  ano- 
ther, and  draw  together  the  greatest  congregation.  One 
of  them  being  well  versed  ,n  the  FatlisiS,  used  to  quote 
every  now  and  then  i\  Llhiu  sentence  to  !iis  illiterate  hear- 
ers, who  it  seems  found  themselves  so  edified  by  it,  tiiat 
they  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  'earned  man  th;;u 
to  his  rival.  The  other  finding  his  congregation  moul- 
dering every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length  wh.'.t  was  the 
C'.':;;sion  of  it,  resolved  to  give  ids  parish  a  litt.'e  Latin 
iii  his  tu'n;  but  being  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
Fathers,  he  digested  into  his  sermons  the  whole  book  of 
Qif^  Genus,*  adding,  however,  such  applications  to  it 
as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 

He 


*  Commencement  of  the  accoinu  of  iiregular  nouns  in  Lima's 
Grammar. 
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He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  prcesentt,-^  which  he 
converted  in  the  same  manner  to  the  use  of  his  parishio- 
ners. This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our 
common  people,  makes  me  think  that  my  speculations 
fare  never  the  worse  among  them  for  that  little  scrap 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  what  the  more 
encourages  me  in  the  use  of  quotations  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies,  whose  approbation  I 
value  more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned  world,  declare 
themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  pleased  with  my 
Greek  mottoes. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon  the 
two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having  already  dis- 
patched my  motto,  I  shall  in  the  next  place,  discourse 
upon  those  single  capital  letters,  which  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded  great  matter  of  spe- 
culation to  the  curious.  I  have  heard  various  conjeftin  es 
upon  this  subjeft.  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark  of 
those  papers  that  are  written  by  the  Clergyman,  though 
others  ascribe  them  to  the  Club  in  general:  that  the  pa- 
pers marked  with  R  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  :  that  L  signifies  the  Lawyer,  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  second  speculation  ;  and  that  T  stands  for 
the  Trader  or  Merchant.  But  the  letter  X,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  some  few  of  my  papers,  is  that 
which  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot  think 
of  any  name  which  begins  with  that  letter,  except  Xe- 
nophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen,  who  have 
many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  by  letter,  I  must 
tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  car- 
ried something  hidden  under  his  cloak.  A  certain  ac- 
quaintance 


+  Commencenieiu  of  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of 
Verbs  in  Lilly's  Grammar. 
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quaintance  desiring  him  to  let  him  know  what  it  was  he 
covered  so  carefully;  "  I  cover  it,  says  he,  on  purpose 
that  you  should  not  know."  1  have  made  use  of  these 
obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are,  per- 
haps, little  amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper 
against  the  fascination  and  maliceof  evil  eyes;  for  which 
reason  I  would  not  liave  my  reader  surprised,  if,  here- 
after he  sees  any  of  my  papers  marked  with  a  Q,  a  Z,  a 
Y,  an  &c.  or  with  the  word  Abracadabra.* 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to  the  reader, 
r.s  to  let  him  know  that  the  letters,  C,  L,  and  X,  are  ca- 
balistical,  and  carry  more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for 
the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  Those  who  are  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  swear  b}^  the 
Tetrachtys,  that  is  the  number  four,  will  know  verj- 
well  that  the  number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  letter 
X,  (and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  town)  has 
in  it  many  particular  powers  ;  that  it  is  called  by  Pla- 
tonic writers  the  complete  number  ;  that  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  put  together,  make  up  the  number  ten  ;  and  that 
ten  is  all.  But  these  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary 
readers  to  be  let  into.  A  man  must  have  spent  many 
years  in  hard  study  before  he  can  airive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England,  who  Vv'as  chap- 
lain to  the. Earl  of  Essex,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
that  had  an  admirable  head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon 
his  taking  the  Doctor  of  Divinity's  degree,  he  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  fi.st  verse 
oftliefirst  chapter  of  tlie  first  bookof  C/jry«/t7<.'i',  in  wluch, 
says  he,you  havethe  following  three  words, 

ADAM,    SUETH,    ENOSH. 

He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and  by  dis- 
covering 


*  A  noted  chann  for  agues :  said  to  have  been  invciitc.d  l)v  Ba- 
3IL1DES,  an  heretic  oi  the  second  century,  who  tauyhtj  that 
very  sublime  mysteiies  were  contained  in  the  number  3t)_5,  (viz.. 
not  only  the  days  of"  the  year,  ,but  the  different  orders  of  celestial 
beings,  &c.)  to  \x  hich  number  the  ikhrtiv  letters  w  hich  compose  the 
word  A  B  R  A  c  .-v  u  A  B  K  A  iire  said  to  airiount. 
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covering  several  mysteries  in  each  word,  made  a  most 
learned  and  elaborate  discourse.  The  name  of  this  pro- 
found preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of  whom  the  reader 
may  find  a  more  particular  account  in  Dr.  Fuller's 
book  of  English  Worthies.*  This  instance  will,  I  hope, 
convince  my  readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  briiig  up  the 
rear  of  my  paper,  and  give  them  some  satisfaction  in 
that  particular.  But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these 
matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time,  which  discovers 
all  things. 

C. 


*  It  seems  the  word  Adam  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
man;  Sheth  signi'ies  placed ;  aiidExosH,  misery:  hence  this 
profound  Doflor  (lO  use  the  words  of  the  historian  referred  to) 
*'  mined  for  a  mystical  meaning,"  and  dug  out  this  moral  inference, 
that  "man  is  placed  in  misery  or  pain."  See  Fuller's  Worthui 
of^iiffolh,  p    70. 
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WEDN'ESDAY,     NOVEMBER     I4,    1711. 


Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare,  et  ludere,  et  un§i, 

Praicrac  Herodis  palmetls  pinguibu^ 

HOR.  2  EP.  ii.  183, 

"  Why,  of  two  brothers,  one  his  pleasure  loves, 
•'  Prefers  his  sports  to  Herod's  fragrant  proves." 


INCONSISTENCY  IN   CHARACTER. 


MR.   SPECTATOR. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  often  looked  for  in  your 
papers,  ?nd  have  as  often  wondered  to  find  myself  dis- 
appointed; the  rather  because  1  think  it  a  subjeft  every 
way  agreeable  to  your  design,  and  by  being  left  unat- 
tempted  by  others,  it  seems  reserved  as  a  proper  employ- 
ment for  you  ;  I  mean  a  disquisition,  from  whence  it 
proceeds,  that  men  of  the  brightest  parts,  and  most 
comprehensive  genius,  compleatly  furnished  with  talents 
for  any  province  in  human  affairs  ;  such  asb)'  their  wise  • 
lessons  of  economy  to  others,  have  made  it  evident  that 
they  have  the  justest  notions  of  life,  and  of  true  sense 

in  the  conduft  of  it ; from  what  unliapp-.  contra- 

di6lious  cause  it  proceeds,  that  persons  thus  finished  by 
nature  and  bj'  art,  should  so  often  fail  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  which  they  so  well  understand,  and  want 
the  address  to  make  a  right  application  of  their  own 
rules.  This  is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconsistency  in 
behaviour,  and  makes  much  such  a  figure  in  morals,  as 
a  monstrous  birth  in  naturals  ;  with  this  difference 
onlj-,  which  greatly  aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it 
happens  much  more  frequently;  and  what  a  blemish 
3  does 
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does  it  cast  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  world  i*  In  how  disadvantageous  a  light 
does  it  expose  them  to  the  busy  class  of  mankind, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  instances  of  persons  who 
have  so  conducted  their  lives  in  spite  of  these  transcen- 
dent advantages,  as  neither  to  be  happy  in  themselves, 
nor  useful  to  their  friends  ;  when  every  body  sees  it  was 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  eminent  in  both  these 
characters  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  no  refleftion 
more  astonishing,  than  to  consider  one  of  these  gentle- 
men spending  a  fair  fortune,  running  in  every  body's 
debt,  Without  the  least  apprehension  of  a  future  reckon- 
ing, and  at  last  loving  not  only  his  own  children,  but 
possibly  those  of  otlier  people,  by  his  means,  in  starv- 
ing circumstances  ;  while  a  +ellovv  whom  one  would 
scarce  suspect  to  have  a  human  soul,  shall  perhaps 
raise  a  vast  estate  out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder  of 
a  family  capable  of  being  very  considerable  in  their 
countrj^,  and  doing  many  illustrious  services  to  it.  That 
this  observation  is  just,  experience  has  put  beyond  all 
dispute.  But  though  the  fadl  be  so  evident  and  glaring, 
yet  the  causes  of  it  are  still  in  the  dark  ;  which  makes 
ir.e  persuade  myself,  that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable 
piece  of  entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the 
hidden  sources  of  so  unaccountable  an  evil. 
I  am, 
Sin, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 


What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has  been  mat- 
ter of  admiration  ever  since  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
human  life.  Horace  reflefts  upon  this  inconsistency 
very  agreeably  in  the  chara<5ler  of  Tigellius,*  whom  he 
makes  a  mighty  pretender  to  econom}',  and  tells  you, 

you 

*    No.    122. 
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you  might  one  day  hear  him  speak  the  most  philosophic 
things  imaginable  concerning  being  contented  with  a 
little,  and  his  contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  neces- 
saries, and  in  half  a  week  after  spend  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  he  says  this  of  him,  with  relation  to  expence,  he 
describes  him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  lavish  men 
carefully,  we  shall  find  it  always  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain incapacity  of  possessing  themselves,  and  finding 
enjoyment  in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Dryden  has  ex- 
pressed this  very  excellently  in  the  charadler  of  Zimri.* 

"  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  Epitcme. 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 
V/as  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking  j 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  ! 
In  squand'rlng  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert.' 

This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the  extravajrant 
from  one  pursuit  to  another;  and  the  reason  that  his 

expences 


*ViLLiERS,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  infamous 
ca^fl/ in  thercign  of  Char  LES  II.  He  was  Char  le&'s  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  France,  when  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
iniquitous  war  against  Holland.  After  being  the  agent  of  the 
Court,  in  its  most  unjustifiable  proceedings,  he  joined  the  opposite 
party,  and  was  the  abettor  of  turbulence  as  he  had  been  of  tvranny. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  greater  profltgacv.  The  follow- 
ing concise,  but  just  and  striking  charaftcr  of  him,  is  drawn  by 
Hume. 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  possessed  all  the  advantages 
which  a  graceful  person,  a  high  rank,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  lively 
wit  could  bestow  J  but  by  his  wild  conduct,  unrestrained  by  cither 
prudence  or  principle,  he  found  means  to  render  himself  in  the 
end  odicus.  and  even  insignificant.  'J'hc  least  interest  could  make 
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expences  are  greater  than  another's,  is,  that  his  wants 
are  also  moie  numerous.  But  what  makes  so  many  go 
on  in  this  way  to  their  lives  end,  is,  that  thev  certainly 
do  not  know  how  contemptible  they  are  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  r;ther,  that  indeed  they  are  not 
so  contemptible  as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  is 
the  createst  of  wickedness  to  lessen  your  paternal  es- 
tate. And  if  a  man  would  thoroucrhly  consider  how 
much  worse  than  banishment  it  must  be  to  his  child,  to 
ride  bv  the  estate  which  should  h<ive  been  his,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  father's  i!lin^tice  to  him,  he  would  be 
smitten  with  the  redeftion  more  d:eply  than  can  be  un- 
derstood by  any  but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there 
can  be  nothing  more  affli^lng,  than  to  think  it  had 
been  happier  for  his  son  to  have  been  born  of  any  other 
man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  verv  important  lesson,  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary 
life,  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your  being  without  the 
transport  of  some  pass.'on  or  gratification  of  some  ap- 
petite. For  want  of  his  capacitj',  the  world  is  filled 
with  whetters,  tipplers,  cutters,  sippers,  and  all  the 
numerous  train  of  those  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are 
forced  to  be  ever  exercising  their  feeling  or  tasting.  It 
would  be  hard  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  harmless 
smoakers  of  tobacco  and  takers  of  snuff. 

The 


him  abandon  his  honour,  the  smallpst  pK-asure  could  seduce  him 
from  his  interest,  the  mos'  frivol(;us  c:  price  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance his  pleasure  :  by  his  wa'it  of  secrecy  and  consttincy,  he 
destroyed  his  charafter  in  public  life;  bv  his  contempt  of  order 
and  economy,  he  di^s  pated  his  private  fortune;  by  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, he  ruined  his  health  ;  and  he  remained  at  last  as  incapable 
of  doing  hurt,  as  he  had  been  little  desirous  of  doing  good  to 
mankind." 

In  the  Rehearsal,  in  which  he  exposes  the  extravagance  and  absur- 
dity which  several  writers  oF  tragedies  had  admitted  into  their 
pieces,  among  others,  Dkyden  is  very  much  ridiculed.  That 
and  other  attacks  of  Buc  K  i.N'Oiiam,  probably  may  have  tended 
to  stimulate  Dryden  to  draw  the  charafler  of  Zimp.  i. 
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The  slower  part  of  mankind,  which  my  correspon- 
dent wonders  should  get  estates,  is  the  more  im- 
mediately formed  for  that  pursuit:  they  can  expert 
distant  things  without  impatience,  because  they  are  not 
carried  out  of  their  way  either  by  violent  passion,  or 
keen  appetite,  to  anything.  To  men  addicted  to  de- 
lights, business  is  an  interruption  ;  to  such  as  are  cold  to 
delights,  business  is  an  entertainment.  For  which  reason 
it  was  said  to  one  who  commended  a  dull  man  for  his 
application.  No  thanks  to  bim  ;  if  he  bad  no  business,  hs 
would  have  nothing  to  do. 

T.* 


*  Steele,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  often  wrote  very  ably  on 
the  advantages  of  economy,  a  virtue  which  he  never  practised. 
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THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER    I5,   IJll. 


O  suavis  anima  !   qualem  te  dicam  bonam 
Antehac  fuisse,  tales  cum  sint  reliquiae  ! 

PH/EDR.  HI.  1.  5. 

"  O  sweer  soul !  how  good  must  you  have  been  heretofore, 
"  when  your  remains  are  so  delicious  !" 


BEAUTIES  OF  SAPPHO, 


When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those  mul- 
titudes of  ancient  writers  who  flourished  in  Greece  and 
and  Italy,  I  consider  time  as  an  immense  ocean,  in 
which  many  noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed  up, 
many  very  much  shattered  and  damaged,  some  quite 
dis-jointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  some  have 
wholly  escaped  the  common  wreck  ;  but  the  number  of 
the  last  is  very  small. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

VI  RG.  ,£N.  I.  V.  122. 
"  One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vast  abyss." 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Sap- 
pho.* They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing, 
which  is  perfectly  conformable  with  that  extraordinary 
character  we  find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  of  those  great 
critics  who  were  conversant  with  her  works  when  they 

were 


*  "  In  applying  to  the  poetical  Remains  of  Satpho  the  two 
lines  of  Ph^^drus  contained  in  this  motto,  Mr.  Addison  has 
hit  upon  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  happy  applications  that  per- 
haps ever  was  made  from  any  classic  author." 

Efsay  on  the  Genius  of  Pope, 
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were  entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that 
she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  without  de- 
scending to  those  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of 
wit  with  which  many  of  our  modern  lyricks  are  so  mi- 
serably infe(fted.  Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
of  love  and  poetry :  she  felt  the  passion  in  all  its 
warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its  synqptoms.  She  is 
called  by  ancient  authors  the  Tenth  Muse  ;  and  by  Plu- 
tarch is  compared  to  Cacus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not  know,  by 
the  charafter  that  is  given  of  her  works,  whether  it  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They 
were  filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture, 
that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a 
reading.* 

An  inconstant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occasioned  great 
calamities  to  this  poetical  lady.  She  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage  flito  Sicily  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  himself  thither  on 
purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  island,  and  on  - 
this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  Hymn 
to  Venus,  with  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  present 
my  reader.  Her  hymn  was  inefFedtual  for  procuring 
E  2  that 


*  The  ingenious,  learned,  and  animated  author  of  the  Travels 
of  the  Younger  Anacharsis  into  Greece,  has  drawn  the  pic- 
ture of  Sappho  in  glowing  colours.  "Sappho,''  says  he, 
*'  has  composed  hymns,  odes,  elegies,  and  a  number  of  other 
pieces.  She  has  painted  the  most  pleasing  objefts  in  nature,  she 
has  painted  them  in  the  most  harmonizing  colours,  and  so  skilful 
is  she  in  their  distribution,  as  to  produce  the  happiest  combinations 
of  light  and  shade.  Her  taste  is  transcendent  even  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  her  style,  in  which,  by  an  address  which  gives  not  the  least 
idea  of  labour,  we  meet  with  no  dissonant  clashings,  no  violent 
shocks  between  the  elements  of  language;  in  the  greatest  part  of 
her  produftions,  her  verses  flow  with  more  grace  and  softness  than 
those  of  Anacreon.  But  with  what  force  of  genius  she  de- 
scribes the  charms,  the  transports,  and  intoxication  of  love  !  What 
scenery!  what  warmth  of  colouring!  Agitated  likePYxHiAby 
the  inspiring  god,  she  throws  on  the  paper  words  that  burn.  She 
animates  and  personifies  all  the  symptoms  of  this  passion,  to  ex- 
cite the  most  powerful  emotions  in  our  souls.  '     ■     '      ■ 
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that  happiness  which  she  praj^ed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was 
still  obdurate,  and  Sappho  so  transported  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion,  that  she  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania  called  Leu- 
cate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing 
lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  secret,  and  afterwards  to 
fling  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the 
sea,  where  they  were  sometimes  taken  up  alive.  This 
place  was  therefore  called  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  whe- 
ther or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution 
that  could  push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the 
bruises  which  they  often  received  in  their  fall,  banished 
all  the  tender  sentiments  of  love,  and  gave  their  spirits 
another  turn;  those  who  had  taken  this  leap  were  ob- 
served never  to  relapse  into  that  passion.  Sappho 
tried  the  cure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of  Sappho  so 
far  as  it  regards  the  following  ode,  I  shall  subjoin  the 
translation  of  it  as  it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  whose 
admirable  Pastorals*  and  Winter  Piece  have  been  already 
so  well  received.  The  reader  v.ill  find  in  it  that  pathetic 
simplicity  which  is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to 
the  ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in  the  Greek 
(besides  those  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dacier) 
has  several  harmonious  turns  in  the  words,  which  are 
not  lost  in  the  English.  I  must  farther  add,  that  the 
translation  has  preserved  every  image  and  sentiment  of 
Sappho,  notwitiistanding  it  has  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
an  original.  In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have  a  mind  to 
know  the  manner  of  writing  pra6tised  by  the  so  much 
celebrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine 
and  natural  beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  alFetited  or- 
naments. 

an 

*  Ambrose  Philips  was  always  much  more  praised  by  the 
friendship  of  Addisow,  than  hi;  would  have  been  by  his  impar- 
tial judgment. 
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AN    HYMN    TO    VENUS. 

I. 
"  O  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles ; 
O  Goddess !  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  Love. 

1 1. 
*'  If  ever  thru  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr'd, 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

0  gentle  Goddess !  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest. 

III. 
"  Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew. 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

IV. 

"  The  birds  dismist  (while  you  remain) 

Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  : 

Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild,  ___ 

In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd. 

And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 

And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

V. 

*'  WTiat  frenzy  in  my  bosom  rag'd. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuag'd  ? 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
Whom  in  thy  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  docs  thy  tender  heart  subdue. 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

VI- 

Tho'  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms  ; 

E  3  Tho' 
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Tho'  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice; 
The'  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  burn, 
And  be  thy  viftim  in  his  turn. 

VII. 

"  Celestial  Visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore  ! 
In  pity  come,  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distemper'd  soul  relief, 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires, 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires.' 

Madam  Dacier  observes  there  is  something  very- 
pretty  in  that  circumstance  of  this  ode,  wherein  Venus 
is  described  as  sending  away  her  chariot  upon  her  arrival 
at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  a  short 
transient  visit  which  she  intended  to  make  her.  This  ode 
was  preserved  by  an  eminent  greek  critic,*  who  inserted 
it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  perfe6tion  in  the 
structure  of  it. 

LovGiNus  has  quoted  another  ode  of  this  great  poet- 
ess, which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  kind,  and  has 
been  translated  by  the  same  hand  with  the  foregoing 
one.  I  shall  oblige  my  reader  with  it  in  another  paper. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  these 
two  finished  pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by 
any  of  our  own  countrymen.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
compositions  of  the  ancients,  which  have  not  in  them 
any  of  those  unnatural  witticisms  that  are  the  delight  of 
ordinary  readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render  into 
another  tongue,  so  as  the  beauties  of  the  original  may 
not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the  translation. 

^• 

*  DiojjYSius  of  Halicarr.asms. 
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N°-   224. 

IRiDAY,    NOVEMBER    16,    I7II. 


^—  Fulgente  traliit  constridos  gloria  curru 
Non  minus  ignotos  generosls 

HOR.    1  SAT.  VI.  23. 

•'  Chain'd  to  her  shining  car,  fame  draws  along 
"  With  equal  whir],  the  great  and  vulgar  throng." 


ON    THE    LOVE    OF    GLORY. 


If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  mankindj 
and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles  of  adtion  in 
every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  probable 
that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole  species,  and  that 
every  man  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  com- 
plexion is  more  or  less  a(5luated  by  it.  It  is  indeed  no  un- 
common thing  to  meet  with  men,  who,  by  the  natural 
bent  of  their  inclinations,  and  without  the  discipline  of 
philosophy,  aspire  not  to  the  heights  of  power  and 
grandeur;  who  never  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous 
train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appen- 
dages of  greatness;  who  are  contented  with  a  compe- 
tencj^  and  will  not  molest  their  tranquility  to  gain  an 
abundance.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
such  a  man  is  not  ambitious ;  his  desires  may  have  cut 
out  another  channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pur- 
suits; the  motive  however  maybe  still  the  same;  and 
in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed 
on  with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  anions, 
abstracted  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to  a 
generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an 
E  4  additional 
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additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous  excel- 
lence. 

This  passion  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently  per- 
verted to  evil  and  ignoble  purpor.es ;  so  that  we  may- 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable:  for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenious  dis- 
position, or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  accordingly  ex- 
press itself  in  ad;s  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cunning, 
as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  a  weak  understanding.  As 
it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  m.nd,  or 
adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praise-worth)/-  or  ridiculous.  Ambition  therefore  is  not 
to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for  as  the 
same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  diffeient,  af- 
fe6lthe  body  after  cLfferent  mariners,  so  the  same  aspir- 
ing principle  within  us,  sometimes  breaks  forth  upon 
one  objedt,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  thst  there  is  as  great  desire 
of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel  phijeis,  as  in 
any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority.  No 
man  that  could  avoid  it,  would  ever  surfer  lus  head  to 
be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour.  This  is 
the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  foru .  rd ;  and  the 
superiority  which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished 
many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds  tiiej'  have 
received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr.  Wallers  opinion, 
that  Julius  Cesak,  had  lie  not  been  master  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  would  in  all  probability  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent wresiier. 

*'  Great  J'^Lius  on  the  mountains  bred, 

A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led ; 

He  tnat  the  wo>la  subdu'd  had  been 

But  the  best  wrctUr  on  the  gieen."  * 

That 


*  The  ]cnincd  a  d  prolound  Dr.  P'e  r  g  u  sson,  in  his  Principles 
c/Moial  and  Puiuical  Science,  shcAAS  with  great  ability  the  folly  of 

those 
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That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  accidents 
of  art  and  knowledge ;  had  he  not  met  with  those  ad- 
vantages,   the  same  sparks  of   emulation   would  ha\e 
kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him   to  distinguish, 
himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature.     Since 
therefore  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in  this  life, 
but  th't  a  tiiousand  accidents  may  either  forward  or 
disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks,  a  pleasant 
and  inoffensive  speculation,  to  consider  a  great  man  as 
divested  of  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  for- 
tune, and  to  bring  him  down   in   one's  imagination  to 
that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  piesent 
possessed  of.     Thus  one  may  view  him  exercising  in 
miniature  those  talents  of  nature,  which  being  drawn 
out  by  education  to  their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the 
discharge  of  some   important  employment.      On   the 
other  hand,  one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a 
pitch  of  greatness  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  poisibie 
extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  appetite 
of  glory,  education  determines  it  to  this  or  that  particu- 
lar objeft.  The  desire  of  disiindlion  is  not,  I  think,  in 
any- instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety  of 
outsides  and  new  appearances,  which  the  modish  p;;rt  of 
the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  m  order  to  make 
themselves  remarkable;  for  any  thing  glaring  and  parti- 
cular, either  in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  knov/n  to  have 
this  good  effete,  that  it  catches  the   eye,  and  will  not 

sutler 


those  who  are  aftuated  more  by  a  desire  of  superiority  than  of  ex- 
cellence, who  pursue  comparative  more  than  posiiive  advani^iges. 
*'  If,"  says  he,"  Cato  and  A  -ton'  i  us  were  ambitious  in  ainnng 
at  the  highest  measures  ol:  personal  worth,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
the  Casar  of  Julian,  in  aspiriug  to  a  resemblance  of  the  Supreme 
God;  how  vile  must  the  ambition  of  C.iiSAR  appear,  in  \v;shing 
only  to  reduce  hi:,  fellow  citizens  and  equals  to  hold  tlieii  lives 
and  fortunes  at  his  discretion."  In  his  History  of  Rome  he  makes 
many  very  wise  observations  on  the  same  subjeft,  chiefly  v  hen  he 
is  considering  the  condud  and  chaia£ler  of  C.tSAR. 
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suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so  adorned  without 
due  notice  and  observation.  It  has  likewise,  upon  this 
account,  been  frequently  resented  as  a  very  great  slight, 
to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of  a  lampoon  or  satire,  who 
has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  his  neighbour,  because 
it  supposes  the  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  To  this  passionate  fondness  for  distinction 
are  owingvarious  frolicksome  and  irregular  pra6lices,  as 
sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  win- 
dows, singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting 
drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great  number  of  horses; 
with  many  other  enterprises  of  the  like  fiery  nature : 
for  certainly  many  a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant 
than  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to 
look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ab- 
surd ambition  that  ever  shewed  itself  in  human  nature, 
is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  experience  and 
old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be  expe6ted  he  should 
be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  receive  any  of  those 
lessening  circumstances  which  do,  in  some  measure,  ex- 
cuse the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood  :  I  mean 
the  passion  for  getting  money  exclusive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  provident  father, 'the  affeftionate  husband,  or 
the  generous  friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  com- 
fort of  honest  poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in 
those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend 
them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  Soil. 
Humanity^  good-nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  libe- 
ral education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice.  It  is 
strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abjeft  passion  kills  all 
the  noble  sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn 
human  nature  ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with 
it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unso- 
ciable husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.  But  it 
is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an  ab- 
surd passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.     As  there  are  frequent  instances  to 

be 
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be  met  with  of  a  proud  Humility,  so  this  passion,  con- 
trary to  most  others,  affedts  applause,  by  avoiding  all 
show  and  appearance  ;  for  this  reason  it  will  not  some- 
limes  endure  even  the  common  decencies  of  apparel. 
"  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor,  that  you  may 
sooth  his  vanity  by  contradifting  him."  Love  and  the 
desire  of  Glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most  delicate  and 
rational  passions.  It  is  true,  the  wise  man  who  strikes 
out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and 
dignity,  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  the 
tinfelt  weight  of  public  employment,  whether  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  attempts  or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough 
to  this  painted  greatness  to  discern  the  dawbing  ;  he  is 
then  desirous  of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurry  of 
life,  that  he  may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  ia 
tranquility  and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  prudence  in  a 
man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor  ever 
to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with 
pleasure;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved 
with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes  and  fears,  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  unmanly  indolence 
and  security.  It  is  a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that 
after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  empire, 
his  desires  turned  upon  catching  flies.  Aftive  and  mas- 
culine spirits  in  the  vigour  of  youth  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves  from 
aiming  at  a  noble  objeft,  their  desires  will  move  down- 
wards, and  they  will  feel  themselves  actuated  by  some 
low  and  abject  passion.  Thus  if  you  cut  off  the  top 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any 
higher,  it  will  not  therefore  cease  to  grow,  but  will 
quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom.  The  man  indeed  who 
goes  into  the  world  only  with  the  narrow  views  of 
self-interest,  who  catches  at  the  applause  of  an  idle  mul- 
titude, as  he  can  find  no  solid  contentment  at  the  end 
of  his  journey,  so  he  deserves  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ments 
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ments  in  his  way  :  but  he  who  is  aftiiated  by  a  noble 
principle;  whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in 
the  prospe6l  of  his  country's  good;  who  is  enamoured 
with  that  prase  which  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of 
virtue,  and  values  not  those  acclamations  which  are  not 
seconded  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own  mind; 
who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which  Providence 
has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet  would  willingly 
advance  himself  by  justifiable  means  to  a  more  rising 
and  advantageous  ground  ;  such  a  mr.n  is  warmed  with 
a  generous  emulation  ;  it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in 
him  to  wish  and  to  endeavour  that  his  power  of  doing 
good  may  be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into 
the  world  with  great  ab.lities,  is  capable  of  doing  great 
good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
care  of  education  to  infuse  into  the  untainted  youth 
early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so  the  possible 
advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor 
be  perverted  to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the 
business  of  religion  and  philosophy  not  so  much  to 
extinguish  our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  direfl;  them 
to  valuable  well-chosen  objects.  When  these  have 
pointed  out  to  us  which  course  we  may  lawfully  steer, 
it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  adversity  should  rise  upon  us,  and  not 
suffer  us  to  make  the  haven  where  we  would  be,  it 
will  however  prove  no  small  consolation  to  us  in 
these  circumstances,  that  we  have  neither  mistaken  our 
course,  nor  fallen  into  calamities  of  our  owi  pro- 
curing. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider  it  no  fiirther 
than  as  it  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  this  life)  is  highly 
valuable,  and  woit;  y  of  great  veneration;  as  it  settles 
the  various  pretensions,  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men,  .nd  thereby  consults  the  har- 
mony and  Oilier  of  the  great  community;  as  it  gives  a 
man  room  to  play  his  part,  and  exert  his  abilities ;   as  it 

animates 
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animates  to  aftions  truly  laudable  in  themselves,  in  their 
efFe6ts  beneficial  to  society  ;  as  it  inspires  rational  am- 
bition, corre<5t  love  and  elegant  desire.  * 

Z. 


N°-    22q. 


SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER   IJ,    IJli. 


Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia 

juv.  SAT.  X.  365. 


"  Prudence  supplies  the  want  of  evsry  God." 


ON    DISCRETIOX, 


I  HAVE  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid 
open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of 
the  wise  man  and  that  of  the  fool.  There  are  infinite 
reveries,  numberless  extravagancies,  and  a  perpetual 
train  of  vanities  which  pass  through  both.  The  great 
difference  is,  that  the  first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull 
his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing  some,  and 
communicating  others  ;  whereas  the  other  lets  theni  all 
indifferently  fly  out  in  words.  This  sort  of  discretion, 
however,  has  no  place  in  private  conversation,  between 
intimate  friends.  On  such  occasions  the  wisest  men 
very  often  talk  like  the  weakest;  for  indeed  the  talking 
with  a  friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tllly 


*  "The  epithets,  correB  and  elegant,  applied  to  love  and  desire, 
do  not  sugest  clear  ideas  in  the  correft  statement  of  truth,"  says 
the  philosopher  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note ;  "  the  use  of 
proper  expression  has  a  beauty  and  elegance,  which  metaphorical 
language  can  never  reach." 
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TuLLY  has  therefore  very  J'-'stl}-  exposed  a  precept 
delivered  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  man  should 
Hve  with  his  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave 
him  room  to  become  his  friend;  and  with  his  friend 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  become  his  enemy,  it  should 
not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him.  The  first  part  of  this 
rule,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  an  enemy, 
is  indeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential ; 
but  the  latter  })art  of  it,  which  regards  our  behaviour 
towards  a  friend,  savours  more  of  cunning  than  of  dis- 
cretion, and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  bosom  friend.  Besides,  that  when' a  friend 
is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls 
him,  "  a  Bewrayer  of  Secrets,"  the  world  is  just  enough 
to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the  friend,  rather  than  the 
indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided  in  liini. 

Discretion  does  not  on!)'  shew  itself  in  words,  but  in 
all  the  circumstances  ©f  action,  and  is  like  an  under- 
agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  direc^t  us  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  sliining  qualities  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  Discretion  ;  it  is 
this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which 
sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  plr.ces, 
and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  peison  wlio  is 
possessed  of  them.  Without  it  learning  is  pedantry, 
and  wit  impertinence;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness  ; 
the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightlj'' 
in  errors,  and  a6live  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  master  of 
liis  own  parts,  but  of  other  mens.  The  discreet  man 
finds  out  the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly, 
if  we  look  into  particular  communities  and  divisions  of 
of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  the  discreet  man, 
not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who 
guides  the  conversation,  and  gives  measures  to  the  so- 
2  ciety. 
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ciety.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discretion, 
is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind,  en- 
dued with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want  of  sight 
is  of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfeiStions,  and  wants 
discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfeftion,  ;:iid 
but  a  common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases 
in  his  particular  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I 'think  Discretion  the  most 
useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  Cun 
ning  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  unge- 
nerous minds.  Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to 
us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable  m.ethods 
of  attaining  them.  Cunning  has  only  private  selfish 
aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  suc- 
ceed. Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and 
like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon. 
Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers 
the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not 
able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the 
more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the 
person  who  possesses  it.  Cunning,  when  it  is  once  de- 
tected, loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of 
bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is 
the  perfeftion  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the 
duties  of  life:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  instindt,  that  only 
looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Dis- 
ci-etion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good 
understandings:  Cunning^  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  few- 
est removes  from  them.  In  short,  Cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in 
the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit, 
.and  gravity  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man, 

makes 
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mr.kes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  consider  what 
will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as 
what  it  is  at  present.  He  knows  that  the  misery  or 
happiness  which  are  reserved  for  him  in  another  world, 
lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being  placed  at  so  great 
distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not  appear  little  to 
him  because  they  are  remote.  He  considers  that  those 
pleasures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach 
nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  present  w  th 
him  in  their  full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those 
pains  and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant. 
For  this  reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself  that 
Avhich  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries  his  thoughts 
to  the  end  of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most  dis- 
tant as  well  as  the  most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He 
supersedes  every  little  prospe6l  of  gain  and  advantage 
which  oiFers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  consistent 
with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows 
his  true  interest,  and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  me- 
thods. 

I  have,  in  this  Essay  upon  Discretion,  considered  it  both 
as  an  accomplishment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore 
described  it  in  its  full  extent ;  not  only  as  it  is  conversant 
about  worldly  affjirs,  but  as  it  regards  our  whole  existence, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is 
in  general  the  dire6tor  of  a  reasonable  being.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  discretion  is  represented  by  the  wise  man,  who 
sometimes  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Discretion, 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  Wisdom.  It  is  indeed  (as 
described  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper)  the  greatest 
wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  power  of  every 
man  to  attain.  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  ac- 
quisition easy  ;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the 
Apocryphal  Writer  whom  I  have  quoted  in  my  last 

I  Saturday's 
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Saturday's  Paper,  *  "  Wisdom  is  glorious,  and  never 
fadeth  away,  yet  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  iove 
her,  and  fond  of  such  as  seek  her.  She  preventeth 
them  that  desire  her,  in  making  herself  first  known  unto 
them.  He  that  seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great  tra- 
vel :  for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his  doors.  To  think 
therefore  upon  her  is  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso 
watcheth  for  her  shall  quickly  be  without  care.  For 
she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her, 
sheweth  herseif  favourably  unto  them  in  the  ways,  and 
meeteth  them  in  every  thought." 

C. 


Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch,  vi.  ver.  12-— 16. 
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MONDAY,   NOVEMBER    I9,    lytl. 


-Mutum  est  pldlura  poema. 


*'  A  pifture  is  a  poem  without  words." 


ON    PAINTING,   ESPECIALLY    RAPHAEL  S    CARTOONS. 


1  HAVE  very  often  lamented  and  hinted  my  sorro\y 
in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of  painting  is  made 
so  little  use  of  to  the  improvement  of  our  manners. 
When  we  consider  that  it  places  the  aftion  of  the  person 
represented  in  the  most  agreeable  aspedl  imaginable, 
that  it  does  not  only  express  the  passion  or  concern  as 
it  sits  upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under  those  fea- 
tures the  height  of  the  painter's  imagination.  What 
strong  images  of  virtue  and  humanity  might  we  not  ex- 
pert would  be  instilled  into  the  mind  from  the  labours 
of  the  pencil  ?  This  is  a  poetry  which  would  be  under- 
stood with  much  less  caprcity,  and  less  expence  of  time, 
than  what  is  taught  by  writings ;  but  the  use  of  it  is 
generall}^  perverted,  and  that  admirable  skill  prostituted 

to 


*  Tl)Is  speculation  was  written  with  the  generous  design  of  pro- 
moting a  subscription  just  then  set  on  foot  for  having  the  Cartoons 
of  Raphael  copied  and  engraved  by  Siguor  Nicola  Do- 
rig  n  y,  who  had  been  invited  over  from  Rome  by  several  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  whom  the  Queen  had  given  her  licence  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  proposals  (printed  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  origi- 
nal Speflators)  this  artist  oflers  to  deliver  eight  plates,  niretecn 
inches  high,  and  from  twenty-five  or  thiity  inches  long,  lor  four 
guineas  subscription;  although,  he  says,  fht  piir.ts  ol  A  i  i  XAN- 
DE  b's  battles  after  le  Ek  r.  n,  being  but  five  in  number,  were  fre- 
quently sold  for  twenty  guineas. 
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to  the  basest  and  most  unworthy  ends.     Who  is  the 
better  man  for  beholding  the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the 
best  wrought  Bachanal,  the  images  of  sleeping  Cupids, 
languishing  nymphs,  or  any  of  the  representations  of  gods, 
goddesses,  demi-gods.  Satyrs,  Polyphemes,  Sphynxes, 
or  Fauns  !  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  are  some- 
times pretended  to  be  represented  under  such  draughts, 
were  given  us  by  the  Painter  in  the  charafters  of  real 
life,  and  the  persons  >,f  men  and  women  whose  actions 
have  rendered  them  laudable  or  infamous  ;  we  should 
not  see  a  good  history-piece  without  receiving  an  in- 
structive le<5liire.     There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this 
truth,  than  the  testimony  of  every  reasonable  creature 
who  has  seen  the  Cartoons  in  her  Majesty's  gallery  at 
Hampton-Court.     These  are  representations  of  no  less 
a6tions  than  those  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles.   As  I  now  sit  and  recolledt  the  warm  images  which 
the  admirable  Raphael  has  raised,  it  is  impossible  even 
from  the  faint  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has 
not  seen  these  two  years,  to  be  unmoved  at  the  horrot 
and  reverence  which  appear  in  the  whole  assembly  when 
the  mercenary  man  fell  down  dead;  at  the  amazement 
of  the  man  born  blind,  when  he  first  receives  his  si^^ht ; 
or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of  the  sorcerer  when  he 
is  struck  blind.    The  lame,  when  they  <irst  find  strength 
in  their  feet,  stand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigour.     The 
heavenly  Apostles  appear  afting  these  great  things,  vi  :th 
a  deep  sense  of  the  infirmities  which  they  relieve,  but  no 
value  of  themselves  who  administer  to  their  weakness. 
They  know  themselves  to  be  but  instruments;  and  the 
generous  distress  they  are  painted  in  when  divine  ho- 
nours are  offered  to  them,  is  a  representation  in  the  most 
exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of  Holiness.     When  St. 
Paul  was  preaching  to  the  Athenians,  with  what  won- 
flerful  art  are  almost  all  the  differe.it  temper"*  of  mankind 
represented  in  that  elegant  audience  ?  You  see  one  cre- 
dulous of  all  that  was  said;  another  wrapt  up  in  deep 
suspence;  another  saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  what 
I  y  2  he 
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he  SH^'s  ;  another  angry  that  the  Apostle  destroj^s  a  fa- 
vourite opinion  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up ;  ano- 
ther wholly  convinced,  and  holding  out  his  hands  in 
rapture  ;  while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading  characters  in  the  as- 
sembly. I  will  not  pretend  so  much  as  to  mention  that 
chart  on  which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of  our  blessed 
Lord  after  his  resurreftion.  Present  authority,  late  suf- 
ferings, humility  and  majesty,  despotic  command,  and  di- 
vine love,  are  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial  aspeft.  The 
figures  of  the  eleven  Apostles  are  all  in  the  same  passion  of 
admiration,  but  discover  it  differently  according  to  their 
chara6ters.  Peter  receives  his  master's  orders  on  his 
knees  with  an  admiration  inixed  with  a  more  particular 
attention:  the  two  next  with  a  more  open  ecstacy, 
though  still  constrained  by  the  awe  of  the  divine  pre- 
'sence.  The  beloved  disciple,  whom  I  take  to  be  the 
right  of  the  two  first  figures,  has  in  his  countenance 
wonder  drowned  in  love  ;  and  the  last  personage,  whose 
back  is  towards  the  spe6tators,  and  his  side  towards  the 
presence,  one  would  fancy  to  be  St.  Thomas,  as  abashed 
by  the  conscience  of  his  former  diffidence;  which  per- 
plexed concern  it  is  possible  Raphael  thought  too  hard 
a  task  to  draw,  but  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  dif- 
ficulty to  describe  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest  piety  in 
the  painter;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  religious  mind  are 
expressed  in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
possibly  be  performed  by  the  most  moving  eloquence. 
These  invaluable  pieces  are  very  justly  in  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  and  most  pious  Sovereign  in  the  world  ;  and 
cannot  be  the  frequent  obje6t  of  every  one  at  their  own 
leisure:  but  as  an  engraver  is  to  the  painter  what  a 
printer  is  to  the  author,  it  is  worthy  her  Majesty's  name, 
that  she  has  encouraged  that  noble  artist  Monsieur  Do- 
RIGNY  to  publish  these  works  of  Raphael.  We  have 
of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the  Transfiguration,  which, 
I  think,  is  held  a  work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

3  Methinks 
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Methhiks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  people  of  con- 
dition, after  their  large  bounties  to  foreigners  of  no 
name  or  merit,  should  they  overlook  this  occasion  of 
having  for  a  trifling  subscription,  a  work  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  behold,  without  being 
warmed  with  the  noblest  sentiments  that  can  be  inspired 
by  love,  admiration,  compassion,  contempt  of  this  world, 
and  expectation  of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  can  do  our 
country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of  merit,  who  apply  to 
us  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  which  generally  ac- 
companies merit.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  oughs 
to  be  neglefted ;  and  a  modest  behaviour  should  alarm 
us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose  something  excel- 
lent under  that  disadvantage  in  the  possessor  of  that 
quality.  My  skill  in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  di- 
rected by  the  passion  of  the  piftures,  is  so  inconsidera- 
ble, that  I  am  in  very  great  perplexity  when  I  offer  to 
speak  of  any  performances  of  painters  of  landscapes, 
buildings,  or  single  figures.  This  makes  me  at  a  loss 
how  to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  exposes  to 
sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next  in  Chandois-street  : 
but  having  heard  him  commended  by  those  who  have 
bought  of  him  heretofore  for  great  integrity  in  his  deal- 
ing, and  overheard  him  himself  (though  a  laudable  pain- 
ter) say,  nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come  into  the 
room  with  those  he  had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  lose  an 
occasion  of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting  to  speak 
of  his  auftion. 

T, 


fj 
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N°-  227. 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER  20,    I7II. 


Ta»  ^ci'nuv  a.'Ttoivq  tic   xvjj.cclot,  Trjvce,  ccXiVfuat 

Ki'«a  ^,)j 'liroOcti'W,   ToyJ^Lcsf."  nov  u.^v  rervxloit, 

THEOCR.   IDYL.   Hi.  24. 
"  Wretch  that  I  am!  ah,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
"  Will  you  not  hear  me,  nor  regard  my  woe  ? 
"  I'll  strip  and  throw  myself  from  yon  rock  so  high, 
•'  Where  Ol  pis  sits  to  watch  the  scaly  fry. 
••  Should  I  be  drown'd,  or  'scape  with  life  away, 
*'  If  cur'd  of  Love,  you  tyrant,  would  be  gay." 

V. 

THE    lover's    leap. 


In  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made  mention  of  a 
place  called  the  Lover's  Leap,  which,  1  find,  has  laised  a 
great  curiosity  among  several  of  my  correspondents.  I 
there  told  them  that  this  leap  was  used  to  be  taken  from 
a  promontory  of  Leucas.  This  Leucas  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Acarnania,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  overflowed 
and  washed  away  ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  is  divided 
from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence  the 
Lover  took  his  Leap,  was  formerly  called  Leucate.  If 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know  both  the  island  and  the 
promontory  by  their  modern  titles,  he  wijl  find  in  his 
map,  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the  name  of 
St.  Mauro,and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucate  under 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since 
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Since  I  am  ena:aged  thus  far  in  antiquity,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  Theocritus,  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  pa- 
per, describes  one  of  his  despairing  shepheids  addressing 
himself  to  his  mistress  after  the  follovving  manner :  "Alas! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  wretch  that  I  and!  Will  you 
not  hear  me?  I'll  throw  off  my  clothes,  and  take  a  leap 
into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much  frequented  by 
Olfis  the  fisherman.  And  though  I  should  escape  with 
my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it."  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  critics  to  determine  whether  the  place, 
which  this  shepherd  so  particularly  points  out,  was  not 
the  above-mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other 
Lover  s  Leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have  the  s;ime  ef- 
fect. I  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  th  ;t  the 
shepherd  means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he  wuu!d 
drown  himself,  since  he  represents  the  issue  of  his  leap 
as  doubtful,  by  adding  that  if  he  should  escape  with  life,  he 
knows  his  mistress  wiil  be  pleased  with  it  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  interpretation,  that  she  would  rejoice  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with 
some  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this  subjedt.  The 
first  is  sent  me  by  a  physician. 


MR.   SPECTATOR,  *^ 

*  The  Lover's  Leap,  which  you  mention  in  your  2  3;?d 
paper,  was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  effeftual  cure  f  jt 
love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  for  all  other  evils.  In 
short,  Sir,  1  am  afraid  it  was  such  a  leap  as  that  which- 
Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  Leandek.  A 
man  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart,  who  breaks, 
his  neck  to  prevent  it.  1  know  very  well  the  wonders 
which  ancient  authors  relate  concerning  this  Leap  ;  and 
in  particular,  that  very  many  persons  who  tiied  it,  es- 
caped not  only  with  their  lives  but  with  their  limbs.  If  by 
this  means  they  got  rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  give  for  it ;  why 

F  4  may 
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may  we  not  suppose  that  the  cold  bath  into  which  they 
plunpred  themselves,  had  also  some  share  in  their  cure? 
A  leap  into  the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  warers,  very 
often  grves  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn 
to  the  bloud ;  for  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  dis- 
tempers which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could 
produce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable  author,  in 
which  the  frenzy  produced  by  love,  is  compared  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  hitingof  a  mad  dog.  But 
as  this  comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your  paper, 
and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule  the  author 
who  has  made  use  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  desire 
you  to  consider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by  these 
two  different  causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  not 
very  properly  be  cured  by  the  same  means. 
I  am. 
Sib, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  well-wisher, 

ASCULAPIUS.' 


MB.    SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love.  My  story  is 
very  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of 
it.  A  young  gentleman,  after  hav  ng  made  his  applica- 
tions to  me  for  three  years  together,  and  filled  my  head 
with  a  thousand  dreams  of  happiness,  some  few  daji-s 
since  married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the 
world  your  promontory  lies,  which  you  call  the  Lover's 
Leap,i\nd  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  land?  But  alas ! 
I  am  afsaid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of  our 
times  would  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  such  a  leap, 
than  in  singing  a  hymn  to  Venus.  So  tnat  I  must  cry 
out  withDiDo  in  Dry  den's  Virgil: 

*  Ah !  cruel  htaven  that  made  no  cure  for  love  ! 

Your  disconsolate  servant, 

jiTHENAIS.' 

MISTER 
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MISTFR  SPICTATUR, 

*  My  heart  is  so  full  of  lofds  and  passions  for  Mrs. 
GwiNiFRiD,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  ovenun  with 
cholers  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good  happiness  to 
have  my  dwelhiig  (which  is  placed  by  my  creat-cran-fa- 
tJier  upon  tiie  bottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  distaiice  but 
twenty  niiie  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  would  indeed  in- 
deafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon  it  on  puipose.  Now 
good  Mister  SncTAruK  of  Crete  Pritain,  you  must 
know  it,  there  is  in  Caernarvanshire  a  very  pig  moun- 
tain, the  cloPv'  oi  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Penmain- 
maure,  and  you  must  also  know,  it  is  no  great  journey 
on  foot  from  me ;  but  the  road  is  stony  and  bad  for 
shooes.  Now,  theie  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  moun- 
tain a  very  high  rock,  like  a  parish  steeple,  that  cometh 
a  huge  deal  over  the  sea ;  so  when  1  am  in  my  melan- 
cholies, and  I  do  thiow  myself  from  it,  I  do  desire  my 
fery  good  friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Sjiautur,  if  1  shall  be 
cure  of  my  giiefous  lotes ;  for  there  is  the  sea  clear  as 
giass,  and  as  creen  as  the  leek.  Tcien  likewise  it  1  be 
drown,  and  pi  eak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  WiiJ  not 
lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in  your  answers, 
for  I  am  in  crete  haste,  and  it  is  my  tesires  to  do  my 
pusiness  without  loss  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  af- 
fections, your  ever  lofing  friend, 

DAVYTH  AP  SHENKVNr 

*  p.  s.  My  law-suits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but 
I  have  lost  my  causes ;  and  so  have  made  my  resolutions 
to  go  down  and  leap  before  the  frost  begin  ;  for  I  am  apt 
to  take  coids.' 


Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against  love 
than  sober  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Hum  bras 
and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extra- 
vagancies of  this  passion,  as  any  of  the  old  philosophers. 
I  shall  therefore  publish  very  speedily  the  translation  of 

a  little 
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a  little  Greek  manuscript,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned 
friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records 
which  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  that  stood 
upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  reader  will  find 
it  to  be  a  summary  account  of  several  persons  who  tried 
the  Lover's  Leap,  and  of  the  success  they  found  in  it. 
As  there  seem  to  be  in  it  some  anachronisms  and  devia- 
tions from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not  wholly 
satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the 
produftion  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters,  who  have 
imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  J  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution,  because  I 
know  there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition, 
who  would  not  fail  to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they 
caught  me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 

C. 
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N°'    228. 


WEDN.ESDAY,    NOVEMBER    21,    lyilt 


Percuudatorem  fugito,  nam  garrtilus  idem  est, 

HOR.  I  E?.  xviii.  69, 

"  Th'  inquisitive  will  blab  ;  from  such  refrain  : 
"  Their  leaky  ears.no  secret  can  retain." 


THE  INQUISITIVE  ARE  GENERALLY  BLABS.* 


There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of  speech, 
a  tolerable  good  capacity  for  conceiving  what  is  said  to 
it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  common  life;  but  naturally  very  vacant 
of  thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply  itself 
to  foreign  assistances.  Of  this  make  is  that  man  who 
is  very  inquisitive.  \  ou  may  often  observe,  that  though 
he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  any  man  upon  any  thing  with 
which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  caimot  trust  to  the 
range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  himself  upon  that 
foundation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new  inquiries.  Thus 
though  you  know  he  is  fit  for  the  most  polite  conver- 
sation, you  shall  see  him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by 
a  jockey,  giving  an  account  of  the  many  revolutions  in 
his  iiorse's  nealth,  what  potion  he  made  him  take,  how 
that  agreed  with  him,  how  afterwards  he  came  to  his 
stomach  and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  impertinence ; 
and  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to  him  on  tne  most 

important 

*  Fielding  illustrates  this  observation  very  naturally  and 
happily  in  the  charafcter  of  Mr.  Pa  k  T  r  1  d  g  e  .  He  ( P  a  k  t  r  1  d  G  e  j 
was  a  very  Loiicstman;  tor,  as  he  was  the  most  u.quisitive  pf  mor- 
tals, and  eternally  prying  into  the  atiairs  ot  others,  so  he  very 
fauhfuUypaid  them,  by  communicating,  m  return,  every  thing  with- 
in his  knowledge. 

Tom  Jones,  scene  at  the  inn  at  Upton, 
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important  truths.  This  humour  is  far  from  making  a 
man  unhapp}',  though  it  may  subje6l  him  to  raillery  ; 
for  he  generally  falls  in  with  a  person  who  seems  to  be 
born  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative  fcUotv.  It  is  so 
ordered,  that  there  is  a  secret  bent,  as  natural  as  the 
meeting  of  different  sexes,  in  these  two  charafters,  to 
supply  each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the  other 
day  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisitive  man 
look  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the  approach  of 
one  of  these  talkers.  The  man  of  ready  utterance  sat 
down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his  head,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  making  an  uneasy  countenance,  he  began  ;  *  There 
is  no  manner  of  news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is 
the  matter  with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night ;  whe- 
ther I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not ;  but  I  fancy  I  do 
not  wear  shoes  thick  enough  for  the  weather,  and  I  have 
coughed  all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  custom  of 
washing  my  head  winter  and  summer  with  cold  water, 
prevents  any  injury  from  the  season  entering  that  way  ; 
so  it  must  come  in  at  my  feet ;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it ; 
as  it  comes  so  it  goes.  Most  of  our  evils  proceed  from 
too  much  tenderness  ;  and  our  faces  are  naturally  as  little 
able  to  resist  the  cold  as  other  parts.  The  Indian  an- 
swered very  well  to  an  European,  who  asked  him  how 
he  could  go  naked ;  "  I  am  all  face." 

I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welcome  to  my  ge- 
neral inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence  could 
have  been  ;  but  somebody  calling  our  talker  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  the  inquiier  told  the  next  man  who 
sat  by  him,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who  was  just  gone 
from  him,  used  to  wasli  his  head  in  cold  water  every 
morning;  and  so  repeated  almost  verbatum  all  that  had 
been  said  .to  him.  The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the 
fUnnels  of  conversation  ;  they  do  not  take  in  any  thing 
for  their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 
They  are  the  channels  through  which  all  the  good  and 
evil  that  is  spoken  in  town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are 
offended  at  them,  or  think  they  suffer  by  their  behaviour, 

mav 
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may  themselves  mend  that  inconvenience  :  for  they  are 
not  a  malicious  people,  and  if  you  will  supply  them, 
you  may  contradift  any  thing  they  have  said  before 
by  their  own  mouths.  A  farther  account  of  a  thing 
is  one  of  the  gratefullest  goods  that  can  arrive  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  more  particular 
than  to  say,  The  town  will  have  it,  or  I  have  it  from  a 
good  hand :  so  that  there  is  room  for  the  town  to  know 
the  matter  more  particularly,  and  for  a  better  hand  to 
contradict  what  was  said  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridiculous  than 
in  a  father,  who  has  been  earnestl)^  solicitous  to  have 
an  account  bow  his  son  has  passed  his  leisure  hours  ;  if 
it  be  in  a  way  thoroughly  insignificant,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer  discovers  in  seeing  him 
follow  so  hopefully  his  own  steps.  But  this  humour 
among  men  is  most  pleasant  when  they  are  saying  some- 
thing which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  n  third  person  to 
hear,  and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent.  The  other  day 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  and  two 
gentlemen  of  this  species  immediately  fell  a  whispering 
his  pedigree.  I  could  overhear,  by  breaks,  She  was  his 
aunt ;  then  an  answer,  Ay,  she  was  of  the  mother's  side  ; 
then  again  in  a  little  lower  voice,  His  father  wore  ge- 
nerally a  darker  wig;  answer,  Not  much,  but  this  gen- 
tleman wears  higher  heels  to  his  shoes. 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such  merely 
from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations,  there  is  no- 
thing, methinks,  so  dangerous  as  to  communicate  secrets 
to  them  ;  for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  makes  them 
as  impertinently  communicative  :  but  no  man,  though 
he  converses  with  them,  need  put  himself  in  their  power, 
for  they  will  be  contented  with  matters  of  less  moment 
as  well.     When  there  is  fuel  enough,  no  matter  what 

it  is. Thus  the  ends  of  sentences  in  the  news-papers, 

as,  "  This  wants  confirmation," — "  This  occasions  many 
speculations,"  and  "  Time  will  discover  the  event,"  are 
read  by  them,  and  considered  not  as  mere  expletives. 

One 
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One  may  see  now  and  then  this  luimour  accompanied 
•with  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowing  what  passes,  without 
turning  it  to  anj'  use  in  the  world  but  merely  their  own 
entertainment.  A  mind  which  is  gratified  this  way  is 
adapted  to  liumour  and  pleasantry,  and  formed  for  an 
unconcerned  character  in  the  world  ;  and,  like  myself, 
to  be  a  mere  spedlator.  This  curiosity,  without  malice 
or  self-interest,  laj^s  up  in  the  imagination  a  magazine 
of  circumstances  wh  ch  cannot  but  entertain  when  they 
are  produced  in  conversation.  If  one  were  to  know> 
from  the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest  servant, 
the  different  intrigues,  sentiments,  pleasures,  and  in- 
terests of  mankind,  would  it  not  be  the  most  pleasing 
enteitainment  imaginable  to  enjoj'-  so  constant  a  farce, 
as  the  observing  mankind  much  more  different  from  them- 
selves in  their  secret  thoughts  and  public  aftions,  than 
in  their  night-caps  and  long  periwigs  ?* 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Caius  GRACcrius,  the 
Roman,  was  frequently  hurried  by  his  passions  into  so 
loud  and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and  so  strained 
his  voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed.  To  remedy  this 
excess,  he  had  an  ingenious  servant,  byname  LiciNius, 
always  attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instrument 
to  regulate  the  voice;  who,  whenever  he  heard  his  master 
begin  to  be  high,  immediately  touched  a  soft  note,  at 
which  'tis  said  Caius  would  presently  abate  and  grow 
calm. 

'  Upon  recolleding  this  story,  I  have  frequently  won- 
dered that  this  useful  instrument  should  have  been  so  long 
discontinued;  especially  since  we  find  that  this  good 
office  of  LiciNius  has  preser\'ed  his  memory  for  many 

hundred 


*  When  the  Spectator  wrote,  large  full-bottomed  wigs 
were  worn  by  all  men  of  fashion.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  pi  ruke 
in  fashion  at  ihat  time  cAkd  Tiiffkt-  cap-aiigs  :  which  had  short  tyes, 
with  very  small  close  round  heads. 
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hundred  years,  which,  methinks,  should  have  encouraged 
some  one  to  have  revived  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good, 
j-et  for  his  own  credit.  It  may  be  objefted,  that  our 
loud  talkers  are  so  fond  of  their  own  noise,  that  they 
would  not  take  it  well  to  be  checked  by  their  servants. 
But  granting  this  to  be  true,  surely  any  of  their  hearers 
have  a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  note  in  their  own 
defence.  To  be  short,  no  Licinius  appearing,  and  the 
noise  increasing,  I  was  resolved  to  give  this  late  long 
vacation  to  the  good  of  my  country ;  and  I  have  at 
length,  by  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious  artist,  (who 
works  for  the  Royal  Society)  almost  compleated  my 
design,  and  shall  i  e  ready  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  the 
public  with  what  number  of  these  instruments  they 
please,  either  to  lodge  at  coffee-houses,  or  carry  for 
their  own  private  use.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  pay 
that  respeft  to  several  gentlemen,  who  I  know  will  be 
in  danger  of  offending  against  this  instrument,  to  give 
them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters,  in  which  I  shall 
only  write.  Get  a  Licinius. 

I  should  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  that  I  must 
not  conclude  without  desiring  you  to  accept  one  of 
these  pipes,  which  shall  be  left  for  you  with  Buckley  ; 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  serviceable  to  you,  since  as 
you  are  silent  yourself,  you  are  most  open  to  the  insults 
of  the  noisy. 

I  am.  Sin,  &c, 

w,  b: 

*  I  had  alinost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  an  im* 
provement  in  this  instrument,  there  will  be  a  particular 
note,  which  I  call  a  hush-note-;  and  this  is  to  be  made 
use  of  against  a  long  story,  swearing,  obsceneness,  and 
the  like.' 

T. 
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N°-    229. 


THURSDAY,     NOVEMBER    22,    I7II. 


-Spiral  adhuc  Amor, 


Vivurtque  commissi  calores 
lEotia.  fidibus  puellae. 

HOR.  4OD.  ix.  10. 

"  Nor  Sappho's  amorous  flames  decay, 

"  Her  living:  songs  preserve  their  charming  art, 

"  Her  '  verse'  still  breathes  the  passions  of  her  heart." 

FRANCIS. 


TRANSLATION    OF    SAPPHO  S    ODE. 


Among  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a 
statue  which  has  lost  the  arms,  legs,  and  head;  but  dis- 
covers such  an  exquisite  workmanship  in  what  remains 
of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had  learned 
his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he  studied  it  so  atten- 
tively, that  he  made  most  of  his  statues,  and  even  his 
piftures  in  that  gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase; 
for  which  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still  called  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  school. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the  5ubje6l 
of  this  paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the  poets 
and  critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure  above  mentioned  is 
among  the  statuaries  and  painters.  Several  of  our 
countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular,  seem  very 
often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic  writings, 
and  in  their  poems  upon  Love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  ode, 
the  English  reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if 

he 
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he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  person  of  a 
lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  I  shall  set  to  view  three 
different  copies  of  this  beautiful  original  :  the  first  is  a 
translation  by  Catullus,  the  second  by  Monsieur  Boi- 
LEAu,  and  the  last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of 
the  Hyjnn  to  Vemis  has  been  so  deservedly  admired.  * 

AD    LESBIAM, 

Ille  mi  par  esse  Deo  videtur, 
Ille,  si  fas  est,  superare  Divos, 
Qui  sedens  adversus  identidem  te 

Speftat,  &  audit 

Duke  ridentem  ;  misero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  sensus  mihi :    nam  simul  te, 
LfiSBiA,  adspexi,  nihil  est  super  ml 

Quod  Icquor  amens. 

Lingua  sed  torpet :  tenuis  sub  artus 
Flamma  dimanat :  sonitu  suopte 
Tinniunt  aures :   gcmina  teguntur 

Lumlna  no6le. 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the  reason  why 
one  of  these  verses  is  printed  in  Roman  Letters,  f  and 
if  he  compares  this  translation  with  the  original,  will 
find  th.;t  the  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word 
for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but 
with  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  which  is  so  re- 
markable in  the  Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic 
Ode.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier 
has  told  us,  that  this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved  intire 
in  LoNGiNus,  since  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  looks 
into  that  author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there  must  at 

VOL.  IV.  G  least 


^  Ambrose  Phillips. 

+  It  is  wanting  in  tbe  old  copies,  and  has  been  supplied  by  con- 
jefture  as  above.  But  in  a  curious  edition  of  Catu  i  Lus,  published 
at  Venice  in  1738,  said  to  be  printed  from  an  a.cicnt  MS.  newly 
discovered,  this  line  is  given  thus — '•  Face  loguendum.'^ 
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least  have  been  another  stanza,  which  is  not  transmitted 
to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment,  which  I  shall 
here  cite,  is  that  of  Monsieur  Eoileau. 

Heureux  !    qui  pres  de  tot,  pour  toi  seule  soupire : 
Qui  jouit  du  plaisir  de  t  enteiidre  parler: 
Qui  te  voit  quelqucfois  doucement  lul  sourire. 
Les  Dieux,  dans  son  bonheur,  peuvent-Ils  legaler  ? 

Jc  sens  de  vcine  en  veine  une  subtile  flamme 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps,  si-tot  que  je  te  vois : 
Et  dans  les  doux  transports,  ou  s'egare  mon  amc, 
Je  ne  scaurois  trouver  de  langue,  ni  de  voix. 

Un  nuage  confus  se  repand  sur  ma  vue, 

Je  n'entens  plus^  je  tombe  en  de  douces  langueursj 

Et  pale,  sans  haleinc,  interdite,  esperdue, 

Un  frisson  me  saisit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  reader  will  see'thatthis  is  rather  an  imilation  thaji 
a  translation.  The  circumstances  do  not  lie  so  thick 
together,  and  follow  one  another  with  that  vehemence 
and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  In  short,  Alonsieur 
BoiLEAU  has  given  us  all  the  poetry,  but  not  all  the 
passion  of  this  famous  fragment.  I  shall,  in  the  last 
p]a<;e,  present  my  reader  with  the  English  translation. 

I. 

*'  Blest  as  lb'  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
Tbe  vooih  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

1 1. 
"  'Twas  this  dcpriv'n  my  soul  of  rest,  * 
And  rais'd  such  tumults  in  my  breast; 
For  while  I  gazd,  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost: 

"  Mr 


*  The  ingenious  Mr. Hen  11  v  Erskine.oF Edinburgh,  wrote 
an  excellent  parody  u]  on  this  ode,  addressed  to  a  nobleman  much 
addiflcd  to  his  glass,  tcscribing  the  progressive  effe£ls  of  drinking. 
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III. 
"  My  bosom  glow'd;  the  subtle  fiarr.e 
Ran  quite  through  all  my  vital  irame; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hur.g; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

"  In  d-wy  damps  mv  limbs  were  chill'dj 
Mv  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feebl-  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  dy'd  away." 

Instead  of  g'ving  anv  chara6ler  of  this  Ijist  translation, 
I  shall  desire  my  learned  reader  to  look  into  the  criticisms 
which  LoNGiNUS  has  made  upon  the  orgina!.  By  that 
means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the  translations  he 
ought  to  give  the  preference.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
this  translation  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sappiioj 
and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  language  will 
possibly  suffer. 

LoNGiNus  has  observed  that  this  description  of  love 
in  Sappho  is  an  exadl  copy  of  nature,  and  that  all  the 
c  rcumstances  which  follow  one  another  in  such  an  hurry 
of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  repugnant 
to  each  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  the  phrenzies 
of  love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editor?, 
through  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has  taken  oc- 
casion from  it  to  mention  a  circumstance  related  by 
Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  famous  story  of  Ax- 
TiocHus,  who  fell  in  love  with  SiRAroNicE,  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, and  (net  daring  to  discover  his  passion) 
pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  i>y  sickness,  tells  us, 
that  Erasistratus,  the  physician,  found  out  the  nature 
of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  love  which  he 
had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stratonice  was 
in  the  room  of  the  love-sick  Prince,  when  those  symp- 
toms discovered  t::eiTiselves  to  his  physician  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  they  were  not  very  different  from  those 
which  Sappho  here  describes  in  a  lover  sitting  by  his 

G  2  mistress. 
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mistress.  The  story  of  Antiochus  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  need  not  Jidd  the  sequel  of  it,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  my  present  subjeft. 

C. 


N°-  230. 
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Homines   ad  Decs  nulla  re  piopius  accedunt,  quam  salutem 

Hominibus  dando. 

T  u  L  r . 

"  Men  resemble  the  Gods'in  nothing  so  much,  as  in  doing  good 
"  to  their  fellow-creatures." 


ON    BENEFICENCE. 


Human  nature  appears  a  very  deformed,  or  a  very 
beautiful  objeft,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men  of  inflamed 
passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining  each  other  by 
secret  treachery  ;  when  we  observe  base  and  narrow 
ends  pursued  by  ignominious  and  dishonest  means  ; 
when  we  behold  men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it  were  for 
the  destruction  of  it;  we  are  even  ashamed  of  our 
species,  and  out  of  humour  with  our  own  being.  But 
in  another  light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good,  and 
benevolent,  full  of  a  generous  regard  for  the  public  pro- 
sperity, compassionating  each  other's  distresses,  and  re- 
lieving each  other's  wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  view  they  ap- 
pear gods  to  i-Mch  other,  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest 

power, 
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power,  that  of  doing  good  ;  and  the  greatest  compli- 
ment we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  being, 
has  been  by  calling  this  disposition  of  mind  Humanity. 
We  cannot  but  observe  a  pleasure  arising  in  our  own 
breast  upon  the  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  generous  adlion, 
even  when  we  are  wholly  disinterested  in  it.  I  cannot 
give  a  more  proper  instance  of  this,  than  by  a  letter 
from  Plinv,  in  which  he  recommends  a  friend  in  the 
most  handsome  manner,  and  methinks,  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle,  though 
each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been  so  many  hundred 
years  in  his  grrave. 


TO  MAXIMUS. 
*  What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend  of  yours,  I 
think  I  may  now  with  confidence  request  for  a  friend  of 
mine.     Arrianus  Maturius  is  the  most  considerable 
man  of  his  country  :  when  I  call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak 
with  relation  to  his  fortune,  though  that  is  very  plenti- 
ful, but  to  his  integrity, justice,  gravity,  and  prudence; 
his  advice  is  useful  to  me  in  business,  and  his  judgment 
in   matters  of  learning.     His  fidelit}',  truth,  and  good 
undeistanding,  are  very  great ;  besides  this,  he  loves  me 
as  you  do,  than  which   I  cannot   say  any  thing  that 
signifies  a  warmer  affedlion.      He  has   nothing  that's 
aspiring;  and,  though  he  might  rise  to  the  highest  order 
of  nobility,  he  keeps  himself  in  an  itiFerior  rank ;  yet 
I  think  myself  bound  to  use  my  endeavours   to  serve 
and  promote  him  ;  and  would  therefore  find  the  means 
of  adding  something  to  his  honours  while  he  neither 
expefts  nor  knOws  it,  nay,  though  he  should  refuse  it. 
Something,  in  short,  I  would  have  for  him  that  may  be 
honourable,  but  not  troublesome;  and  I  intreat  that  you 
will  procure  him  the  first  thing  of  this  kind  that  offers, 
by  which  you  will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  also  ; 
for  though  he  does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will  be  as 
grateful  in   acknowledging  your  favour  as  if  he  had 
asked  it.* 
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*  Tht  riticdlioiis  in  some  of  your  papers  on  the  ser- 
vile nuiiiiier  of  education  t;o\v  in  use,  huve  given  biith 
to  an  aii.bitioii,  which,  nnlees  ji  u  d.scounteniince  it,  will, 
I  doubt,  erig:;ge  ine  in  a  very  difficult,  though  not 
ungratelul  i.d\enture.  I  rm  i.bout  to  undert;;ke,  for 
the  sake  of  the  British  youth,  to  instruct:  them  in  such 
a  inEuner,  that  the  most  dangerous  page  in  Virgil  or 
KowF.R  iiiay  be  read  I;y  then  w.th  much  pleasure,  and 
with  perfect  s.fety  to  their  peisons. 

*  Could  I  prev.iil  so  far  i.s  to  be  honoured  with  the 
proteftion  o  son.e  few  of  them  (for  I  am  not  hero 
enough  to  rescue  many)  my  design  is  to  retire  with 
them  to  an  agreeable  solitude,  th.  ugh  within  tlie  neigh- 
bouihciod  of  a  city,  for  the  conven'ence  of  their  being 
instru6ltd  in  music,  dancing,  drawing,  designing,  or  any 
othej  such  accomplishineuls,  which  it  is  conceived  niay 
make  as  proper  diversioiis  for  them,  and  almost  as  plea- 
sai,r,  as  :he  litrie  sordid  games  which  dirty  school-boys 
are  so  much  delighted  with.  It  may  easily  be  imagined, 
how  such  a  pretty  societ}',  conversing  with  none  be- 
neath themselves,  and  sometimes  admitted,  as  peihaps 
not  unenteitaining  parties,  amongst  better  company, 
commended  and  c:  ressed  foi;  their  little  peiformances, 
and  turned  by  such  conversations  to  a  certain  gallantry 
of  soul,  might  be  bio  ght  early  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  most  polite  English  writeis.  Tills  having  given 
them  some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  v.ouid  make 
themselves  mrsteis  of  .the  Latin  tongue  b}'  methods  far 
easier  than  those  in  Lilly,  with  as  little  difficulty  or 
reluctance  as  young  ladles  learn  to  speak  French,  or  to 
sing  Italian  Operas.  When  they  had  advanced  thus  far, 
it  would  be  time  to  form  their  taste  something  njore 
exactly.  One  that  had  anj'  true  relish  of  fine  writing, 
might,  with  great  j^ieasure  both  to  himself  and  them, 
run  over  tcgethcr  with  them  the  best  Roman  historians, 
poets,  and  or  tors,  and  point  out  their  mo;e  remaik.;ble 
beauties ;   give  them  a  short  scheme  of  chronology,  a 
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little  view  of  geography,  medals,  astronomy,  or  what 
else  might  best  feed  the  busy  inquisitive  humour  so 
natural  to  that  age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  least  spark 
of  gen 'US,  when  it  was  once  awakened  by  the  shining 
thoughts  and  great  sentiments  of  those  admired  writers, 
cou.'d  not,  1  believe,  be  easily  with-held  from  attempt^ 
ing  that  more  difiicult  sister  language,  whose  exalted 
beauties  they  would  have  heard  so  often  celebrated  as  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole  learned  world.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  would  be  requisite  to  exercise  their  style 
in  writing  any  light  pieces  that  ask  more  of  fancy  than 
of  judgment:  and  that  frequently  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, which  every  one,  methinks,  should  be  most  con- 
cerned to  cultivate,  especially  letters,  in  which  a  gentle- 
man must  have  so  frequent  occasions  to  distinguish 
himself.  A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen 
into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would  form  almost  a  little 
academy,  and  doubtless  prove  no  such  contemptible 
companions,  as  might  not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to 
mingle  himself  in  their  diversions,  and  draw  them  into 
such  serious  spoits  as  might  prove  nothing  less  in- 
structing than  the  gravest  lessons,  1  doubt  not  but  it 
might  be  made  some  of  their  favourite  plays,  to  contend 
which  of  them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a  poem 
or  oration  most  gracefuily,  or  sometimes  to  join  in 
afting  a  scene  of  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  own 
Shakespear.  .The  cause  of  Milo  mi^ht  ag-ain  be 
pleaded  before  more  favourable  judges,  C^sar  a  second 
time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  another  race  of  Athe- 
nians be  afresh  enraged  at  the  ambition  of  another 
Philip.  Amidst  these  noble  amusements,  we  could 
hope  to  see  the  early  dawnings  of  our  imagination  daily 
brighten  into  sense,  their  innocence  improve  into  virtue, 
and  their  unexperienced  good-nature  directed  to  a  ge- 
nerous love  of  their  country. 

I  am,    &c.' 
T. 
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SATURDAY,     NOVEMBER    24,    I7II. 


O  Pudor  !  O  Pietas- 


O  Modesty  !    O  Piety  !" 


ON    MODESTY, 


Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  my  correspondents,  I  met  with  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness, 
that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much  pleased  with  it  my- 
self, and  question  not  but  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  You,  who  are  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies,  can- 
not but  have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on  siicli 
as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  before  them.  This 
is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress,  to  which  ingenuous  minds 
are  the  most  liable,  and  may  therefore  deserve  some  re- 
marks in  your  paper.  Many  a  biave  fellow,  who  has 
put  his  enemy  to  fi;ght  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  ut- 
most disorder  upon  making  a  speech  before  a  body  of 
his  friends  at  home.  One  would  think  there  was  some 
kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  liirge  circle  of  peo- 
ple, when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person.  I  have 
seen  a  new  adloi*  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  sneak  or  move,  and  have  expe<5led  he 
would  have  died  above  three  adls  befoie  the  dagger  or 
cup  of  poisun  were  brought  in.  It  would  not  be  amiss, 
if  such  an  one  were  at  first  introduced  as  a  ghost,  or  a 
2  statue, 
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statue,  until  he  recovered  his   spirits,  and  grew  fit  for 
some  living  part. 

*  As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shews  a  diffi- 
dence, which  is  not  displeasing,  it  implies  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  respedt  to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It 
is-a  sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  for  their  favour 
much  better  than  words  could  do  ;  and  we  find  their 
generosity  naturally  moved  to  support  those  who  are  in 
so  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the  Opera  of 
Almabidj,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  a  young 
singer,*  whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  first 
appearance,  recommended  her  no  less  than  her  agreeable 
voice,  and  just  performance.  Meer  bashfulness  with- 
out merit  is  aukward ;  and  merit  without  modesty,  in- 
solent. But  modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  ac- 
ceptance, and  generally  meets  with  as  many  patrons  as 
beholders. 

I  am,  &c.* 


It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert  himself  to 
advantage  in  an  assembly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either 
to  sing  or  speak,  who  lies  under  too  great  oppressions  of 
modesty.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a  friend  of 
mine  concerning  the  force  of  pronunciation,  our  dis- 
course led  us  into  tlie  enumeration  of  the  several  organs 
of  speech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfection, 
as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  tlie  nose,  the  palate, 
and  the  wuid-pipe.  Upon  which,  says  mj;-  friend,  you 
have  omitted  the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  and 
that  is  the  forehead. 

But  notwithstandmg  an  excess  of  modesty  obstructs 
the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  pro- 
portion of  it  is  thought  so  requisite  to  an  orator,  that 
rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to  their  disciples  as  a 
particu.ar  in  their  art.  Ciceko  teiis  us  that  he  never 
liked  an  orator,  who  did  not  appear  in  some  little  con- 
fusion 

*  Mrs.  Barbier. 
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fusion  at  the  beginning  of  liis  speech,  and  confesses  that 
he  himself  never  entered  upon  an  or.tion  without 
trembling  and  concern.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  defe- 
rence which  is  due  to  a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  fails 
to  raise  a  benevolence  in  the  audience  tow;irds  the  per- 
son who  speaks.  My  correspondent  has  taken  notice 
that  the  bravest  men  often  sppt-ar  timorous  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  indeed  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  gene- 
rally no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward. 

Lingua  melior,  scd  frigida  bello 


J)extera 

VI  R  G.     ^.  N.    XI.    338. 

"   Bold  at  tlie  council-board  ; 


*'  But  cau'.ious  in  the  field,  he  shunu'd  the  sword." 

DRY  DEN. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications 
of  Drances  in  Virgil;  as  Homer,  to  express  a  man 
both  timorous  and  saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point, 
which  is  very  larelj'^  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings; 
riamelj'^,  that  lie  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of 
a  deer. 

A  just  and  re:.s  )nable  modesty  does  not  only  re- 
commend e.ocjuence,  but  sets  off  every  great  talent 
which  a  m;;n  can  be  possessed  of  It  heightens  all  the 
virtues  which  it  accompanies  ;  like  the  shades  in  paint- 
ings, it  ra.ses  and  lounds  every  figure,  and  makes  the 
colours  more  beaut  ful,  though  not  so  gla.ing  as  they 
would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  onlj'  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to 
virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate /c't//w^  in  the 
soul,  which  makes  her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself 
from  every  thing  t!)at  has  danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an 
exquisite  Sv  ns.bility,  j-s  warns  her  t  )  shun  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  everj'  thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recolledl  either  the  place  or  time 
of  what  I  am  going  to  mention  ;  but  I  have  read  some- 
where in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 

of 
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of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  me- 
lancho!}',  which  disposed  several  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  The  senate,  after  having  tried  many 
expedients  to  prevent  this  self-murder,  which  was  so 
frequent  among  them,  published  an  edl6l,  That  if  any 
womay  whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  herself^ 
her  corpse  should  be  exposed  nakid  in  tiie  street,  and 
dragged  about  the  city  in  the  most  public  manner.  This 
edift  immed  ately  put  a  stop  to  the  pra6lice  which  was 
before  ^o  common.  We  niav  see  in  t!iis  instance  the 
stiength  o\' female  modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome 
the  violence  even  of  m;;dness  nnd  despair.  Ttiefear  of 
shame  in  the  fair  !-ex,  was  in  tliose  dajs  more  prevalent 
than  that  of  death. 

If  Alodesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our  actions, 
and  is  in  nianj'  cases  so  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue; 
what  can  more  undernijne  morality  than  that  politeness 
wlucii  reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
and  treats  dS  uafashionaule  the  most  ingenuous  part  of 
our  behaviour  ;  which  recommends  impudence  as  good 
breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance,  not 
because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  shameless  } 

Se.veca  tliougiit  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  Vice, 
that  hepiescribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret,  and 
advises  us  to  raise  it  in  ourselves  upon  imaginary  oc- 
casions, when  such  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themselves; 
for  this  is  the  meaning  ol  h^s  precept,  that  when  we  are 
by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest  solitudis,  we  should 
fancy  that  Cato  stands  btfoie  us  and  sees  ever)'  thing 
we  do.  In  short,  if  you  banish  Modesty  out  of  the 
world,  she  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is 
in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  Modesty,  as  it  is  a  virtue  ; 
1  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty,  which 
justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which  those  per- 
sons very  often  discover,  who  value  themselves  most 
upon  a  well-bred  confidence.  This  happens  when  a 
plan  is  ashamed  to  adt  up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not 

upon 
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upon  any  consideration  be  surprised  in  the  praftice  of 
those  duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  world.  Many  an  impudent  libertine  would 
blush  to  be  caught  in  a  serious  discourse,  and  would 
scarce  be  able  to  shew  his  head,  after  having  disclosed  a 
religious  thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all  outward 
shew  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully 
avoided  by  this  set  of  shame-faced  people,  as  what 
would  disparage  their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infallibly 
bring  them  to  dishonour,  Tliis  is  such  a  poorness  of 
spirit,  such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  degenerate 
abje6l  state  of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human  nature 
incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  instances  of 
it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth,  his  pro- 
fession, his  property,  or  the  like  misfortunes,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  re6tify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any 
of  the  ai'orementioned  circumstances,  he  becomes  much 
mere  so  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them.  They 
should  rather  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  imperfections  which  are  not  in  his 
power,  by  those  perfections  which  are;  or  to  use  a  very 
witty  allusion  of  an  eminent  author,  he  should  imitate 
C^SAR,  who,  because  his  head  was  bald,  covered  that 
defeft  with  laurels. 

C. 
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MONDAY,    NOVEMBER   26,    171I, 


Nihil  largiundo  gloriam  adeptus  est. 

SALLUST. 

•'  By  bes*^o\ving  nothing  he  acquired  glory." 
spectator's    jaunt    with    sir    ANDREW    FREEPORT. 


jVIY  wise  and  good  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  di- 
fides  himself  almost  equally  between  the  town  and  the 
count^5^  His  time  in  town  is  given  up  to  the  public, 
and  the  management  of  his  private  fortune;  and  after 
every  three  or  four  days  spent  in  this  manner,  he  retires 
for  as  many  to  his  seat  within  a  fev/  miles  of  the  town, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friend. 
Thus  business  and  pleasure,  or  rather  in  Sir  Avdrew 
labour  and  rest,  recommend  each  other.  They  take 
their  turns  with  so  quick  a  vicissitude,  that  neither  be- 
comes a  habit,  or  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  he  should  be  surfeited  with  either.  I  often 
see  him  at  our  club  in  good  humour,  and  yet  sometimes 
too  with  an  air  of  care  in  his  looks ;  but  in  his  country 
retreat  he  is  always  unbent,  and  such  a  companion  as  I 
could  desire ;  and  therefore  I  seldom  fail  to  make  one 
with  him  when  he  is  pleased  to  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got  into  his  chariot, 
two  or  three  beggars  on  each  side  hung  upon  the  doors, 
and  solicited  our  charity  with  the  usual  rhetoric  of  a  sick 
wife  or  husband  at  home,  three  or  four  helpless  little 
children,  all  starving  with  cold  and  hunger.  We  were 
forced  to  p,art  with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  their  im- 
portunity; 
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poitunity;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  with 
the  blessings  and  acclamarions  of  these  people. 

"  Well  then,"  says  Sir  Andrew,  "we  go  ofFwith  the 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the  begg;.rs,  and  perhaps 
too  bur  healths  will  be  drunk  at  the  next  ale-house  :  so 
all  we  shall  be  able  to  value  ourselves  upon,  is,  that  we 
have  promoted  the  trade  of  the  viftualler  and  the  ex- 
cises of  the  government.  But  how  few  ounces  of  wool 
do  we  see  upon  the  backs  of  those  poor  creatures  ?  And 
when  they  shall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they  will  hardly 
be  better  dressed;  they  must  always  live  in  rags  to 
look  like  objefts  of  compassion.  If  their  families  too 
are  such  as  they  are  represented,  it  is  certain  they  can- 
not be  better  clothed,  and  must  be  a  great  deal  worse 
fed.  One  would  think  potatoes  should  be  all  their 
bread,  and  tiielr  drink  the  pure  element ;  and  then  what 
goodly  customers  are  the  farmers  like  to  have  for  their 
wool,  corn,  and  cattle  ?  Such  custo-iers,  and  such  a 
consumption,  cannot  choose  but  advance  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  hold'up  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants  who  live  by 
buj'ing  aiid  seiling,  ought  never  to  encourage  beggars. 
The  goods  which  we  export  are,  indeed,  the  product  of 
the  lands,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  their  value  is 
the  labour  of  the  people;  but  how  much  of  these  peo- 
ple's labour  shall  we  export  whilst  we  hire  them  to  sit 
still .''  The  very  alms  they  receive  from  us,  are  the 
wages  of  idleness.  I  have  often  thought  that  no  man 
should  be  permitted  to  take  relief  from  the  parish,  or  to 
ask  it  in  the  street,  until  he  has  first  purchased  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands ;  and  then  the  public  ought  only  to  be  taxed 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If  this  rule  was  stri6tly 
observed,  we  should  see  every  where  such  a  multitude 
of  new  labourers,  as  would,  in  all  probability,  reduce 
the  prices  of  all  our  manufactures.  It  is  the  very  life  of 
merchandise  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.     The  merchant 

ought 
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ought  to  make  his  out-set  as  cheap  as  possible,  that  he 
maj*  find  the  greater  profit  upon  his  returns;  and  no- 
t  ing  will  enable  him  to  do  this  Lke  the  reduclion  of 
the  price  of  labour  upon  all  our  manuFaflures.  This 
too  would  be  the  ready  way  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  foreign  markets.  The  abatement  of  the  price  of 
the  manufadlure  would  pay  for  the  carriage  of  it  to 
more  distant  countries ;  and  this  consequence  would  be 
equally  beneficial  both  to  the  landed  and  trading  in- 
terests. As  so  great  an  addition  of  labouiing  hands 
would  produce  this  happy  consequence  both  to  the 
merchant  and  the  gentleman,  our  liberality  to  common 
beggars,  and  every  other  obstru6lion  to  the  increase  of 
labourers,  must  be  equally  pernicious  to  both." 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm.  That  the  re- 
duftion  of  the  prices  of  our  manufa6lures  by  the  addition 
of  so  many  new  hands,  would  be  no  inconvenience  to 
any  man  :  but  observing  I  was  something  startled  at 
the  assertion,  he  made  a  short  pause,  and  then  resumed 
the  discourse.  "  It  may  seem,"  says  he,  "  a  paradox, 
that  the  price  of  labour  should  be  reduced  without  an 
abatement  of  wages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  with- 
out any  inconvenience  to  the  labourer,  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  both  these  tilings  may  happen. 
The  wages  of  the  labourers  make  the  greatest  part  of 
the  price  of  every  thing  that  is  useful;  and  if  in  pro- 
portion with  the  wages  the  prices  of  all  other  things 
should  be  abated,  every  labourer  with  less  w.iges  would 
still  be  able  to  purchase  as  many  necessaries  of  life ; 
where  then  would  be  the  inconvenience  ?  But  the  price 
of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  more 
hands  to  a  manufacture,  and  yet  the  wages  of  persons 
remain  as  high  as  ever.  The  admirable  Sir  William 
Petty  has  given  examples  of  this  in  some  of  his 
writings :  one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  is  that  of  a 
watch,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  so  as  shall 
suit  my  present  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  a  single 
watch  could  not  be  made  so  cheap  in  proportion  by  one 

only 
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only  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by  a  hundred; 
for  as  there  is  vast  variety  in  the  work,  no  one  per- 
son could  equally  suit  himself  to  all  the  parts  of  it; 
the  manufa<5ture  would  be  tedious,  and  at  last  but 
clumsily  performed.  But  if  a  hundred  watches  were 
to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the  cases  majr  be  assigned 
to  one,  the  dials  to  another,  the  wlieels  to  another,  the 
springs  to  another,  and  ever)-  other  part  to  a  proper 
artist.  As  there  would  be  no  need  of  perplexing  any 
one  person  with  two  mucii  variety,  every  one  would 
be  able  to  perform  his  single  part  with  greater  skill  and 
expedition  ;  and  the  hundred  watches  would  be  finished 
in  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  one,  and  every 
one  of  them  at  one-fourth  part  of  the  cost,  though  the 
wages  of  every  man  were  equal.  The  reduftion  of 
the  price  of  the  manufiiiture  would  increase  the  de- 
mand of  it,  all  the  same  hands  w^ould  be  still  employed, 
and  as  well  paid.  The  same  rule  will  hold  in  the  cloth- 
ing, the  shipping,  and  all  other  trades  whatsoever.  And 
thus  an  addition  of  hands  to  our  manufactures  will 
only  reduce  the  price  of  them  ;  the  labourer  will  still 
have  as  much  wages,  and  will  consequently  be  enabled 
to  purchase  more  conveniencies  of  life;  so  that  every 
interest  in  the  nation  would  receive  a  benefit  from  the 
the  increase  of  our  working  people. 

"  Besides,  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  charity  to  com- 
mon beggars,  since  every  beggar  is  an  inhabitant  of  a 
parish,  and  every  parish  is  taxed  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  poor.  For  my  ov^n  part,  I  cannot  be  mightily 
pleased  with  the  laws  which  have  done  this,  which  have 
provided  better  to  feed  than  employ  the  poor.  We  have 
a  tradition  from  our  forefathers,  that  after  the  first  of 
those  laws  was  made,  they  were  iusuked  with  that  fa- 
mous song; 

"  Hang  sorrow,  and  cast  away  save, 
The  parish,  is  bound  to  find  us,''  &.c. 

^'  And  if  we  will  be  so  good-natured  as  to  maintain  theni 

without 
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without  work,  tliey  can  do  no  less  in  return  than  sing 
us  The  Merry  Beggars. 

"  What  then  ?   Am  I  against  all  a6ls  of  charity  ? 
God  forbid  !  I  know  of  no  virtue  in  the  Gospel  that  is 
in    more    pathetic    expressions    recommended   to  our 
pradlice.    "  I    was  hungry  and  ye  gave   me  no  meat, 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me  not,  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me-  not  in,  sick  and  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me  not."     Our  Blessed  Saviour 
treats  the  exercise  or  negledl  of  charity  towards  a  poor 
man,  as  the  performance  or  breach  of  his  dutj^  towards 
himself.     I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  the   will   of  rny 
Lord  and  Master:  and  therefore  if  an  industrious  man 
shall  submit   to  the  hardest  labour  and  cosrsest   fare, 
rather  than  endure  the  shame  of  taking  relief  trom  the 
parish,  or  asking  it  in  the  street,  this  is  the  hungrj^,  the 
thirsty,  and  the  naked  ;  and  I  ought  to  believe,  if  any 
man  is  come  hither  for  shelter  against  prosecution  or 
oppression,  this  is  the  sti  anger,  and  I  ought  to  take  him 
in.     If  any  countryman  of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  miserable  capti- 
vity, this  is  the  man  in  prison,  and  I  should  contribute 
to  his  ransom.     I  ought  to  give  to  an  hospital  of  in- 
valids, to  recover  as  many  useful  subjefts  as  I  can;  but 
I  shall  bestow  none  of  my  bounties  upon  an  alms-house 
of  idle  people;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  should  not 
think  it  a  reproach  to  me  if  I  had  withheld  my  charity 
from  those  common  beggars.     But  we  prescribe  better 
rules  than  we  are  able  to  pradlise;   we  are  ashamed  not 
to  give  into  the  mistaken  customs  of  our  countrj' :  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worse 
than  that  of  common  swearing,  that  the  idle  and  the 
abandoned  are  suffered  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  all 
that  is   sacred,    to  extort  from  Christian    and   tender 
minds,  a  supply  to  a  profligate  way  of  life,  that  is  al- 
ways to  be  supported,  but  never  relieved." 

Z. 
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Tanquam  hxc  sint  nostrl  medicina  furoris, 


Aut  Deus  ille  mails  Lomlnum  mltescere  discat. 

VIRG.  ECL.  X.  V.    60. 

*'  As  if  by  these,  my  sufferings  I  could  ease  ; 
"  Or  by  my  pains  the  God  of  love  appease." 


ACCOUNT  OF  THOSE  WHO  TOOK  THE  LOVER  S  LEAP. 


I  SHALL  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  pro- 
mise I  have  made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with 
a  translation  of  the  little  Greek  manuscript,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records  that  were 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  promon- 
tory of  Leuccte.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's 
Leap,  and  is  inscribed,  "  An  Account  of  Persons,  Male 
and  Female,  who  offered  up  their  Vows  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and 
leaped  from  the  Promontory  of  Leucate  into  the  loniaa 
Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  Passion  of  Love." 
This  account  is  very  diy  in  many  parts,  as  only  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  lover  who  lenped,  the  person  he 
leaped  for,  and  relating,  in  short,  that  he  was  "either 
cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by  the  fall.  It  indeed  gives 
the  names  of  so  manj?^  who  died  by  it,  that  it  would  have 
looked  liice  a  bill  of  mortal  t}%  had  I  translated  it  at  full 
length ;  I  have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of  it, 
and  only  extrafted  such  particular  passages  as  have 
something  extraordin;.ry,  either  in  the  case,  or  in  the 

cure) 
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cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it. 
After  this  short  preface  take  the  account  as  fo.lows. 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped 
for  BoMBYCA  the  musician  :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with 
the  loss  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which  were  broken  in 
the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised, 
but  escaped  vv^ith  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  ^Eschines,  being  in  love  with 
Lycus  ;  and  ^schines  her  husband  being  in  love  with 
JEuRiLLA;  (which  had  made  this  married  couple  very- 
uneasy  to  one  another  for  several  years)  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent;  they  both 
of  them  escaped,  and  have  l.ved  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  The^saly,  deserted  by  Plexip- 
Pus,  after  a  courtship  of  three  years  ;  she  stood  upon 
the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  some  time,  and  after 
having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  b.acelet,  and  a  little 
pi(5lure,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received  from 
Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  ialo  the  sea,  and  was 
taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  s!ie  leaped,  made  an  offering  of 
a  silver  Cupid  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Sim.^stha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  Myndian,  perished 
in  the  ^\U. 

Chai;ixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with 
Rhodope  the  courtesan,  h  vin:;  spent  his  whole  estate 
upon  her,  was  cdvis.d  by  his  sister  to  leap  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  amour,  but  vvouiLj  iiot  hearken  to  hej-  uiifil 
he  was  reduce:!  to  his  his*  tiilent;  being  fursak-rn  by 
Rhodope,  ac  length  resolved  to  t;.ke  the  leap.  Peris. icd 
in  it. 

^Rib^us,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Ei-iRus,  in  love  with 
Praxin'oe,  the   wife  of  Thespis,  escaped  without  da 
mage,    saving,  only  that  two   of  his  fore-teeth,  were 
struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora, 

U   2 
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Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to  tak«  this  leap 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory;  but 
being  arrived  at  the  promontory,  she  there  met  with 
DiMMAciius  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and 
married  him  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  v/eeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in 
the  western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the 
ear  from  Tkestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  es- 
caped with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several 
years  before  driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to 
this  leap  ;  being  now  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in 
the  fall. 

HipPAKCH  us,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own  wife, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and  died 
of  his  fall;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her  gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia, 
an  Athenian  matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with 
great  agility,  bat  was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

DiAGORAs,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid; 
he  peeped  several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his 
heart  misgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married  her 
that  eveniijg. 

CiajEDVs,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in  the 
Pythian  records,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person 
whom  he  leaped  for,  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he 
was  set  aside,  and  not  suffered  to  leap. 

EuNicA,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love 
with  EuRYBATES.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with 
his  master's  daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming 
in  soon  enough  to  his  relief. 

SAPfHO, 
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Sappho,  the  LesUian,  in  love  with  Phaon,*  arrived 
at  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  habited  like  a  bride  in  gar- 
ments as  white  as  snow.  She  wore  a  garland  of  myrtle 
on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the  little  musical 
instrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  sung 
an  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  oh  one 
side  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then 
tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and 
amidst  thousands  of  spe6lators,  who  were  anxious  for 
her  safet}'-,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance, 
marched  direftly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of 
her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw 
herself  off"  the  rock  with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was 
never  before  observed  in  any  who  had  attempted  that 
dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  present  related,  that 
they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  Trom  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  v/ho  affirmed 
that  she  never  came  to  tne  bottom  of  her  leap,  bat  that 
she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  a:id  ihat  they 
saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  shape.  But 
whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and  fluttering  of  her  gar- 
ments might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or 
whether  she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that 
musical  and  melancholy  bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the 
Lesbians. t 

Alc.£us,  the  fam^jUs  Lyric-poet,  who  had  for  some 

time  been  passionately  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at 

the  promontory  of  Leucate  that  very  evening,    in  order 

to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account;  but   hearing  that 

H  3  Sappho 


*  "  The  sensibility  oFSapp  HO,  (says  the  Younger  Anachar- 
sis)  was  extreme.  She  loved  Phaom,  who  forsook  her. — 
After  various  attempts  to  bring  him  back,  despairing  hence'or- 
ward  of  happiness,  enher  with  him  or  without  him,  she  took  the 
leap  of  Leucate,  and  perished  in  the  waves." 

t  The  Author  of  the  Younger  Anacharsis  is  at  great 
pains  to  vindicate  Sappho  from  the  charge  of  dissoluteness. 
He  observes  in  a  note,  that  nothing  tending  to  substantiate  that 
accusation  is  to  be  found  in  authors  near  her  own  time. 
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Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  body 
could  be  no  where  found,  he  very  generously  lamented 
her  fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  Ode  upon  that  occasion. 

LEAPED  IN  THIS  OLYMPIAD   25O. 


Males,      -     - 

-      124 

Females,     -    - 

-     1 26 

Cured,      -     - 

120 

Males,     -     - 

-     -    51 

Females,    -    - 

•     -     69 
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WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    28,    I7II. 

Vellem  la  amicitia  sic  erraitmus. 

HOR  .  I  SAT.  iii.  41. 

"  I  wish  this  error  in  our  friendship  reign'd." 


ON    GOOD,  NATURED    LIES,     ALSO   A    LETTTER    OM 
FREETHINKERS. 


You  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has  been 
told  with  some  entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it  over 
again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the  jest,  but  give 
light  into  the  truth  of  the  n.Tration.  This  sort  of  ve- 
racity, though  it  is  impertinent,  has  something  amiable 
in  it,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  love  of  truth,  even  on 
frivolous  occasions.  If  such  honest  amendments  do  not 
promise  an  agreeable  companion,  they  do  a  sincere 
friend  ;  for  which  reason  one  should  allow  them  so  much 
of  our  time,  if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set  us 
right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  manner  of  harm,  whe- 
ther the  facts  be  one  way  or  the  other.  Lies  which 
are  told  out  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  a  man  should 
detect  in  his  own  defence,  because  he  should  not,  be 
triumphed  over.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  malice,  he 
should  expose,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because  everj*  man  should  rise  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  :  but  the  officious  Liar,  many  have  argued, 
is  to  be  excused,  because  it  does  some  man  good,  and  no 
man  hurt.  The  man  who  made  more  than  ordiriary 
speed  from  a  fight  in  which  the  Athenians  were  beaten, 
*nd  told  them  they  had  obtained  a  compleat  vi^lor}^,  and 
H  4  put 
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put  the  whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  exultation, 
was  checked  by  the  magistrates  for  this  falsehood;  but 
excused  himself  by  saying,  "  O  Athenians  !  am  I  your 
enemy  because  I  gave  you  two  happy  days?"  This  fel- 
low did  to  a  whole  people  what  an  acquaintance  ofmine 
does  every  day  he  lives,  in  sorrie  eminent  degree,  to  par- 
ticular persons.     He  is  ever  lying  people  into  good 
humour,  and,  as  Plato  said,  it  was  allowable  in  phy- 
sicians to  lye  to  their  patients  to  keep  up  t!;eir  spirits,  I 
am  half  doubtful  whether  my  friend's  behaviour  is  not 
as  excusable.  His  manner  is  to  express  himself  surprised 
at  the  chearful  countenance  of  a  man  whom  he  observes 
diffident  of  himself;  and  generally,  by  that  means,  makes 
h'lS  lie  a  truth.  He  will,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  the  circumstance,  ask  one  whom  he  knows  at  variance 
with  another,  what  is  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
naming  his  adversary,  does  not  applaud  him  with  that 
heartiness  which  formerly  he  has  heard  him  ?  "  lie  said 
indeed,  fcontinues  he)  I  would  rather  have  that  man 
for  my  friend   than  any  man  in  England  ;  but  for  an 
enemj''" — This  melts  the  person  he  talks  to,  who  ex- 
pefted  nothing  but  downright  raillery  from  that  side. 
According  as  he  sees  his  praftices  succeed,  he  goes  to 
the  opposite  parly,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot  imagine 
how  it  happens  that  some  people  know  one  another  so 
little  ;  "  you  spoke  with  so  much  coldness  of  a  gentle- 
man who  said  more  good  of  you,  than,  let  me  tell  you, 
any  man  living  deserves."  The  success  of  one  of  these 
incidents  was,  that  the  next  time  that  one  of  the  adversa- 
ries spied  the  other,  he  hems  after  him  in  the  public 
street,  and  they  must  crack  a  bottle  at  the  next  tavern, 
that  used  to  turn  out  of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  one 
another's  eye-shot.     He  will  tell  orie  beauty  she  was 
commended  by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she  gave  the 
woman  he  speaks  to,  the  preference  in  a  particular  for 
which  she  herself  is  admired.  The  pleasantest  confusion 
imaginable  is   made  through  the  whole  town  by  my 
friend's  indiredl  offices.  You  shall  have  a  visit  returned 
3  after 
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after  half  a  year's  absence,  and  mutual  railing  at  each 
other,  every  day  of  that  time.  They  meet  with  a  thou- 
sand lamentations  for  so  long  a  separation,  each  party 
naming  herself  for  the  greatest  delinquent,  if  the  other 
can  possibly  be  so  good  as  to  forgive  her,  which  she  has 
no  reason  in  the  world,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
goodness,  to  hope  for.  Very  often  a  whole  train  ofrail- 
ers  of  each  side  tire  tlieir  horses  in  setting  matters  right, 
which  they  have  said  during  the  war  between  the 
parties  ;  and  a  whole  circle  of  acquaintance  are  put  into 
a  thousand  pleasing  passions  and  sentiments,  instead  of 
the  pangs  of  anger,  envy,  detraftion,  and  malice. 

The  worst  evil  I  ever  observed  this  man's  falsehood 
occasion  has  been,  that  he  turned  detfaftion  into  flattery. 
He  is  well  skilled  in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  by 
overlooking  what  mien  really  are,  he  grounds  his  artifices 
upon  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion, if  two  distant  friends  are  brought  together,  and  the 
cement  seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  until  he  finds  new 
appearances  to  take  off  all  remains  of  ill-will,  and  that  by 
new  misunderstandings  they  are  thoroughly  reconciled. 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Dcvomhirc,  Nov.  14,   1711. 
SIR, 

*  There  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood,  two  days  ago, 
one  of  your  gay  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  being 
attended  at  his  entry  with  a  servant  of  his  own,  besides  a 
countryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a  guide,  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  village  to  learn  whence  and  what  he  might 
be.  The  countryman  (to  whom  they  app  ied  as  most 
easy  of  access)  knew  little  more  than  that  the  gentleman 
came  from  London  to  travel  and  see  fashio'is,  and  was, 
as  he  heard  say,  a  Freethinker.  What  religion  that 
might  be,  he  could  not  tell :  and  for  his  own  part,  if  they 
had  not  told  him  the  man  was  a  Freethinker,  he  should 
have  guessed,  by  his  way  of  talking,  he  was  little  better 

than 
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than  a  Heathen  ;  excepting  only  tliat  he  had  been  a  good 
gentleman  to  him,  and  made  him  drunk  twice  in  one  day, 
over  and  above  wliat  they  had  bargained  for. 

'  i  do  not  look  upon  the  simplicity  of  this,  and  several 
odd  inqu.iits  with  which  I  sha  1  not  trouble  you,  to  be 
■woiideitd  at,  much  less  can  1  think  that  our  youths  of 
fine  wit,  and  enlaiged  undtrstandings,  have  any  reason 
to  liiugh.  There  is  no  necessity  that  every  'squire  in 
Great-Britain  should  know  what  the  word  Freethinker 
stands  for  ;  but  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  who 
value  themselves  upon  that  conceited  t,tle,  were  a  little 
better  instru(5led  in  what  it  ought  to  stand  for ;  and  that 
they  wou'd  not  peisui.de  themselves  a  man  is  really  and 
truly  a  Freethinker,  in  any  tolerable  sense,  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  being  an  Atheist,  or  i.n  Infidel  of  any  other 
distinction.  It  may  be  doubted  with  good  reason,  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  in  nature,  a  moieabjeft,  slavish,  and 
bigotted  generation  than  the  tribe  of  Beaux  Esprifs,  at 
present  so  prevailing  in  tl.is  island.  Their  pretension 
to  be  Freethinkers,  is  no  other  thnn  rakes  have  to  be 
free-livers,  andsavages  to  be  fiee-men;  that  is,  they  can 
think  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy  of  their 
inclination,  or  their  fancy,  shall  suggest;  they  can  think 
as  wildly  as  they  talk  and  aft,  and  will  not  endure  that 
their  w  it  should  be  controuled  by  such  formal  things 
as  decenc3'  and  common  sense.  Deduftion,  coherence, 
consistency,  and  all  the  rules  of  reason  they  accordingly 
disdain,  as  too  precise  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a  libera^ 
education. 

*  This,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  their  writings, 
or  my  own  observi.tion,  is  a  true  account  of  the  British 
Freethinker.  Gur  visitant  here  who  gave  occasion  to 
this  p.iper,  has  brought  with  him  a  new  sys  em  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  yet  ac- 
quainted W'ith,  but  will  lose  no  opportunitj'  of  informing 
myself  whether  it  contain  any  thing  worth  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's notice.     In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  I  cannot  but 

think 
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think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  if  you  would 
take  this  subject  into  your  consideration,  and  convince 
the  hopeful  youth  of  our  nation,  that  licentiousness  is 
not  freedom;  or  if  such  a  paradox  will  not  be  understood, 
that  a  prejudice  towards  Atheism  is  not  impartiality. 
I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  PHILONOUS* 


NO-    2  3q. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER   29,    I7II. 


-Popularcs 


Vinccntem  strepitus 

HOR.    ARS    POET    V.  8l. 

"  Awes  ihe  tumultuous  noises  of  the  pit. " 

llOSCOMMON. 


THE    TRUNK-MAKER    IN    THE    PLAY-HOUSE. 


There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the"  pro- 
vidence of  a  Spectator  than  public  shows  and  di- 
versions ;  and  as  among  these  there  are  none  which 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  elegant  entertainments 
that  are  exhibited  in  our  Theatres,  I  think  it  particularly 
incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  is  re- 
markable in  such  numerous  and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain person  in  the  upper  gallerj'  of  the  play-house,  who, 
when  he  is  pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  afted  upon 
the  stage,  expresses  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  benches  or  the  wainscot,  which  may  be  heard 
I  over 
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over  the  whole  theatre.  The  person  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  Upper 
Gallery.  Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  these 
occasions  resembles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the 
shops  of  such  artisans,  or  that  he  wns  supposed  to  have 
been  a  real  Trunk-maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of  his 
day's  work,  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at  these  public  di- 
versions with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly 
tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  im.igme  it  is  a  spirit  which  haunts  the  upper 
gallery,  and  from  time  to  time, makes  those  strange 
noises ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be 
louder  than  ordinary  every  time  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet 
appears.  Others  have  reported,  that  it  is  a  d  imb  man, 
who  has  chosen  this  way  of  uttering  himself  when  he  is 
transported  with  any  thing  he  sees  or  hears.  Others 
will  have  it  to  be  a  play-house  Thunderer,  that  exerts 
himself  after  this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery,  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  after  having  made  it  my  business  to  get  the  best 
information  I  could  in  5-  Tnat<er  of  this  moment,  I  find 
that  the  Trunk-maker,  as  he  is  cotjimoijly  called,  is  a  large 
black  man,  whom  no  body  know\  He  generally  leans 
forward  on  d  huge  oaken  plant  with  great  attention  to 
every  thing  that  passes  upon  the  stage.  He  is  never 
seen  to  smile ;  but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it 
upon  the  next  piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  his  way 
with  exceeding  vehemence  :  after  which,  he  composes 
himself  in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  .is  some- 
thing new  sets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  observed-,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed,  that 
the  most  judicious  critic  could  never  except  against  it. 
As  soon  as  any  shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet. 
Or  any  uncommon  grace  appears  in  the  actor,  he  smites 
the  bench  or  wainscot.  If  the  audience  does  not  concur 
with  him,  he  smites  a  second  time,  and  if  the  audience  is 

not 
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not  yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with  great  wrath, 
and  repeats  the  blow  a  thi^  time,  which  never  fails  to 
produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  be- 
gin the  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
applause  ratifies  it  with  a  single  thwack. 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house,  that  it  is  said 
a  former  diredlor  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay 
his  attendance  by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to 
officiate  for  him  until  such  rime  as  he  recovered ;  but 
the  person  so  employed,  though  he  laid  about  him  with 
incredible  vioience,  did  it  in  such  wrong  places,  that  the 
audience  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old  friend 
the  Trunk- maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  him- 
self with  vigour  this  season.  He  sometimes  plies  at 
the  Opera;  and  upon  Nicolivi's  first  appearance  was 
said  to  have  demolished  three  benches  in  the  fury  of 
his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a  dozen  oaken  plants 
upon  DoGGET,  *  and  seldom  goes  away  from  a  tragedy 
of  Shakespear,  without  leaving  the  wainscot  ex- 
tremely shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstreperous 
approbation,  but  verj'  chearfully  repair  at  their  own  cost 
whatever  damages  he  makes.  They  had  once  a  thought 
of  eredling  a  kind  of  wooden  anvil  for  his  use,  that 
should  be  made  of  a  very  sounding  plank,  in  order  to 
render  his  strokes  more  deep  and  mellow  ;  but  as  this 
might  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the  music  of  a 
kettle-drum,  the  proje6t  was  laid  aside. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
great  use  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person  should  thus 
preside  over  their  heads  like  the  director  of  a  concert, 
in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat  time  to 

their 


•  Thomas  Dogget,  an  excellent  comic  aftor,  who  was  for 
many  years  joint-mar.agtr  of  the  play-house  with  Wilkes  and 
CoLLEY  CiBBER  ;  ot  whoni  the  reader  may  find  a  particular 
account  in  Cibbek's  Afchgyfcr  his  ou:n  Life. 
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their  applauses ;  or  to  raise  my  simile,  I  have  sometime* 
fancied  the  Trnnk-makcr,  in  the  upper  gallery,  to  be 
like  Vikgil's  ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  who,  when  he  struck  his  sceptre  upon  the 
side  of  it,  roused  an  hurricane,  and  set  the  whole  cavern 
in  an  uproar.  * 

It  is  certain,  the  Trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a  good 
plaj'',  and  brought  many  a  graceful  a6tor  into  reputation, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of. 
It  is  very  visible,  as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed, 
if  they  find  themselves  betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their 
friend  in  the  upper  gallery  does  not  come  into  it ;  so  the 
actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon  the  clap,  but  regard 
it  as  a  mere  hrutum  fuhyien,  or  empty  noise,  when  it  has 
not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.  I  know  it  has 
been  given  out  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  Trunk- 
maker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  a  bad  poet,  or  a  vicious  player ;  but  this  is 
a  surmise  which  has  no  foundation  :  his  strokes  are  al- 
ways just,  and  his  admonitions  seasonable:  he  does  not 
deal  about  his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits  the 
right  nail  upon  the  head.  The  inexpressible  force 
wherewith  he  lays  ti-em  on,  sufficiently  shews  the  evi- 
dence and  strength  of  his  conviction.  His  zeal  for  a  good 
author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks  down  every 
fence  and  partition,  every  board  and  plank,  that  stiuidg 
within  the  expression  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  bar- 
ren speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  faft, 
without  drawing  something  from  them  for  tiie  advan- 
tage of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make 
an  humble  proposal,  that  whenever  the  Trunk-maker 
shall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the 
spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity,  or 
the  like,  some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to 

his 
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his  post,  and  have  a  competent  salary  settled  on  him  for 
h'fe,  to  be  furnished  with  bamboos  for  operas,  crab-tree 
cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken  plants  for  tragedy,  at 
the  public  expence.  And  to  the  end  that  this  place 
should  be  always  disposed  of  according  to  merit,  I  would 
have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  Itas  not  given  convincing 
proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  strong  arm,  and 
who  could  not,  upon  occasion,  either  knock  down  an 
ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
In  short,  I  would  have  him  a  due  composition  of  Her- 
cules and  Apollo,  and  so  rightly  qualified  for  this  im- 
portant office,  that  the  Tiunk-maker  may  not  be  missed 
by  our  posterity. 

C. 
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N°-    236. 

TRIDAY,   NOVEMBER   30,  I7II. 


-  Dare  Jura  maritis. 

HOR,    ARS    roET.     V.    $98. 

"  With  laws  connubial  tyrants  to  restrain." 


OS    MARRIAGE. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

•you  have  not  spoken  in  so  dire6t  a  manner  upon  the 
subje6l  of  Marriage  as  that  important  case  deserves.  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon  the  peculiarity 
in  the  j^outh  of  Great  Britain,  of  railing  and  laughing  at 
the  institution  ;  and  when  they  fall  into  it,  from  a  pro- 
fligate habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  the  satisfaftion 
in  that  way  of  life,  and  treating  their  wives  with  the 
most  barbarous  disrespcdl. 

*  Particular  circumstances,  and  cast  of  temper,  must 
teach  a  man  the  probability  of  mighty  uneasiness  in 
that  state  (for  unquestionably  some  there  are  whose 
very  dispositions  are  strangely  averse  to  Conjugal 
Friendship)  ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his  own 
natural  complexion  prompted  to  teize  and  torment 
another  for  no  reason  but  being  nearly  allied  to  him. 
And  can  there  be  any  thing  more  base,  or  serve  to  sink 
a  man  so  much  below  his  own  distinguishing  characte- 
ristic, (1  mean  reason)  than  returning  evil  for  good  in 
so  open  a  manner,  as  that  of  treating  an  helpless  crea- 
ture with  unkindness,  who  has  had  :o  good  an  opinion 
of  him  as  to  believe  what  he  said  relating  to  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  life,  by  delivering  her  happiness  in 
this  world  to  his  care  and  protedion  ^  Must  not  that 

man 
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pian  be  abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  humanity,  who 
can  deceive  a  woman  with  appearances  of  affis6lion  and 
kindness,  for  no  other  end  but,  to  torment  her  with 
more  ease  and  authority  ?  Is  any  thing  more  unlike  a 
gentleman,  than  when  his  honour  is  engaged  for  the  per- 
forming his  promises,  because  nothing  but  that  can 
oblige  him  to  it,  to  become  afterwards  false  to  his 
word,  and  be  alone  the  occasion  of  misery  to  one  whose 
happiness  he  but  lately  pretended  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  ?  Ought  such  a  one  to  be  trusted  in  his 
common  affairs  ?  or  treated  but  as  one  whose  honesty 
consisted  only  in  his  incapacity  of  being  otherwise  ? 

*  There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no  less  absurd  than 
common,  which  takes  place  among  the  more  unthinking 
men  ;  and  that  is,  the  desire  to  appear  to  their  friends 
free  and  at  libert}',  and  without  those  trammels  they 
have  so  much  ridiculed.  *  To  avoid  this  they  fly  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  grow  tyrants  that  they  may 
seem  masters.  Because  an  uncontroulable  commmand 
oftheir  own  aftions  is  a  certain  signof  entire  dominion, 
they  won't  so  much  as  recede  from  the  government 
even  in  one  muscle  of  their  faces.  A  kind  look  they  be- 
lieve would  be  fawning,  and  a  civil  answer  yielding  the 
.•superiority.  To  this  must  we  attribute  an  austerity 
they  betray  in  every  a6lion.  What  but  this  can  put  a 
man  out  of  humour  in  his  wife's  company,  though  he  is 
so  distinguishingly  pleasant  every  where  else  ?  The 
bitterness  of  his  replies,  and  the  severity  of  his  frowns 
to  thetenderest  of  wives,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  an  ill 
grounded  fear  of  being  thought  too  submissive,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  as  I  am  willing  to  call  it,  nffecVed  mo- 
roseness  ;  but  if  it  be  such,  only  put  on  to  convince  his 
acquaintance  of  his  entire  dominion,  let  him  take  care  of 

VOL.  IV.  I  the 


*  This  reason  for  aversion  to  marriage  is  finely  ridiculed  by- 
Miss  BuRNEY  in  her  Evelina,  in  the  charafter  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  City  Beau. 
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the  consequence,  which  will  be  'certain  and  worse  than 
the  present  evil ;  his  seeming  indifference  will  by  de- 
grees grow  into  real  contempt,  and  if  it  doth  not  wholly 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  wife  for  ever  from  him, 
make  both  him  and  her  more  miserable  than  if  it  really 
did  so. 

'  However  inconsistent  it  may  appear,  to  be  thought 
a  well-bred  person  has  no  small  share  in  this  clownish 
behaviour.  A  discourse  therefore  relating  to  good- 
breeding  towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  wife,  would  be 
of  great  use  to  this  sort  of  gentlemen.  Could  you  but 
once  convince  them,  that  to  be  civil  at  least  is  not  be- 
neath the  charac^ler  of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  tender  af- 
feftion  towards  one  who  would  make  it  reciprocal,  be- 
trays any  softness  of  effeminacy  that  the  most  mascu- 
line disposition  need  be  ashamed  of;  could  you  satisfy 
them  of  the  generosity  of  voluntary  civility,  and  the 
greatness  of  soul  that  is  conspicuous  in  benevolence 
without  immediate  obligations  ;  could  you  recommend 
to  people's  practice  the  saying  of  the  gentleman  quoted 
in  one  of  your  speculations,  "  That  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  make  the  inclinations  of  i  wo- 
man of  merit  go  along  with  her  duty:"  could  you,  I  sa}', 
persuade  these  men  of  the  beauty  and  reasonableness  of 
this  sort  of  behaviour,  1  have  so  much  charity  for  some 
-of  them  at  least,  to  believe  you  would  convince  them 
,of  a  thing  they  are  only  ashamed  to  allow.  Besides, 
you  would  recommend  that  state  in  its  truest,  and  con- 
sequently its  most  agreeable  colours;  and  the  gentle- 
men, who  have  for  any  time  been  such  professed  ene- 
mies to  it,  when  occasion  should  serve,  would  return 
3'^ou  their  thanks  for  assisting  their  interest  in  prevailing 
'  over  iheir  prejudices.  Marriage  in  general  would  by 
this  means  be  a  more  easy  and  comfortable  condition ; 
the  husband  would  be  no  where  so  well  satisfied  as  in 
his  own  parlour,  nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband.    A  desire  of  being  agreeable  in 

the 
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the  lover  would  be  increased  in  the  husband,  and  the 
mistress  be  more  amiable  by  becoming  the  wife.  Be- 
sides all  which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  should  find  the 
race  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  progenitors  grew 
kinder,  and  the  afFedtion  of  their  parents  would  be  con- 
spicuous in  the  wisdom  of  their  children  ;  in  short,  men 
would  in  general  be  much  better  humoured  than  they 
are,  did  not  they  so  frequently  exercise  the  worst  turns 
of  their  temper  where  they  ought  to  exert  the  best.' 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  woman  v^ho  left  the  admiration  of  this 
whole  town  to  throw  mj'self  (for  love  of  wealth)  into 
the  arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I  could  have 
had  any  one  of  several  men  of  sense  who  languished  for 
me;  but  my  case  is  just.  I  believed  m}''  superior  un- 
derstanding would  form  him  into  a  traftable  creature. 
But  alas,  my  spouse  has  cunning  and  suspicion,  the  in- 
separable companions  of  little  minds;  and  every  attempt 
I  make  to  divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a  sud- 
den chearfulness,  or  kind  behaviour,  he  looks  upon  as 
the  first  aft  towards  an  insurrection  against  his  unde- 
served dominion  over  me.  Let  every  one  who  is  still 
to  choose,  and  hopes  to  govern  a  fool,  remember 

TRISTISSA.' 


Si.  Martin's,- A^ov.  25. 
MK.     SPECTATOR, 

'  This  is  to  complain  of  an  evil  pra6lice  which  I  think 
very  well  deserves  a  redress,  though  you  have  not  as 
yet  taken  any  notice  of  it ;  if  you  mention  it  in  your 
paper,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  a  very  good  effeft.  What 
I  mean  is  the  disturbance  some  people  give  to  others  at 
church,  by  their  repetition  of  the  prayers  after  the  mi- 
nister; and  that  not  only  in  the  prayers,  but  also  the 
I   2  absolution, 
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absolution,  and  the  commandments  fare  no  better, 
which  are  in  a  particular  manner  the  priest's  office  :  this 
I  have  known  done  in  so  audible  a  manner,  that  some- 
times their  voices  have  been  as  loud  as  his.  As  little  as 
you  would  think  it,  this  is  frequently  done  by  people 
seemingly  devout.  This  irreligious  inadvertency  is  a 
thing  extremely  offensive :  but  I  do  not  recommend  it 
as  a  thing  I  give  you  liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it 
may  be  amended  by  the  bare  mention. 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

T.  T.  s: 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER     1,    I7II. 


Visu  carentem  magna  pars  veri  latet. 

SENECA  IN  OEDIP  . 

"  They  that  are  dim  of  sight  see  truth  by  halves." 


ON    OUR  IMPERFECT    KNOWLEDtSE    OF    THE    WAYS    OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  plea- 
sure which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in  a  future  state, 
will  arise  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  secret  and  amazing  steps  of  Providence,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.     Nothing  seems  to 
be  an  etertainment  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man, 
if  we  consider  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  lasting  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that  admira- 
tion is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  passions ;  and  what  a 
perpetual  succession  of  enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to 
both  these,  in  a  scene  so  large  and  various  as  shall  then 
be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  society  of  superior 
spirits,  who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a 
prospect ! 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the 
punishment  of  such  as  are  excluded  from  bliss,  may 
consist  not  only  in  their  being  denied  this  privilege, 
but  in  having  their  appetites  at  the  same  time  vastly  in- 
creased  without  any  satisfaction  afforded  to  them.  In 
these  the  vain  pursuit  of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps,  add 
to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into  labyrinths 
of  error,  darkness,  distradtion,  and  uncertainty  of  every 
thing  but  their  own  evil  state.  Miiton  has  thus  re- 
1  3  presented 
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presented  the  falling  angels  reasoning  together  in  kind 
of  respite  from  their  torments,  and  creating  to  them- 
selves a  new  disquiet  amidst  their  very  amusements  ;  he 
could  not  properly  have  described  the  sports  of  condemn- 
ed spirits,  without  that  cast  of  horror  and  melancholy  he 
has  so  judiciously  mingled  with  them. 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixt  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost."* 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  middle  state,  our 
mindsare,  asit  were,  chequered  with  truth  andfalsehood  ; 
and  as  our  faculties  are  narrovv',  and  our  views  imperfect, 
it  is  impossible  but  our  cuiiosity  must  meet  with  many 
repulses.  The  business  of  mankind  in  this  iife  being 
rather  to  aft  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge 
is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the  inquisitive 
has  so  long  been  exercised  with  difficulties,  in  account- 
ing for  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil 
to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From 
hence  come  all  those  pathetic  complaints  of  so  many 
tragical  events,  which  happen  to  the  wise  and  the  good  ; 
and  of  such  surprising  prosperitj',  which  is  often  the 
reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish  ;  that  reason  is  some- 
times puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  pronounce  upon  so 
mysterious  a  dispensation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables  of 
the  poets,  which  seem  to  refle6t  on  the  gods  as  the 
authors  of  injustice;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether 
povertj^,  sickness,  or  any  of  those  things  which  seem 
to  be  evils,  shall  either  in  life  or  death  conduce  to  his 
good.  Mj'  reader  will  observe  how  agreeable  this 
maxim  is  to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  autho- 
. rity. 

*  Parad.  Lost,  h.  ii.  v.  -357. 
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rity.  Seneca  has  ^Yritten  a  discourse  purposely  on  this 
subje»5l ;  in  which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  dofiivme  of 
the  Stoics,  to  shew  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an  cvi]; 
and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of  Demetrius,  that  "  no- 
thing would  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  who  had  never 
known  affliction."  He  compares  prosperity  10  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves 
his  ruin  ;  but  the  affection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  that 
of  a  wise  father,  who  would  have  his  sons  exercised 
with  labour,  disappointment,  and  pain,  that  they  may 
gather  strength  and  improve  their  fortitude.  On  this 
occasion  the  philosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated  sen- 
timent, "  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spedhicle  more 
v/orthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  works  than  a 
brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings" ;  to  which  be 
adds,  "  That  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Jupiter  himself 
to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  country  preserving  his  integrity." 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable,  if  we 
consider  human  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and  adver- 
sity as  the  post  of  honour  in  it,  assigned  often  to  the 
best  and  most  sele6l  spuits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on  here,  is,  that  we 
are  not  at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge  of  the 
counsels  by  which  Providence  a6ls,  since  but  little  ar- 
rives at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  discern 
imperfectly  ;  or  according  to  the  elegant  fi  nire  in  holy 
writ,  "  We  ste  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glass  darkly."* 
It  is  to  be  considered,  that  Providence  in  its  economy 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and  things  together, 
so  that  we  cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connection  be- 
tween incidents  which  lie  widely  separate  in  time,  and 
by  losing  so  many  links  of  the  chain,  our  reasonings  be- 
come broken  and  imperfe(5t.  Thus  those  parts  of  the 
moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  respe<5l  of  some  other  parts  con- 
cealed from  us,  but  open  to  his  eye  before  whom  past, 
I  4  present, 

*  1  Cor,  >iiii.   12. 
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present,  and  to  come,  are  set  together  in  one  point  of 
view;  and  those  events,  the  permission  of  which  seems 
now  to  accuse  his  Goodness,  may  in  the  consummation 
of  things  both  magnify  /j/s  goodness,  and  exhalt  his  wis- 
dom. And  this  is  enough  to  chec'^k  our  presumption, 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  measures  of  regularity 
to  matters  of  which  we  know  neither  the  antecedents 
nor  the  consequents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstracted  thought, 
by  relating  here  a  Jewish   tradition  concerning  Moses, 
v.'hich  seems   to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  illustrating  what 
I  Iiave  last  mentioned.     That  great  prophet,  it  is  said, 
was  called  up  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain ;    where  in  a  conference  with   the  Supreme 
Being,  he  was  admitted  to  propose  to  him  some  questions 
concerning  his  administration  of  the  universe.     In  the 
midst  of  this   divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to 
look  down   on  the  plain  below.     At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water  at  which 
a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse  to  drink.     He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  same  place* 
and  finding  a  purse  of  gold  which  the  soldier  had  drop- 
ped,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.     Immediately 
after  this  came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and 
travelling,  and  having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  down  to 
rest  himself  by  the  side  of  the  spring.     The  soldier 
missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for  it,  and  demands 
it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not  seen  it,  and 
appeals  to  heaven  in  witness   of  his  innocence.     The 
soldief-  not  believing  his  protestation,  kills  him.    Moses 
fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and  amazement,  when  the 
divine  voice  thus  prevented  his  expostulation  :  "  Be  not 
surprised  Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to  come  to  pass.    The  child 
is   the  occasion  that  the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt  ; 
but  know  that   the  old    man  whom  thou  sawest,  was 
the  murderer  of  that  child's  father.'* 


Written  by  HuGiits, 
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MONDAY,    DECEMBER    3,    I7II. 


Nequicquam  populo  bibulas  donaveris  aures; 

Respue  quod  non  es • 

PERSius,  SAT.  iv.  50. 

"  No  more  to  flattering  crowfis  thine  ear  incline, 
"  Eager  to  drink  the  praise  which  is  not  thine." 

BREWSTER. 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GLORY, 


Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is  not  one 
more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than  the  Love  of 
Flattery.  For  as  where  the  juices  of  the  body  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  malignant  influence,  there  the  disease 
rages  with  most  violence;  so  in  this  distemper  of  the 
mind,  where  there  is  ever  a  propensity  and  inclination 
to  suck  in  the  poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole 
order  of  reasonable  aftion  must  be  overturned  ;  for,  like 
music,  it 

"  So  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 


That  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find." 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flattery  of 
others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  oiir  self-love 
within,  a  party  which  is  ever  read)' to  revo.t  from  our 
better  judgment,  and  join  the  enemy  without.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  profusion  of  favours  we  so  often  see 
poured  upon  the  parasite,  are  lepresented  to  us  by  our 
self-love,  as  justice  done  to  the  man  who  so  agreeably 
reconciles  us  to  ourselves.  When  we  are  overcome  by 
such  soft  insinuations  and  insnaring  compliances,  we 
gladly  recompense  the  artifices  that  are  made  use  of  to 
-  blind 
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blind  our  reason,  and  which  triumph  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  temper  and  inclinations.* 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how  mean  and 
low  a  principle  this  passion  is  derived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it, 
would  then  be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful. 
It  is  the  desire  of  some  quality  we  are  not  possessed  of, 
or  inclination  to  be  something  we  are  not,  which  are 
the  causes  of  our  giving  ourselves  up  to  that  man,  who 
bestows  upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities  of  others  ; 
which  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and  were  as  little  designed 
for  our  wearing,  as  their  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of 
our  own  complexional  nature  into  that  of  others,  it  were 
a  better  and  more  laudable  industry  to  improve  our  own, 
and  instead  of  a  miserable  copy  become  a  good  original ; 
for  there  is  no  temper,  no  disposition  so  rude  and  un- 
tradlable,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar  cast  and  turn  be 
brought'  to  some  sgreeable  use  in  conversation,  or  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  A  person  of  a  rougher  deportment, 
and  less  tied  up  to  the  usual  ceremonies  of  behaviour, 
.will,  like  Manly  in  the  play,-}-  please  by  the  grace  which 
nature  gives  to  every  action  wherein  she  is  complied 
with  ;  the  brisk  and  lively  will  not  want  their  admirers, 
and  even  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy  temper  may 
at  some  times  be  agreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enoi'gh  awake  in  a  man  to 
undo  him,  the^  Flatterer  stirs  up  that  dormant  weakness, 
and  inspires  him  with  merit  enough  to  be  a  coxcomb. — 
But  if  Flattery  be  the  most  sordid  aCt  that  can  be  com- 
plied with,  the  art  of  praising  justly  is  as  commend- 
able:  for  it  is  laudable  to  praise  well;  as  poets  at  one 
and  the  same  time  give  immortalitj',  and  receive  it  them- 
selves 


*  Fie  1  DING  justly  observes,  diat  no  fiaUcry  is  so  incsistiblc, 
as  that  which  comes  at  second  hand. 

+  The  Plain  Dealer,  a  comedy  replete  with  charaflcr  and  hu- 
mouv,  but,  like  the  other  performances,  often  sullied  by  indecency. 
It  is,  however,  less  indelicate  and  immoral  than  the  Country  Wife  ot 
the  same  author. 
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selves  for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased  ;  the  one  whilst 
he  receives  the  recoinpence  of  merit,  the  other  whilst 
he  shews  he  knows  how  to  discern  it ;  but  above  all, 
that  man  is  happy  in  this  ar^  who,  like  a  skilful  painter, 
retains  the  features  and  compltiiion,  but  still  softens  the 
picture  into  the  most  igre.  ible  likeness. 

There  can  i'.ardiy,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more  desi- 
rable pleasure,  th.;.i  that  of  praise  unmixed  with  any 
possibility  of  Flattery.  Such  was  that  which  Germa- 
Nicus  enj03-ed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battle,  desirous 
of  some  sincere  mark  of  the  esteem  of  his  legions  for 
him,  he  is  described  by  Tacitus  listening  in  a  disguise 
to  the  discourse  of  a  soldier,  and  wraji*^  up  in  tlie  frui- 
tion of  his  glory,  v/niist  with  an  undesigned  sincerity 
they  praised  his  noble  and  majestic  mien,  his  affability, 
his  valour,  conduct,  and  success  in  war.  How  must  a 
m-dii  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in  such  an  article 
of  giory  as  this  ?  What  a  spur  and  encouragement  still 
to  piocfcdin  those  steps  which  had  already  brought  him 
to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the  greatest  of  mortal  enjoy- 
ments ? 

■  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  it.  Such  afford  a  greater  pleasure,  as  ex- 
torted by  merit,  and  freed  from  all  suspicion  of  favour 
or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Malvolio;  he  has  wit, 
learning,  and  discernment,  but  tempered  with  an  allay 
ot  envy,  self-love,  and  detraction.  .  Malvolio  turns 
pale  at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  of  the  company,  if 
it  center  not  in  iiis  person;  he  grows  jealous  and  dis- 
pleased when  he  ceases  to  be  the  only  person  admired, 
and  looks  upon  the  commendations  paid  to  r'uother  as 
a  detraction  from  his  merit,  and  an  attempt  to  lessen  t!ie 
superiority  he  affects  ;  but  by  this  very  method,  he  be- 
stows such  praise  as  can  never  be  suspefted  of  Flattery. 
His  uneasiness  and  distastes  are  so  many  sure  and  certain 
signs  of  another's  title  to.  that  glory  he  desires,  and  uas 
the  mortification  to  find  himself  not  possessed  of. 

3  A  good 


9 
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A  good  name  is  fit]}'  compared  to  a  precious  oint- 
ment,* and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill  and  decency, 
it  is  indeed  the  most  agreeable  perfume ;  but  if  too 
strongly  admitted  into  a  brain  of  a  less  vigorous  and 
happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too  strong  an  odour,  over- 
come the  senses,  and  prove  pernicious  to  those  nerves 
it  was  intended  to  refresh.  A  generous  mind  is  of  alJ 
others  the  most  sensible  of  praise  and  dispraise  ;  and  a 
noble  spirit  is  as  mucli  invigorated  with  its  due  propor- 
tion of  honour  and  applause,  as  it  is  depressed  by  neg- 
}eft  and  contempt.  But  it  is  onlj'  persons  far  above  the 
common  level  who  are  thus  afFefted  with  either  of  these 
extremes  ;  as  in  a  thermometer,  it  is  only  the  purest  and 
most  sublimated  spirit  that  is  either  contracted  or  dilated 
by  the  benignity  or  inclemency  of  the  season. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  The  translations  which  you  have  lately  given  us 
from  the  Greek,  in  some  of  your  last  papers,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some  of  those 
authors;  among  whom  I  chanced  on  a  colledlion  of 
letters  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Arist.enetus. 
Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe  there  can  be 
nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  gallant  and  polite  ;  each 
letter  contains  a  little  novel  or  adventure,  which  is  told 
with  all  the  beauties  of  language,  and  heightened  with 
a  luxuriance  of  wit.  There  are  several  of  them  trans- 
latedjf  but  witli  such  wide  deviations  from  the  original, 
and  in  a  stile  so  far  differing  from  the  author's,  that  the 
translator  seems  rather  to  have  taken  hints  for  the  ex- 
pressing  his  own  sense  and  thoughts,  than  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  those  of  Ai!isT.«NETus.  In  the  fol- 
lowing translation,  I  have  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few  words  to 
make 

*  Ecclcs.  vii.  1. 
i  By  Tom  Brown  and  odicrs> 
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make  the  sentences  in  English  sit  together  a  little  better 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  story  seems 
to  be  taken  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the  statue  in 
Ovid  :  some  of  the  thoughts  are  of  the  same  turn,  and 
the  whole  is  written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose.' 


PHILOPINAX  TO  CHROMATIOiY. 

*  Never  was  man  more  overcome  with  so  fantastical 
a  passion  as  mine.  I  have  painted  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  am  despairing,  dying  for  the  picture.  My  own 
skill  has  undone  me;  it  is  not  the  dart  of  Venus,  but 
my  own  pencil  has  thus  wounded  me.  Ah,  me  !  with 
what  anxiety  am  I  necessitated  to  adorn  my  own  idol  ? 
How  miserable  am  I,  whiLst  every  one  must  as  much  pity 
the  painter  as  he  praises  the  picture,  and  own  my  torment 
more  than  equal  to  my  art.  But  why  do  I  thus  com- 
plain ?  Have  there  not  been  more  unhappy  and  unna- 
tural passions  than  mine  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  repre- 
sentations of  Ph^dra,  Narcissus,  and  PAsiPHiE. — 
Ph^dra  was  unhappy  in  her  love;  that  of  Pasiph-b 
was  monstrous  ;  and  whilst  the  other  caught  at  his  be- 
loved likeness,  he  destroyed  the  watery  image,  which 
ever  eluded  his  embraces.  The  fountain  represented 
Narcissus  to  himself,  and  the  picture  both  that  and  him, 
thirsting  after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet  less 
unhappy,  I  enjoy  her  presence  continually,  and  if  I 
touch  her,  I  destroy  not  the  beauteous  form,  but  she 
looks  pleased,  and  a  sv/eet  smile  sits  in  the  charming 
space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would  swear  that 
voice  and  speech  were  issuing  out,  and  that  one's  ears 
felt  the  m.elodious  sound.  How  often  have  I,  deceived 
by  a  lover's  credulity,  hearkened  if  she  had  not  some- 
thing to  whisper  me  ?  and  when  frustrated  of  my  hopes, 
how  often  have  I  taken  my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her 
cheeks  and  eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  my  embrace, 
whilst  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed)  only  withheld  her  tongue 

the 
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the  more  to  inflame  me.  But  madman  that  I  am,  shall  I 
be  thus  taken  with  the-^representation  only  of  a  beaute- 
ous face,  and  flowing  hair,  and  thus  waste  myself  and 
melt  to  tears  for  a  shadow  ?  Ah,  sure  it  is  something 
more,  it  is  a  reality  !  for  see  her  beauties  shine  out  with 
new  lustre,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid  me  with  such  un- 
kind reproaches.  Oh  may  I  have  a  living  mistress  of 
this  form,  that  when  I  shall  compare  the  work  of  nature 
Avith  that  of  art,  I  may  be  still  at  a  loss  which  to  choose, 
and  be  long  perplexed  with  the  pleasing  uncertainty." 


d 
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N°-    239. 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBBR    4,    I7II. 


'  Bella,  horrida  bella  ! 

viRG.  irEN.  vi.  86. 
"  .  Wars,  horrid  wars  !" 

DRYDEN. 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  MANAGING  DEBATES. 


I  HAVE  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering 
the  several  methods  of  managing  a  debate  which  have 
obtained  in  the  world.     • 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dispute,  as  our 
ordinary  people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic 
uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  argu- 
ing. He  would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question, 
until  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that 
his  opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debating  drives 
an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  seizes  all  the  passes  through 
which  he  can  make  an  escape,  and  forces  him  to  surren- 
der at  discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invent- 
ed a  great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called  syllogisms. 
As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every 
thing  which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Aristotelic, 
you  are  still  denying  and  contradifting  some  part  or 
other  of  what  he  says.  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
stratagem,  Aristotle  by  force.  I'he  one  takes  the 
town  by  sap,  the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  Universities  of  Europe  for  many  years  carried 
on  their  debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we  see  the 
knowledge  of  several  centuries  laid  out  into  objeftions 

and 
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and  answers,  and  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and 
minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of  distinftions. 

When  our  Universities  found  there  was  no  end  of 
wrangling  this  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  argument, 
which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mpod  or  figure  in  Aris- 
totle. It  \V2sca]]edthe  Argumentum  Basilinum  (others; 
write  it  BacUinum  or  Baculiniim)  which  is  pretty  well 
expressed  in  our  English  word  Club- Law.  When  they 
were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagon.st,  they  knocked 
him  down.  It  was  their  n>ethod  in  these  polemical  de- 
bates, first  to  discharge  their  syllogisms,  and  afterwards 
to  betake  themselves  to  their  clubs,  until  such  time  as 
they  had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their  gainsayers. 
There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  (to  make  use  of  a 
military  term)  where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter; 
for  which  reason  it  stills  retains  the  name  of  Logic 
Lane.  I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  physician, 
make  his  boasts,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  he 
marched  several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Scotisfs,* 
and  cudgelled  a  body  of  Sniig/esiuns,  f  half  the  length  of 
High-street,  until  they  had  dispersed  themselves  for 
shelter  into  their  respedlive  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmus's 
time.  For  that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival  of 
Greek  letters,  most  of  the  Universities  in  Europe  were 
divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were  those 
who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  language  of  the  Gre- 
cians, insomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any  who  under- 
stood it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmu$ 
himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  &o 

many 


*  The  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  a  celebrated  Doftor  of 
the  Schools,  who  flourished  about  the  yenr  1300,  and  from  ihig 
opposing  some  favourite  dotlrincs  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  gave 
rise  to  a  new  party  called  the  Scotists,  in  Opposition  to  the  TAo- 
mstSf  or  followers  of  the  other.  ' 

t  The  followers  of  Martin  Smiclecius,  a  famous  logiy 
^iao  of  the  i6tb  century. 
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many  blows  and  buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their  hos- 
tilities to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much 
unlike  the  former,  which  is  made  use  of  by  states  and 
communities,  when  they  draw  up  a  hundred  thousand 
disputants  on  each  side,  and  convince  one  another  by 
dint  of  sword.  A  certain  Gr.md  Monarch  *  was  so 
sensible  of  his  strength  in  th's  way  of  re^isoning,  that 
he  wrote  upon  his  great  guns — Ratio  ultima  Regum — 
"  The  Logic  of  Kings  ;"  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons.  When  one  has. 
to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  this  kind,  one  should  re- 
member the  oid  gentleman's  saying,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors. Upon  his  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  w'o'ndered 
he  would  give  up  the  question,  when  he  had  visibly  the 
better  of  the  dispute  ;  "  I  am  never  ashamed,"  says  he, 
"to  be  confuted  hy  one  who  is^  master  of  fiftj'  legions." 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reasoning, 
which  may  be  called  arguing  hy  poll;  and  another  which 
is  of  equal  force,  in  which  zuagers  are  made  use  of  as  ar- 
guments, according  to  the  celebrated  line  in  Hudibras. 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  controversy, 
is  that  which  we  may  call  ..rguing  by  torture.  This  is 
a  method  of  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of  with 
the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  so  fashionable  in  our 
country  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  in  a 
passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle,  ic  is 
said  the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England,  by  reason 
of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfield.  These 
disputants  convince  their  adversaries  with  a  sorites,f 
commonly  called  a  pile  of  faggots.  Tiie  lack  is  also  a 
kind  of  syllogism  which  has  been  used  with  good  eff\;d:, 
and  has  made  multitudes  of  converts.     Men  were  for- 

voL,  IV.  K  merly 


*  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

+  A  sorites  is  an  argument  consisting  of  many  propositions,  in 
which  the  predicate  ot  the  first  is  made  the  subject  of  the  second; 
the  predicate  of  the  second,  the  subjetl  of  the  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  point  proposed  be  proved,  or  supposed  to  be  proved. 
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merly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth 
by  force  of  reason,  and  won  over  to  opinions  by  the 
candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  the 
right  on  their  side  ;  but  this  method  of  convi6lion  ope- 
rated too  slowly.  Pain  was  found  to  be  much  more 
enlightening  than  reason.  Every  scruple  was  looked 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed  but  by  several 
engines  invented  for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  the  ap- 
plication of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  gallies,  dungeons, 
fire  and  faggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
JPopish  refinements  upon  the  old  Heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldom 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I 
have  last  mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing  a  man  by 
ready  money,  or  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man 
to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often  proved  success- 
ful, when  all  the  others  have  been  made  use  of  to  no 
pupose,  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  arguments  from 
the  mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist  much  sooner  than 
one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold 
is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding;  *  it  dissi- 
pates every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant;  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  meanest  capacities ;  silences  the  loud 
and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and 
inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  invin- 
cible reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom 
of  Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  ora- 
tors dumb,  and  at  length  azgued  them  out  of  all  their 
Jiberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several  methods  of 
disputing,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  I  shall  very  suddenly  give  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling;  which  shall  be  a 
full  and  satisfaftory  answer  to  rll  such  papers  and  pam- 
phlets as  have  j'et  appeared  against  the  Spectator. 

C. 

*  The  Bank  had  then  been  estahlished  but  for  a  short  time.  Its 
notes  were  not  so  curnMit  as  now.  Bank  notes  now,  if  not  equally 
t\-eighty,  are  equally  forcible  arguments. 
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WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER    5,    I7II. 


-Aliter  non  fit,  Avltt,  liber. 


MART.  EP.  I.   17. 

"  Of  such  materials,  Sir,  are  books  composed." 

LETTERS  ON    DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  of  one  of  the  most  genteel  trades  in  the  city,  and 
understand  thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as  to  have  an 
ardent  ambit'on  of  being  useful  to  mankind,  and  to  think 
that  the  chief  end  of  being,  as  to  this  life.  I  hr.d  these 
goodimpressions  given  me  from  the  handsome  behaviour 
of  a  learned,  generous,  and  wealthy  man  towards  me, 
when  I  first  began  the  world.  Some  dissatisfaftion  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter  into  it  with 
less  relish  of  business  than  I  ought;  and  to  turn  off  this 
uneasiness  I  gave  myself  to  criminal  pleasures,  some  ex- 
cesses, and  a  general  louse  condu6l,  I  know  not  what 
the  excellent  man  above-mentioned  saw  in  me,  but  h^ 
descended  from  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  and  merit, 
to  throw  himself  frequently  into  my  company.  This 
made  me  soon  hope  that  I  h^Kl  something  in  me  w^orth 
cultivating,  and  his  conversation  made  me  sensible  of 
satisfaftions  in  a  regular  way,  which  I  had  never  before 
imagined.  When  he  was  grown  familiar  v.'ith  me,  he 
opened  himself  like  a  good  angel,  and  told  me,  he  had 
long  laboured  to  ripen  me  into  a  preparation  to  receive 
his  friendship  and  advice,  both  which  I  should  daily  com- 
mand, and  the  use  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply 
the  measures  he  should  propose  to  me,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  own.  I  assure  you,  I  cannot  recolledl  the 
K  z  goodness 
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goodness  and  confusion  of  the  good  man  when  he  spoke 
to  this  purpose  to  me,  without  melting  into  tears ;  but  in 
a  word,  Sir,  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you,  that   my  heart 
burns  with  gratitude  towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a 
man,  that  it  can  never  be  in  my  power  to  return  him 
his  favours  in  kind,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  him  the 
most  agreeable  satisfadtion  I  could  possibly,  in  being 
ready  to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  prudence  he  prescribes  to  me.    Dear 
Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  owe  to  him  only  the  good-will 
and  esteem  of  my  own  relations  (who  are  people  ofdis- 
tindion)  the  present  ease  and  plenty  of  my  circum- 
stances, but  also  the  government  of  my  passions,  and 
regulation  of  my  desires.    I  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  in  j'^our 
imagination  such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy  friend, 
bear  as  great  a  figure  as  actions  which  are  more  glitter- 
ing in  the  common  estimation.     What  I  would  ask  of 
you,  is  to  give  us  a  whole  SpeSiator  upon  heroic  virtue  in 
common  life,  which  may  incite  men  to  the  same  gene- 
rous inclinations,  as  have  by  this  admirable  person  been 
shewn  to,  and  raised  in, 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant.* 


•   MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  country  gentleman,  of  a  good  plentiful  estate, 
and  live  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbours  with  great  hospi- 
tality. I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among  the  ladies  the 
best  company  in  the  world,  and  have  access  as  a  sort 
of  favourite.  I  never  came  in,publiG  but  I  saluted  them, 
though  in  great  assem.blies,  all  around;  where  it  was  seen 
how  genteelly  I  avoided  hampering  my  spurs  in  their 
petticoats,  whilst  I  moved  amongst  them ;  and  on  the 
other  side  how  prettily  they  curtsied  and  received  me, 
standing  in  proper  rows,  and  advancing  as  fast  as  they 
saw  their  elders,  or  their  betters,  dispatched  by  me.  But 
so  it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breeding  is  of 

late 
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late  lost  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of  a  courtier,  or  town 
gentleman,  who  came  lately,  among  us.  This  person, 
wherever  he  came  into  a  room,  made  a  profouocl  bow, 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft  air,  and  made  a 
bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to  one  or  two  more,  and  then 
took  the  gross  of  the  room,  by  passing  by  them  in  a  con- 
tinued bow  until  he  arrived  at  the  person  he  thought 
proper  particularly  to  entertain.  This  he  did  with  so 
good  a  grace  and  assurance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-; 
sent  fashion  ;  and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman  within 
several  miles  of  this  place  has  been  kissed  ever  since  his 
first  appearance  among  us.  We  country  gentlemen  can^ 
not  begin  again  and  lean  these  fine  and  reserved  airs; 
and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand,  until  we  have  your 
judgment  for  or  against  Kissing  by  way  of  civility  or 
salutation  ;  which  is  impatiently  expected  by  your  friends 
of  both  sexes,  but  by  none  so  much  as 

Your  humble  servant, 
RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY.' 


December  3,  1711. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WAS  the  other  nigbt  at  Philastei;  where  I  expedted 
to  hear  j'our  famous  Trunkmaker,  but  was  unhappily 
disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw  another  person 
who  had  the  like  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  a 
noisy  manner,  partly  by  vociferation  or  talking  loud, 
and  partlj'  by  his  bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty 
fellow,  but  withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who,  getting  into  one 
of  the  side-boxes  on  the  stage,  before  the  curtain  drew, 
was  disposed  to  shew  the  whole  audience  his  adlivity 
by  leaping  over  the  spikes:  he  passsed  from  thence  to 
one  of  the  entering  doors,  v/here  he  took  snufFwith  a 
tolerable  good  grace,  displayed  his  fine  cloaths,  made 
tv;o  or  three  feint  passes  at  the  curtain  with  his  cane, 
then  faced  about  and  appeared  at  t'  other  door.  Here 
he  affected  to  survey  the  whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled 
K  3  zX 
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at  random,  and  then  shewed  his  teeth,  which  were  some 
of  them  indeed  very  white.  After  this  he  retired  behind 
the  curtain,  and  obliged  us  with  several  views  of  his  per- 
son from  every  opening. 

*  During  the  time  of  a6ling,  he  appeared  frequently  in 
the  Prince's  apartment,  m^de  one  of  the  hunting-match, 
and  wns  very  forward  in  the  rebellion.  If  there  were  no 
injunftions  to  the  contrary,  yet  this  praftice  must  be 
confessed  to  diminish  the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  and 
for  that  reason  presumptuous  and  unwarrantable:  but 
since  her  Majesty's  late  command  has  made  it  criminal.* 
you  have  authority  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
T.  CHARLES  EASY* 


*  In  the  play-bills  about  this  time  there  was  this  clause,  "By  her 
Majesty's  command  no  person  to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes." 
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THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    6,    I;!!. 


-Semperque  rellnqiii 


Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  vldetur 
Ire  viam— — 

VIRG.  JEH.   iv.  466. 

"  All  sad  she  seems,  forsaken,  and  ilone  5 

"  And  left  to  wander  wide  thro'  paths  unknown." 


ABSENCE   IN  LOVE. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  Though  you  have  considered  Virtuous  Love  m 
most  of  ks  distresses,  I  do  not  reinember  that  you  have 
given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  Absence  of  Lovers, 
or  laid  down  any  methods  how  they  should  support 
themselves  under  those  long  separations  which  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  undergo.  I  am  at  present  in 
this  unhappy  circumstance,  having  parted  with  the  best 
of  husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  may  not  possibly  return  for  some  years.  His  warm 
and  generous  affeftion  while  we  were  together,  with  the 
tenderness  which  he  expressed  to  me  at  parting,  make 
his  absence  almost  insupportable.  I  think  of  him  every 
moment  of  the  day,  and  meet  him  everj'^  night  in  my 
dreams.  Every  thing  I  see  puts  me  in  mind  of  him.  I 
apply  myself  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  to  the 
care  of  his  family  and  his  estate;  but  this  instead  of  re- 
lieving me,  gives  me  but  so  many  occasions  of  wishing 
for  his  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms  where  I  used  to 
converse  with  him,  and  not  meeting  him  there,  sit  down 
K4  jn 
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in  his  chair  and  fall  a  weeping  *  I  love  to  read  the  books 
he  del  gh ted  in,  and  to  converse  with  the  persons  whom 
he  esteemed.  I  visit  his  pi(5lure«a  hundied  times  a  daj'^, 
and  place  myself  over-against  it  whole  hours  together. 
I  pass  a  grrat  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks  where  I  used 
to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recolledl  in  my  mind  the 
discourses  which  have  there  passed  between  us  :  I  look 
over  the  several  prospefts  and  points  of  view  which  we 
used  to  survey  together,  fix  my  eye  upon  the  objects 
which  he  has  made  me  take  notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a 
thousand  agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  those 
occasions.  I  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and, 
contrary  to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  humour 
when  an  east-wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fails  of 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir, 
to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  let  me 
know  how  I  may  relieve  myself  in  this  my  v.idowhood. 
I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JSTERUr 


Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  Love,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  complaints  in 
those  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse. 
Ovid's  Epistles  are  full  of  them.  Otway's  Monimia 
talks  very  tenderly  on  this  subject. 
" ■ It  was  not  kind 

To  leave  me  like  a  turtle  here  alone, 

To  droop  and  mourn  the  absence  of  my  mate. 

When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert ; 

And  I,  niethinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn. 

Thy  presence  only  'tis  can  make  me  blest, 

Heal  my  unqu  et  mind,  and  tune  my  soul." 

ORPHPA.V,   ACT    II. 

The 

*  The  Influence  of  the  association  of  ideas  on  the  passions  has, 
perhaps,  been  never  better  exhibited,  than  by  Fielding,  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  AIiiJ^',  and  by  Miss  Burney,  inCECiLiA's 
attachment  to  young  Di.LV ille's  dog. 
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The  consolations  of  Lovers  on  these  occasions  are 
very  extraordinary.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  As- 
TERiA,  there  are  many  other  motives  of  comfort  which 
are  made  use  of  by  absent  Lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances,  a  couple 
of  honourable  Lovers  agreed  at  their  parting  to  set  aside 
one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other  during  a 
tedious  absence.  The  romance  tells  us,  that  they  both  of 
them  pun6lually  observed  the  time  thus  agreed  upon  ; 
and  th^t  whatever  company  or  business  they  were  en- 
gaged in,  they  left  it  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clock  warn- 
ed them  to  retire.  The  romance  further  adds,  that  the 
Lovers  expefted  the  return  of  this  staled  hour  with  as 
much  impatience,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation,  and 
enjoyed  an  imaginary  happiness, 'that  was  almost  as 
pleasing  to  them  as  what  they  would  hav'^e  found  from 
a  real  meeting.  It  was  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to 
these  divided  Lovers,  to  be  assured  that  each  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  contemplation, 
and  making  equal  returns  of  tenderness  and  atFeccion. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  serious  expe- 
dient for  the  alleviating  of  absence,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  one  which  I  have  known  two  persons  practise,  who 
joined  religion  to  that  elegance  of  sentiments  with 
which  the  passion  otlove  generaliy  inspires  its  votaries. 
This  was,  at  the  return  of  such  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a 
certain  prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  iiad  agreed 
upon  before  their  parting.  The  husband,  who  is  a  man 
that  makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world,  as  well, as  in  his 
own  family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not  have 
supported  an  absence  of  three  years  without  this  ex- 
pedient. 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,  gives  an  account  of 
a  chimeiical  correspondence  between  two  fr.ends  by 
the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone  which  had  such  virtue  in 
it,  that  if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of 
the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though 
at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time, 

and 
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and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two 
friends  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  a  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with 
the  four  and  twenty  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial- 
plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of 
these  plates  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  move  round 
without  impediment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and 
twenty  letters.  Upon  their  separating  from  one  an- 
other into  distant  countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw 
themselves  punftually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  by  means 
of  this  their  invention.  Accordinglj',  when  they  were 
some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself 
up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately 
cast  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to 
write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to 
every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occa- 
sion for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word 
or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend  in  tl  e 
mean  while  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of 
itself  to  everj'^  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  together  across 
a  whole  continent,  and  conveyt-d  their  thoughts  to  one 
another  in  an  instant  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or 
deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  Ro- 
mance, had  introduced  a  Necromimcer,  who  is  generally 
in  the  train  of  a  Knight-errant,  making  a  present  to 
two  lovers  of  a  couple  of  these  above-mentioned  needles> 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  a  little  pleased  to  have 
seen  them  corresponding  with  one  another  when  they 
were  guarded  by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by 
castles  and  adventures. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  should  be 
revived  or  put  in  praftice,  I  would  propose,  that  upon 
the  lover's  dial-plate  there  should  be  written  not  only 
the  four  and  twenty  letters,  but  several  intire  words 

3  which 
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which  have  always  a  place  in  passionate  epistles,  as 
flames,  darts,  die,  language,  absence,  Cupid;  iieart,  eyes, 
hang,  drown,  and  the  like.  This  would  very  much 
abridge  the  lover's  pains  in  his  way  of  writing  a  letter, 
as  it  would  enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and 
significant  words  with  a  single  touch  of  the  needle. 

C. 


o. 
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FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  7,    IJll. 


Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  liabere 
Sudoris  minimum 

HOR.   2   EP.  I.    168. 

"  To  write  on  vulgar  themes,  is  thought  an  easy  task." 


LETTERS. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

<  Your  speculations  do  not  so  generally  prevail  over 
men's  manners  as  I  could  wish.  A  former  paper  of 
yours,  concerning  the  misbehaviour  of  people,  who  are 
,  necessarily  in  each  other's  company  in  travelling,  ought 
to  have  been  a  lasting  admonition  against  transgressions 
of  that  kind.  But  I  had  the  fate  of  your  Quaker,  in 
meeting  with  a  rude  fellow  in  a  stage-coach,  who  enter- 
tained two  or  three  women  of  us  (for  there  was  no 
man  besides  himself)  with  language  as  indecent  as  ever 
was  heard  upon  the  water.  *  The  impertinent  obser- 
vations 


*  From  attending  to  the  state  of  manners,  as  described  by  the 
Spectator,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  great 
improvement  this  counsry  has  undergone  in  point  of  politeness. 
None  now,  but  of  the  meanest  vulgar,  who  do  not  travel  in  sta;:^e- 
coaches,  would  be  guilty  of  such  gross  behaviour,  and  even  few  of 
them. 
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vations  which  the  coxcomb  made  upon  our  shame  and 
confusion  were  such,  that  it  is  an  unspeakable  grief  to 
refleil  upon  them.     As   much   as  you  have  disclaimed 
against  duelling,  I  hope  you  will   do  us  the  justice  to 
declare,  that  if  the  brute  has  courage  enough  to  send 
to  the  place  where  he  saw  us   all  alight  together  to 
get  rid  of  him,   there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  lover 
who  shall  avenge   the  insult.     It   would  certainly  be 
worth  your   consideration,  to  look  into  the  frequent 
misfortunes  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  modest  and  in- 
nocent are  exposed,  by  the  licentious  behaviour  or"  such 
as  are  as  much  stnmgers  to  good-breeding  as  to  virtue. 
Could  we  avoid  hearing  what  we  do  not  approve,  as 
easily  as  we  can  seeing  what  is  disagreeable,  there  were 
some  consolation;   but  since  in  a  box  at  play,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew  at  church,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  gross  coxcomb  to  utter  what  a  v/oman  can- 
not avoid  hearing,  how  miserable  is  her  condition  who 
comes  within  the  power  of  such  impertinents  ?   And 
how  necessary  is  it  to  I'epeat  inve(:tives  against  such  a 
behaviour  ?  If  the  licentious  had  not  utterly  forgot  what 
it  is  to  be   modest,   they  would    know   that  offended 
modesty  labours  under  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  to 
which  human  life  can  be  exposed.    If  these  brutes  could 
reflect  thus  much,  though  they  want  shame  the}'^  would 
be  moved  by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an  impudent  behaviour 
in  the   presence   of  the  chaste  and    innocent.     If  you 
will  oblige  us  with  a  Spedator  on  this  subjeft,  and  pro- 
cure it  to  be  pasted  against  every  stage-coach  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  law  of  the  journey,  you   will   highly 
oblige  the  whole  sex,  for  which -you  have  professed  so 
great  an  esteem  ;  and  in  particular,  the  two  ladies  my 
late  fellow-sufferers,  and 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

REBECCA  RIDINGHOOD: 


MR. 
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MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  matter  wi.ich  I  am  now  going  to  send  you,  is 
an  unhappy  story  in  low  life,  and  will  recommend  it- 
self, so  that  you  must  excuse  the  manner  of  expressing 
it.     A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in  Spital-fields  has  a 
faithful  laborious  wife,  who  by  her  frugality  and   in- 
dustry had  laid  by  her  as  much  money  as  purchased  her 
a  ticket  in  the  present  lottery.     She  had  hid  this  very 
privately  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  and  had  given  Her 
number  to  a  friend  and  confidant,  who  had  promised  to 
keep  the  secret,  and   bring  her  news  of  the  success. 
The  poor  adventurer  was  one  day  gone  abi'oad,  when 
her  careless   husband,   suspecting  she  had  saved  some 
money,  searches  every  corner,  till  at  length  he  finds  this 
same  ticket;  which  he  immediately  carries  abroad,  sells, 
and  squanders   away  the   money,   without  the  wife's^ 
suspecting  any  thing   of  the   matter.     A  day  or  two 
after  this,  this  friend,   who  was  a  woman,  comes  and 
brings  the  wife  word,    that  she   had  a  benefit  of  five 
hundred  pounds.     The  poor  creature  overjoyed,   flies 
up  stairs  to  her  husband,  v.ho  was  then  at  work,  and 
desires  him  to  leave  his  loom   for  that  evening,  and 
come  and  drink  with  a  friend  of  his  and  her's  below. 
The  man  received  .this  chearful  invitation  as  bad  hus- 
bands sometimes  do,   and  after  a  cross  word  or  two, 
told  her  he  v/ou'dn't  come.     His  wife  with  tenderness 
renewed   her  importuuit}',  and  at  length  said  to  him, 
**  My  love  !    I  have,   within    these   few  months,    un- 
known  to  you,   scraped  together   as    much  money  as 
has  bought  us  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  now  here  is 
Mrs.  Quick  come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this 
morning  a  five  hundred  pound  prize."     The  husband 
replies  immediately,  "  You  lie,  you  slut,  you  have  no 
ticket,  for  I  have  sold  it."    The  poor  woman  upon  this 
faints  away  in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  distracted. 
As  she  had  no  design  to  defraud  her  husband,  but  was 
willing  onl}-  to  participate  in  his   good  fortune,  every 
one  pities  her,  but  thinks  her  hisband's  punishment 

but 
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but  just.  This,  Sir,  is  a  matter  of  fa6l,  and  would,  if 
the  persons  and  circumstances  were  greater,  in  a  well- 
wrought  play  be  called  Beautiful  Distress.  I  have  only 
sketched  it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good  hand  can 
make  a  moving  pifture  with  worse  materials. 

Sir,  &c.* 


MH.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  what  the  world  calls  a  warm  fellow,  and  by 
g6od  success  in  trade  I  have  raised  myself  to  a  capacity 
of  making  some  figure  in  the  world;   but  no  matter 
for  that.     I  have  now  under  my  guardianship  a  couple 
of  nieces,  who  will  certainly  make  me  run  mad;  which 
you  will  not  wonder  at,   when  I  tell  you,   they  are 
female  virtuosos,  and  during  the  three  years  and  a  half 
that  I  have  had  them  under  my  care,  they  never  in  the 
least  inclined  their  thoughts  towards  any  one  single 
part  of  the  cliarafter  of  a  notable  woman.     Whilst  they 
should  have  been  considering  the  proper  ingredients  for 
a  sack-posset,  you  should  hear  a  dispute  concerning  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  perhaps  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.     Their  language  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  they  scorn  to  express  thems<  Ives  on 
the  meanest  trifle  with  words  that  are  not  of  a  Latin 
derivation.     But  this  were  supportable  still,  would  they 
suffer  me  to   enjoy  an   uninterrupted  ignorance;    but 
unless  I  fall  in  with  their  abstradted  ideas  of  things  (as 
they  call  them)  I  must  not  expe<5t  to  smoke  one  pipe 
in   quiet.      In  a  late  fit   of  the  gout   I  complained  of 
the  pain  of  that  distemper,   when    my  niece,  Kjtty, 
begged  leave  to  assure  me,  that  whatever  I  might  think, 
several  great  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
were  of  opinion,  that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  ima- 
ginary distinftioiis,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
either  in  rcrum  nuturu.     I  have  often  heard  them  affirm 
that  the  fire  was  not  hot ;    and  one  day,  when  I,  with 
the  authority  of  an  old  fellow,  desired  one  of  them  to 

put 
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put  my  blue  cloke  on  my  knees,  she  answered,  "  Sir, 
1  will  reach  the  cloke;  but  take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it 
as  allowing  3'our  description  ;  for  it  might  as  well  be 
called  j-ellow  as  blue;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the 
various  infraftions  of  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Miss  Molly 
told  me  one  day ;  "  That  to  say  snow  was  white,  is 
allowing  a  vulgar  error  ;  for  as  it  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  nitrous  particles,  it  might  more  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  black."  In  short,  the  young  husseys 
would  persuade  me,  that  to  believe  one's  eyes  is  a  sure 
way  to  be  deceived;  and  have  often  advised  me,  by  no 
means  to  trust  any  thing  so  fallible  as  m}^  senses. 
What  I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one  spe- 
culation to  the  due  regulation  of  female  literature,  so 
far  at  least,  as  to  make  ii  consistent  with  the  quiet  of 
such  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to 
tell  us  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  that  should 
make  cheese-cakes  and  raise  paste,  and  a  lady  that  reads 
Locke,  and  understands  the  mathematics.  In  which 
3'^ou  will  extremely  oblige, 

Your  hearty  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 

ABRAHAM  THRIFT/.' 
T. 
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SATURDAY,   DECEMBER    8,   IJlt. 


Formam  quldem  ipsam  Marce  fill,  et  tanquam  faci em  Honestl 
vides :  quae  si  oculis  cerneretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait 
Plato)  excitaret  Sapientise. 

TUI.L.  OFFIC. 

•'  You  see,  my  son  Marcus,  Fbiue,  as  if  it  were  embodied, 
"  which  if  it  could  be  made  the  objeft  of  sight,  would  (as 
"  Plato  says)  excite  in  us  a  wondeiful  love  of  Wisdom.'" 


ON    THE    BEAUTY    OF    VIRTUE, 


I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  discourse  written 
expressly  upon  the  beauty  and. loveliness  of  Virtue,* 
without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of 
making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  design 
therefore  this  speculation  as  an  essay  upon  that  subjeft, 
in  which  I  shall  consider  Virtue  no  farther  than  as  it 
is  in  itself  of  an  amiable  nature,  after  having  premised, 
that  I  understand  by  the  word  Virtue,  such  a  general  no- 
tion as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  moralit)',  and 
which  by  devout  men  generallj^  goes  under  the  name  of 
RcUgioyi,  and  by  men  of  the  w  odd  under  the  name  of 
Honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  grcnt  honour,  or  rather  justice 
to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not  be 
at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  if 

he 


*  H  u  T  c  H  E  N  s  o  N  's  Treatise  on  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  is 
chiefly  on  this  subjeft  He,  like  Cicero,  considers  virtue  as 
an  objcfl  ot  taste,  "S  well  as  of  moral  approbation.  Dr.  Gerard 
reckons  the  sense  of  virtue  one  of  the  principles  of  taste. 
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he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most  proper  and  efFe6lual 
means  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierocles,  it  was  a  common  saying 
among  the  Heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates  nobody, 
but  only  loves  the  virtuous.  * 

TuLLY  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts  to 
shew  how  amiable  virtue  is.  "  We  love  a  virtuous  man," 
says  hej  "who  lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
though  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue, 
and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of  benefit :  nay, 
one  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness 
and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we  read 
his  story  :  nay,  what  is  still  more,  one  who  has  been 
the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars  were  regu- 
lated by  justice  and  humanity;"  as  in  the  instance  of 
Pykrhus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in 
opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  Virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  Virtue,  ascribes 
all  good  qualifications,  of  what  kind  soever,  to  the  vir- 
tuous man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the  character  Tully 
has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  so  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be  handsome. 
This  indeed  looks  more  like  a  philosophical  rant  than 
the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato 
very  seriously  maintained.  In  short,  the  Stoics  thought 
they  could  not  sufficiently  represent  the  excellence  of 
Virtue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it 
all  possible  perfeftions ;  and  therefore  did  not  only  sup- 
pose that  it  was  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  and  banished  every 
kind  of  deformity  from  the  person  in  whom  it  re- 
sided. 

It  s  a  common  observation,  that  the  most  abandoned 
to  all  sense  of  goodness,  are  apt  to  w  ish  those  who  are 

VOL.  IV.  L  related 
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related  to  them  of  a  different  charafter;  and  it  is  very 
observable,  that  none  are  more  struck  with  the  charms 
of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex,  than  those  who  by  their  very 
admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  desire  of  ruining  it. 

A  viituoiis  mind,  in  a  fair  body,  is  indeed  a  tine  picture 
in  a  good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
makes  the  beautiful  sex  all  over  charms. 

As  Virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  na- 
ture, there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are 
more  so  than  ethers,  and  these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to 
do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abstinence,  faith 
and  devotion,  are  in  themselves  perhaps  as  laudable  as 
any  other  virtues;  but  those  which  make  a  man  popular 
and  beloved,  are  justice,  charitj^,  munificence,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  good  qualities  that  render  us  beneficial  to 
each  other.  For  t'.is  reason  even  an  extravagant  man, 
who  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false  ge- 
nerositjT^,  is  oi'ten  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  a 
person  of  a  much  more  finished  charafier,  who  is  de- 
feftive  in  this  particular.  .  " 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  Virtue  which  shew  her 
in  the  most  advantageous  views,  and  make  her  alto- 
gether lovely,  are  chearfulness  and  good-nature.  These 
generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
others  who  is  not  easj'  within  himself.  Tiiey  are  both 
very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  up  melancholy 
from  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and  to 
hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  seve- 
rity and  censoriousness. 

:  If  Virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  or  can  suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to 
blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engaged  in 
it  ?  A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as  un- 
charitable, who  believes  that  there  is  no  Virtue  but  on  his 
own  side,  alio  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  himself 
t\ho  may  differ  from  I Jm  in  political  principles.  Men 
may  oppose  one  another  in  some  particulars,  but  ought 

not 
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not  to  carry  their  hatred  to  those  qualities  which  are  of 
so  amiable  a  nature  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  points  in  .dispute.  Men  of  Virtue,  though 
of  different  interests,  ought  to  consider  themselves  as 
more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than  with  the 
vicious  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in  the 
same  civil  concerns.  We  should  bear  the  same  love 
towards  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  a  living  antagonist, 
which  TuLLY  tells  us  in  the  forementioned  passage, 
everyone  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In 
short,  we  should  esteem  Virtue  thoujh  in  a  foe,  and 
abhor  Vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments 
which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  charafters  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How  many  persons 
of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  virtue,  on  either 
side,  are  blackened  and  defamed  ?  How  many  men  of 
honour  are  exposed  to  public  obloquy  and  reproach  ? 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  eithe;r  the  instruments  or 
abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  persons  who.  make  use  of  Religion  to  promote 
their  cause,  *  not  of  their  cause  to  promote  Religion. 

C. 


*  Alluding  to  the  popular  cry  of  those  times,  that  "  the  Church 
%V2sin  Danger,"  artfully  made  use  of  by  the  leaders  of  one  party, 
to  effe£l  the  downfall  of  the  other. 
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MONDAY,    DECEMBER    10,    I7II. 


Judex  et  callidus  audis. 

HOR.  Z  SAT.  VH.  101. 


"  A  judge  of  painting  you,  a  connoisseur." 


A  LETTER  ON  PAINTING, 


Covent  Gatden,  Dec.  7. 
Mft.  SPECTATOR, 

'I  CANNOT,  without  a  double  injustice,  forbear  ex- 
pressing to  you  the  satisfadlion  which  a  whole  Clan  of 
virtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints  which  you 
have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  cartoons  of  the  inimi- 
table Raphael.*  It  should  be,  methinks,  the  business 
of  a  Spectator  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  sight,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  way  to  it  than  recom- 
mending the  study  and  observation  of  excellent  drawings 
and  pitStures.  When  I  first  went  to  view  those  of  Ra' 
phael  which  you  have  celebrated,  I  must  confess  I  was 
but  barely  pleased;  the  next  time  I  liked  them  better, 
but  at  last,  as  I  grew  better  acquainted  with  them,  I  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  them  ;  like  wise  speeches,  they  sunk 
deep  into  my  heart:  for  you  know,  Mr.  Spectator, 
that  a  man  of  wit  may  extremely  affeft  one  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  if  he  has  not  discretion,  his  merit  soon  va- 
nishes away  :  while  a  wise  man  that  has  not  so  great  a 
•took  of  wit,  shall  nevertheless  give  you  a  far  greater 
and  nioe  lasting  satisfn<5lioii.  Just  so  it  is  in  a  pidlure 
that  is  smartly  touched,  but  not  well  studied;  one  may 
call  it  a  witty  picture,  though  the  painter,  in  the  mean 

time, 
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time,  maybe  in  danger  of  being  called  a  fool.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  pifture  that  is  thoroughly  understood  in 
the  whole,  and  well  performed  in  the  particulars,  that 
is  begun  on  the  foundation  of  geometry,  carried  on  by 
the  rules  of  perspe(5live  architefture,  and  anatorny,  and 
perfected  by  a  good  harmony,  a  just  and  natural  colour- 
ing, and  such  passions  and  expressions  of  the  mind  as 
are  almost  peculiar  to  Raphael  ;  this  is  what  you  may 
justly  stile  a   wise  piifture,  and  which  seldom  fails  to 
strike  us  dumb,  until  we  can  assemble  all  our  faculties 
to  make  but  a  tolerable  judgment  upon  it.     Other  pic- 
tures are  made  for  the  eyes  only,  as  rattles  are  made  for 
children's   ears;   and   certainly  that    pidlure  that  only 
pleases  the  eye,  without  representing  some  well-cjiosen 
part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  shew  what  fine  co- 
lours are  to  be  sold  at  the  colour-shop,  and  mocks  the 
works  of  the  Creator.    If  the  best  imitator  of  nature  is 
not  to  be  esteemed  the  best  painter,  but  he  that  makes 
the  greatest  show  and  glare  of  colours,  it  will  necessa- 
rily follow,  that  he  who  can  array  himself  in  the  most 
gaudy  draperies  is  best  drest,  and  he  that  can  speak 
loudest  the  best  orator.     Every  man,  when  he  looks  on 
a  pifture,  should  examine  it  according  to  that  share  of 
feason  he  is  mgst^r  of,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of  making 
a  wrongjudgment.   If  men,  as  they  walk  abroad,  would 
make  xpore  frequent  observations  on  those  beauties  of 
nature  which  every  moment  present  themselves  to  their 
view,  they  would  be  better  judges  when  they  saw  her 
well  imitated  at  home.     This   would  help  to  correct 
those  errors  which  most  pretenders  fall  into,  who  are 
over  hasty  in  their  judgments,  and  will  not  stay  to  let 
reason  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  decision.     It  is  for 
want  of  this  that  men  mistake  in  this  case,  and  in  com- 
mon life,  a  wild  extravagant  pencil  for  one  that  is  truly 
bold  and  great,  an  impudent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true 
courage  and  bravery,  hasty  and  unreasonable  actions  for 
enterprises  of  spirit  and  resolution,  gaudy  colouring  for 
Lj  tha^ 
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that  which  is  truly  beautiful,  a  false  and  insinuating  dis- 
course for  simple  truth  eleg.intly  recammended.  The 
parallel  will  hold  through  all  the  parts  of  life  and  paint- 
ing too;  and  the  virtuosos  above-mentioned  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  draw  it  with  your  terms  of  art.  As  the 
shadows  in  a  picture  represent  the  serious  or  melancholy, 
so  the  lights  do  the  bright  and  lively  thoughts.  As 
there  should  be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a  picture  which 
should  catch  the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero,  so  there 
should  be  but  one  objeft  of  our  love,  even  the  Author 
of  Nulure.  These  and  the  like  reflections,  well  improved, 
might  very  much  contribute  to  open  the  beauty  of  that 
art,  and  prevent  young  people  from  being  poisoned  by 
the  ill  gusto  of  an  extravagant  workman  that  should  be 
imposed  upon  us. 

I  arh, 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant/ 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Though  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  those  who 
confess  themselves  highly  pleased  with  a  speculation  you 
obliged  the  world  with  some  time  ago,*  from  an  old 
Greek  poet  you  call  Simonides,  in  relation  to  the  seve- 
ral natures  and  distindlions  of  our  own  sex.  I  could 
not  but  admire  how  justly  the  characters  of  women  in 
this  age,  fall  in  with  the  times  of  Simonides,  there 
being  no  one  of  those  sorts  I  have  not  at  some  time  or 
other  of  my  life  met  with  a  sample  of.  But,  Sir,  the 
subject  of  this  present  address,  are  a  set  of  women, 
comprehended,  I  think,  in  the  ninth  species  of  that  spe- 
culation, called  the  Apes  ;  the  description  of  whom  I 
find  to  be,  "  that  they  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill- 
natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  detraCt  from,  or  ridicule  every  thing  that 

appears 
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appears  so  in  others."  Now  Sir,  this  se6t,  as  I  have 
been  told,  is  very  frequent  in  the  great  town  where  you 
live  ;  but  as  my  circumstance  of  life  oblige  me  to  reside 
altogether  in  the  countr}-,  though  not  many  miles  from 
London,  I  cannot  have  met  with  a  great  number  of 
them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  desirable  acquaintance,  as  I  have 
lately  found  by  experience.  You  must  know.  Sir,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  summer  a  family  of  these 
Apes  came  and  settled  for  the  season  not  far  from  the 
place  where  I  live.  As  they  were  strangers  in  the  coun- 
try, they  were  visited  by  the  Indies  about  them,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  with  an  humanity  usual  in  those  that 
pass  most  of  their  time  in  solitude.  The  Apes  lived 
with  us  very  agreeably  our  own  way  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  they  began  to  bethink  them- 
selves of  returning  to  town  ;  then  it  was,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  they  began  to  set  themselves  about  the 
proper  and  distinguishing  business  of  their  charafter; 
and  as  it  is  said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt  to 
carry  away  a  piece  of  the  house  they  are  about  to  leave, 
the  Apes,  without  regard  to  common  mercy,  civility,  or 
gratitude,  thought  fit  to  mimic  and  fall  foul  on  the  faces, 
dress,  and  behaviour  of  their  innocent  neighbours,  be- 
stowing abominable  censu:*  s  and  disgraceful  appella- 
tions, commonly  called  nick-names,  on  all  of  them  ;  and 
in  short, 'like  true  fine  ladies,  made  their  honest  plainness 
and  sincerity  matter  of  ridicule.  I  could  not  but  ac- 
quaint you  with  these  grievances  as  well  at  the  desire  of 
all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my  own  inclinntion.  I 
hope,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  propose  intirely  to  reform  this 
evil,  you  will  take  such  notice  of  it  in  some  of  your 
future  speculations,  as  may  put  the  deserving  part  of 
our  sex  on  their  guard  against  these  creatures;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Apes  may  be  sensible,  that  this  sort  of 
mirth  is  so  far  from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  that  vice  which  is  said  to  compre- 
hend all  others. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
T.  CONSTAr^TIA   FIELDS 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11,    I7II. 
Fifta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris. 

HOR.   ARS  POET.  V.  338. 

"  Fiflions,  to  please,  should  wear  the  face  of  truth." 


ON     CREDULITY,    WITH    A    LETTER    FROM    TIMOTHY 
DOODLE. 

There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with  an 
eye  of  mirth  and  pity  as  Innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a 
dash  of  folly.  At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems  the 
virtue,  one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  which 
accompanies  it.  When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the 
dove,  without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  com- 
position, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances 
of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  adlions.  The 
Cordeliers  tell  a  story  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis, 
that  as  he  passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
he  discovered  a  young  fel-ow  with  a  maid  in  a  cor- 
ner; upon  which  the  good  man,  say  they,  lifted  up 
his  hands  to  Heaven  with  a  secret  t.anksgiving,  that 
there  was  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the  world. 
The  innocence  of  the  Saint  made  him  mistake  the  kiss 
of  a  lover,  for  a  salute  of  charity.  I  am  heartily  con- 
cerned when  I  see  a  virtuous  man  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if  there  be  any  use  in 
these  my  papers,  it  is  this;  that  without  representing 
vice  under  any  false  alluring  notions,  they  give  my  rea- 
der an  insighL  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  represent  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  changeable  colours.  The  man  who 
has  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world, 
or,  as  Shakespear  expresses  it,  "  hackneyed  in  the 
^vays  of  men,"  may  here  find  a  picture  of  its  follies 

and 
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and  extravagancies.  The  virtuous  and  the  innocent 
may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could  never  arrive 
at  by  pra<5t:ce,  and  by  this  means  zvo'id  the  snares  of  the 
crafty,  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious,  and  the  reasonings 
of  the  prejudiced.  Their  minds  may  be  opened  without 
being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspondent,  Mr, 
Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well-meaning 
man,  that  I  have  written  this  short  preface,  to  which  i 
shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  same  Mr.  Doodle. 


\ 


SIR, 

*  I  COULD  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us  know 
your  opinion  upon  several  innocent  diversions  which 
are  in  use  among  us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to  pass 
away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  throw 
away  their  time  at  an  opera,  or  at  the  play-house.  I 
would  gladly  know  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have 
of  "  Hot  Cockles  ;*"  as  also,  whether  you  think  that 
*'  Questions  and  Commands,"  Mottoes,  Similies,  and 
Cross  Purposes,  have  not  more  mirth  and  wit  in  them 
than  those  public  diversions  which  are  grown  so  very 
fashionable  among  us.  If  you  would  recommend  to  our 
wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your  papers  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  some  of  those  sports  and  pastimes  that 
may  be  pra<5tised  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire-side,  we 
who  are  masters  of  families  should  be  hugely  obliged  to 
you.  I  liCed  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  these  sports 
and  pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent ;  for  which  rea- 
son I  h..ve  not  mentioned  either  Whisk  or  Lanterloo, 
nor  indeed  so  much  as  One-and-Thirty.  After  having 
communicated  to  you  my  request  upon  this  subject:,  I 
will  be  so  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pass 
away  these  tedious  winter  evenings  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.     Though  she  be  young  and  handsome,  and 

good- 

*  A  play,  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
hack,  andf,uesses  who  strikes  it. 
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good-humoured  to  a  miracle,  she  does  not  care  for  gad- 
ding abroad  lik'e  others  of  her  sex.  There  is  a  very 
friecdiy  man.  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  nm  mightily 
©bliger)  '(I  for  his  civilities,  that  comes  to  see  me  almost 
every  ni'rht ;  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  giddy  young 
feliovvs  i',.ii^  c.  lipot  live  out  of  a  play-house.  When 
we  are  together,  we  very  often  make  a  party  at  Blind- 
man's  Buff,  wi.ich  is  a  sport  that  I  like  the  better,  be- 
cause there  is  a  gooc'  deal  of  exercise  in  it.  The  Colonel 
and  I  are  b'i'ided  by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your 
heart  out  to  see  what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink 
us,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  least  glimpse 
of  light  The  poor  Colonel  sometimes  hits  his  nose 
agiMiT-t  a  post,  and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have 
gehcrnliy  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myself,  but  am  very 
often  above  half  an  hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of 
thtm  ;  far  j-ou  must  knov;^  we  hide  ourselves  up  and 
down  in  corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport.  I 
only  give  vou  this  hint  as  z  sample  of  such  innocent  di- 
versions as  i  would  have  you  recommend;  and  am, 
Mo.-t  esteemed  Sir, 

Your  ever  loving  friend, 

TIMOTHY  DOODLE.' 


The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by  my  last 
Thursday's  paper*  upon  the  Absence  of  Lovers,  and 
the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  such  ab- 
sence supportable. 


SIR, 

«  Among  the  several  ways  of  consolation  which 
absent  I  overs  make  wsq  of  while  their  souls  are  in  that 
state  of  departure,  vhich  you  say  is  death  in  love, 
there  are  some  very  material  ones  that  have  escaped 

your 

*  No.  24 1. 
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your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first,  and  most  received, 
is  a  Crooked  Shilling,  which  has  administered  great  coi«- 
fort  to  our  forefathers,  and  is  still  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion  with  very  good  effeft  in  most  parts  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who 
think  a  Crown-piece,  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  pre- 
served by  the  distant  Lovers,  is  of  more  sovereign  vir- 
tue tlian  the  former.  But  since  opinions  are  divided  in 
this  particular,  why  may  not  the  same  person  make  use 
of  both  ?  The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  stone  or 
cast  in  metai,  whether  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  stuck 
with  darts,  or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  Talismanic  in  distresses  of  this  na- 
ture. I  am  acquainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow,  who 
carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box,  and  by 
that  expedient  has  supported  himself  under  the  absence 
of  a  whole  campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried 
all  these  remedies,  but  never  found  so  much  benefit 
from  anj'  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair  is 
platted  together  very  artificially  in  a  kind  of  True 
Lover's  knot.  As  I  have  received  great  benefit  from 
this  secret,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  communicate  it  to 
the  public  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-subjedls.  I  desire 
you  win  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  conso- 
lations upon  Absence,  and  am, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 

T.  b: 


I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  the 
LTniversity  gentlemen,  occasioned  by  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  wherein  I  gave  some  account  of  the  great 
feuds  which  happened  formerly  in  these  learned  bodies, 
between  the  modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 


SIR, 

*  This  will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there  is  at 
present,  in  the  society,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very 

considerable 
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considerable  body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  propef  oc- 
casion, would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.  In  the 
mean  while  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy  our  enemies  by 
stratagem,  and  are  resolved  by  the  first  opportunity  tp 
attack  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  whom  we  look  upon  as 
the  Achilles  of  the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I 
have  had  the  reputation  ever  since  I  came  from  school, 
of  being  a  trusty  Trojan,  and  am  resolved  never  to 
give  quarter  to  the  snqallest  particle  of  Greek,  wherever 
I  chance  to  ineet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  take  it  very 
ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes  hang  out  Greek  colours 
at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  sometimes  give  a  word 
of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it.  When  I  meet 
with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  spe- 
culations upon  the  table,  with  that  form  of  words  which 
we  make  use  of  when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

jGraecum  est,  non  prqtest  jegi. 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abstain 
from  any  such  hostilities  at  your  peril. 
C.  TROILUSJ 
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WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   12,  I7II. 
Ovx.  ot^a.  aoi  yt  'sialrif  ?»  urirora  TlriT^evi, 

HOM.   ILIAD.  XVi.   33 

*'  No  amorous  hero  ever  gave  thee  birth, 

*'  Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth  : 

"  Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form, 

"  And  raging  seas  produc'd  thee  In  a  storm  : 

"  A  soul  well  suiting  thy  tempestuous  kind, 

*'  So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untam'd  thy  mind." 


ON   NURSING   OF    CHILDRBN. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*As  your  paper  is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea-table, 
I  conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write  to  you ;  for 
I  have  no  other  way  to  communicate  what  I  have  to 
say  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  most  important  circumstance 
of  life,  even  "  the  Care  of  Children."     I  do  not  under- 
stand that  you  profess  your  paper  is  always  to  consist 
of  matters  which  are  only  to  entertain  the  learned  and 
polite,  but  that  it  may  agree  with  your  design  to  publish 
some  which  may  tend  to  the  information  of  mankind  in 
general ;  and  when  it  does  so,  you  do  more  than  writing 
wit  and  humour.  Give  me  leave  then  to  tell  you,  that  of 
all  the  abuses  that  ever  you  have  as  yet  endeavoured  to 
reform,  certi.inly  not  one  wanted  so  much  your  assistance 
as  the  abuse  in  nursing  of  Children,   It  is  unmerciful  to 

see 
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see  tliat  a  woman,  endowed  with  all  the  perfections  and 
blessings  of  nature,  can,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered,  turn 
off  her  innocent,  tender,  and  helpless  infant,  and  give  it 
up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten  thousand  to  one)  neither 
in  health  nor  good  condition,  neither  sound  in  mind 
nor  body,  that  has  neither  honour  nor  reputation,  nei- 
ther love  nor  pity  for  the  poor  babe,  but  more  regard 
for  the  money  than  for  the  whole  child,  and  never  will 
take  farther  care  of  it  than  what  by  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  money  and  presents  she  is  forced  to;  like 
JEsop's  earth,  which  w^ould  not  nurse  the  plant  of 
another  ground,  although  never  so  much  improved,  by 
reason  tiiat  plant  was  not  of  its  own  produ6tion.  And 
since  another's  child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse,  than 
a  plant  to  a  strange  and  different  ground,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  child  should  thrive;  and  if  it  thrives, 
must  it  not  imbibe  the  gross  humours  and  qualities  of 
the  nurse,  like  a  plant  in  a  different  ground,  or  like  a 
graft  upon  a  different  stock  ?  Do  not  we  observe,  that 
a  lamb  sucking  a  goat,  changes  very  much  its  nature, 
nay,  even  its  skin  and  wool  into  the  goat  kind  ?  The 
power  of  a  nurse  over  a  child,  by  infusing  into  it  with 
tier  milk,  her  qualities  and  disposition,  is  sufficiently  and 
daily  observed.  Hence  came  that  old  saying  concerning 
an  ill-natured  and  malicious  fellow,  that  he  had  imbibed 
his  malice  with  his  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute  or 
other  had  been  his  nurse.  Hence  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  a  wolf;  Telephus, 
the  son  of  Hercules,  by  a  hind;  Pelias,  the  son  of 
Keptune,  by  a  m.are ;  and  ^Egisthus  by  a  goat;  not 
that  they  had  aftually  sucked  such  creatures,  as  some 
simpletons  have  imagined,  but  that  their  nurses  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper,  and  infused  such  into 
them. 

*  Many  instances  may  be  produced  from  good  autho- 
rities and  daily  experience,  that  Children  aftually  suck 
in  the  several  passions  and  depraved  inclinations  of  their 

nurses. 
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nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  melanchohr,  sadness,  de- 
sire, and  aversion.     This,  Diodorus,  lib.  ii.  vvitnesbts, 
when  he  speaks,  saying,  "  Tiiat  Nero,  the  Emperor's 
nurse,  had  been  very  much  addicted  to  drinking;  which 
habit  Nero  received  from  his  nurse,  and  was  so  very 
particular  in  this,  that  the  people  toak  so  much  notu:e 
of  it,  as  instead  of  Tiuerius   Neko,  tliey  c..i'ed  h;iii 
BiBERius  Mero."     The  same  Diodorus  also  r-ela'es  of 
Caligula,  predecessor  to  Nero,  tiiat  his  nurse  used 
to  moisten  the  nipples  of  her  breast  frequently  w;th 
blood,  to  make  Caligula  take  the  better  hold  of  them  ; 
"which,"  says  Diodorus,  "  was  the  cause  that  made 
him   so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all   his  life-iime  af':er;" 
that  he  not  only  committed   frequent  murder  by  his 
own  hand,  but  likewise  wished  that  ail  human  ivuid  wore 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  to  cut  it 
off.     Such  like  degeneracies  astonish  the  parents,  who 
not  knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one  in- 
cline to  stealing,   another  to    drinking,    cruelty,   stu- 
pidity; yet  all  these  are  not  minded.    Nay  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  that  a  child,  although  it  be  born  from  the 
best  of  parents^  may   be  corrupted  by  an  ill-tempered 
nurse.     How  many   children  do  we  see  daily  broup-ht 
into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  bcc.  merely  by  suckino- 
their  nurses  when  in  a  passion  or  lury  ?  But,  indeed,  al- 
most any  disorder  of  the  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child, 
and  few  nurses  can  be  found  in  thi?town  but  whnl  la- 
bour under  some  distemper  or  other.   The  first  question 
that  is  generally  asked  a  young  woman  that  wants  to 
be  a  nurse,  Why  she  sliould  be  a  nurse  to  other  people's 
children  ?  is  answered,  by  her  having  an   ill  h  isband, 
and  that  she  must  make  shift  to  live.     I  think  n..w  this 
very  answer  is  enough  to  give  any  body  a  shock,  if  duly 
considered;  for  aa  ill  husband  may,  or  ten  to  one  I'c  i,e 
does  not,  bi  ing  home  to  his  wife  an  ill  distemper,  or  at 
least  vexation  and  disturbance.     Besides,  i.j  s!ie  takes 
the  child  out  of  mere  necessity,  her  food  will  be  ac- 
I  acccidingly. 
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cdrdingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best;  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  ilI-conco6ted  and  coarse  food  for  the  child; 
for  as  the  blood,  so  is  the  milk  ;  and  hence  I  am  very 
well  assured  proceeds  the  scurvy,  the  evil,  and  many 
other  distempers.  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  poor  infants  that  may  and  will  be  saved  by 
weighing  this  case  seriously,  to  exhort  the  people  with 
the  utmost  vehemence,  to  let  the  children  suck  their 
own  mothers,  both  for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  child. 
For  the  general  argument,  that  a  mother  is  weakened 
by  giving  suck  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple,  I 
will  maintain  that  the  mother  grows  stronger  by  it,  and 
will  have  her  health  better  than  she  would  have  other- 
wise. She  will  find  it  the  greatest  cure  -and  preser- 
vative for  the  vapours  and  future  miscarriages,  much 
beyond  any  other  remedy  whatsoever.  Her  children  will 
be  like  giants,  whereas  otherwise  they  are  but  living  sha- 
dows, and  like  unripe  fruit ;  and  certainly  if  a  woman  is 
strong  enough  to  bring  forth  a  child,  she  is  beyond  all 
doubt  strong  enough  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  *  It  grieves 
me  to  observe  and  consider  how  many  poor  children  are 
daily  ruined  by  careless  nurses  ;  and  yet  how  tender 
ought  they  to  be  of  a  poor  infant,  since  the  least  hurt 
or  biov,^,  especially  upon  the  head,  may  make  it  senseless, 
stupid,  or  otherwise  miserable  for  ever! 

*  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subjeft  as  yet ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that  has  fed 
a  child  as  part  of  herself  for  nine  months,  should  have 
no  desire  to  nurse  it  farther,  when  brought  to  light  and 
before  her  eyes,  and  when  by  its  cry  it  implores  her 
assistance  and  the  ofiice  of  a  mother.  Do  not  the  very 
crudest  of  brutes  tend  their  young  ones  with  all  the 
care  and  delight  imaginable  ?  How  can  she  be  called  a 
mother  that  will  not  nurse  her  young  ones  ?  The  earth 
is  called  the  mother  of  all  things,  not  because  she  pro- 
duces, 

*  See    Dr.    G  h  k  o  o  r  y  'i  Comparative  View  of  the   Sta(e   and 
Faculties  of  Man  with  thfe  of  tki  Animal  World. 
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duces,  but  because  she  maintains  and  nurses  what  she 
produces.  The  generation  of  the  infant  is  the  effedl  of 
desire,  but  the  care  of  it  argues  virtue  and  choice.  I  am 
not  ignorant  but  that  there  are  some  cases  of  necessity, 
where  a  mother  cannot  give  suck,  and  then  out  of  two 
evils  the  least  must  be  chosen  ;  but  these  are  so  very- 
few,  that  I  am  sure  in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one 
real  instance  ;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that  her 
husband  can  spare  but  three  or  six  shillings  a  week 
extraordinary,  (although  this  is  but  seldom  considered) 
she  certainly,  with  the  assistance  of  her  gossips,  will 
soon  persuade  the  good  man  to  send  the  child  to  nurse, 
and  easily  impose  upon  him  by  pretending  indispo- 
sition. This  cruelty  is  supported  by  fashion,  and  na- 
ture gives  place  to  custom. 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant.' 
T. 
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'E.y.  fof/jXTuv  iiaii(K- 


H  ES  lOD. 


'  Their  untired  lips  a  wordy  torrent  pour." 


FEMALE  ORATons. 


We  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates 
was  instrufted  in  Eloquence  by  a  woman,  whose  name, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  I  have,  indeed, 
very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  most  proper  for 
the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the  Universities  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  fill  the  rhe- 
toric chairs  with  She  Professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing;  but  it 
must  be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours 
together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch 
out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation  upon  the  edging 
of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china 
cup,  in  ail  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  won^en  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture, I  am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Bar  to  grer.ter  heights  rhan  it  has  yet  arrived  at. 
If  any  one  doubts  thiS,  let  him  but  be  present  at  those 
debates  which  frequently  arise  among  the  ladies  of  th« 
British  fiihtiy. 

The  first  kihd  therefore  of  Female  Orators  which  I 
shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stir- 
ring up  the  passions;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  So- 

CRATSS 
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CRATES  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency 
than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  Female  Orators  are  those  who  deal 
in  invedlives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Censorious.  The  imagination  and  elocution 
of  this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With  what  a 
fluency  of  invention,  and  copiousness  of  expression,  will 
they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of 
another?  With  how  many  different  circumstances,  and 
with  what  variety  of  phrases,  vv-ll  they  tell  over  the 
same  story  ?  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  un- 
happy marriage  the  subject  of  a  month's  conversation. 
She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  place ;  pitied  her  in  ano- 
ther; laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  wondered  at  her  in  a 
fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth  ;  and,  in  short,  wore 
out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  expressing  her  concern  for 
her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted  the  subject 
on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new  married  pair, 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made, 
told  her  the  unreasonable  refleftions  which  some  ma- 
licious people  had  cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  tliey 
might  be  better  acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbation 
of  this  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to  be  considered 
as  helps  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  Female  Orators  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  per- 
fedlly  accomplished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence;  she  launches 
out  into  descriptions  of  christenings,  runs  divisions 
upon  an  head-dress,  knows  every  di^h  of  meat  that  is 
served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her 
company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  the  wit  of 
her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of 
Female  Orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  dis- 
course, she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to 
her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  in  every  p^-rt  of  the  room.  She  has  false  quarrels 
and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of  her  iicquaint- 
M  2  ance  ; 
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snce;  sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is 
not  merry.  The  Coquettte  is  in  particular  a  great  mis- 
tress of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  Action,  and, 
indeed,  seems  to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as  i 
gives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb,  or  varying  a 
feature,  of  glancinpr  her  eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians,  mimics,  story-tel- 
lers, with  other  cha  aclers  of  that  nature,  which  give 
birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  as  commonly  found  among 
the  men  as  the  women  ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  wo- 
men should  have  this  talent  of  ready  utterance  in  so 
much  greater  perfedtion  than  men.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the.fa- 
cultj/^  of  suppressing  their  thouglits,  as  men  have,  but 
that  they  ae  necessitated  to  speak  every  thing  they 
think  ;  and  if  so,  it  would,  perhaps,  furnish  a  very  strong 
'argument  to  the  Cartesians,  for  the  supporting  of  their 
doctrine,  that  the  soul  always  thinks.  But  as  several  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fair  sex  are  not  altogether  strangers 
to  the  art  of  dissembling  and  concealing  their  thoughts, 
I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion,  and  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 
In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  excellent 
anatomist,  has  promised  me  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether  the  fibres 
of  it  YC\ay  not  be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread ; 
or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles 
v.'hich  dart  it  up  and  down  by  such  sudden  glance?  and 
vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not 
be  certain  undiscovered  channels  running  from  the  head 
and  the  heart  to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity,  and 
conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  affluence  of  animal  spirits. 
Nor  must  I  omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given, 
^hy  those  who  can  talk  on-trifles  speakwith  thegreatest 

fluency ; 
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fluency;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race  horse,* 
which  runs  the  faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was 
very  natural,  who,  after  some  hours  conversation  with 
a  Female  Orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue 
was  very  glad  when  she  was  asleep,  for  that  it  had  not 
a  moment's  rest  all  the  while  she  was  av/ake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath, 
has  the  following  remarkable  lines : 

*  I  think,'  quoth  Thomas,  '  women's  tongues  ' 

'  Of  aspen  leaves  are  made.' 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very  bar- 
barous circumstance,  tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue  of 
a  beautiful  female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that 
posture. 

Comprensam  forcipe  linguam 

Abstulit  ense  feio,  Radix  micat  ultima  lingus. 
Ipsa  jacet,  terrasque  tremens  immurmurat  atrae  ; 
Utque  salire  solet  mutilata:  cauda  colubrae 

Pal  pita; ■     ■     ■ 

MET.  vi.556. 

"  The  bbde  had  cut 


"  Her  tong;:e  sheer  off,  close  to  the  trembling  root ; 
"  The  mangled  part  still  quiver'd  on  the  ground, 

"  Murmuring  with  a  faint  impcrfeft  sound  ; 

"  And  as  a  serpent  wiithes  his  wounded  train, 
"  Uneasy,  panting,  and  possess'd  with  pain." 

CROXAI.  L. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what 
could  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech 
and  accomplices  of  sound  about  it }  I  might  here  men- 
tion the  stoiy  of  the  pippin  woman,  had  I  not  some 
reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 

M  ^  I  must 


*  Part  III.  Canto  2,  ver.  443. 
—Still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease. 
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I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is, 
to  cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise 
from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossipping  and  coquetry. 
Jn  short,  I  would  always  have  t  tuned  by  good  na- 
ture, truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. 

C. 
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N' 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    I4,   I7II. 


Hoc  maxime  officii  e»t,  ut  quisque  maxime  opis  indigeat,  ita  el 
potissimum  opitulari. 

TULL. 

"  It  is  a  principal  point  of  duty,  to  asust  another  most  when  he 
*'  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance." 


ON    BENEFICENCE,   WITH    EXAMPLES. 


There  are  none  who  deserve  superiority  over  others 
in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not  make  it  their  en- 
deavour to  be  beneficial  to  Society ;  and  who  upon  all 
occasions  which  their  circumstances  of  life  can  admi- 
nister, do  not  take  a  certain  unfeigned  pleasure  in  con- 
ferring benefits  of  one  kind  or  other.  Those  whose 
great  talents  and  high  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspi- 
cuous stations  of  life  are  indispensably  obliged  to  exert 
some  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of  the  world,  or 
else  such  advantages  become  misfortunes,  and  shade  and 
privacy  are  a  more  eligible  portion.  Where  opportu- 
nities and  inclinations  are  given  to  the  same  person,  we 
sometimes  see  sublime  instances  of  virtue,  which  so  daz- 
zle our  imaginations,  that  welook  with  scorn  on  al!  which 
in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  be  able  to 
praftise.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  thinking  ;  and  it 
bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness,  for  a  man  to  ima- 
gine that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or  seek  adventures 
to  be  able  to  do  great  adtions.  It  is  in  every  man's  power 
in  the  world  who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only  to 
do  things  worthy,  but  heroic.  The  great  foundation  of 
civil  virtue  is  self-denial;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising 
M  4  that 
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that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  circum- 
stances will  bear  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  other 
men;  and  he  who  does  more  than  ordinarj'  men  pra6ti£e 
upon  such  occasions  as  occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the 
value  of  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  done  enterprises  which 
are  usually  attended  with  the  highest  glory.  Men  of 
public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than 
their  virtue ;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can,  in  a  low 
station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits  any  worthy 
adlion  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in  a  great  one.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in  wrong  of  his  elder 
brother,  came  to  a  great  estate  by  gift  of  his  father,  by 
reason  of  the  dissolute  behaviour  of  the  first  born. 
Shame  and  contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  disinhe- 
rited youth,  and  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  good 
qualities  as  formerly  for  his  errors.  Lapirius,  who 
observed  his  brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a  new- 
year's  dai5'  in  the  morning  the  following  letter : 


HONOURED    BROTHER, 

*  I  INCLOSE  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father  gave 

me  this  house  and  land.     Had  he  lived  till  now,  he 

ould  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner;  he  took  it 

from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  restore  it  to  the  man 

you  are. 

I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  affeftionate  brother, 

and  humlie  servant, 

P.  t: 


As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pursuit  of 
hazardous  actions  for  the  gocd  ol  others,  at  the  s.im.e 
time  gratifying  their  passion  for  glory,  so  do  worthy 
minds  in  the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves  many 

.  advantages 
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advantages,  to  satisfy  a  generous  benevolence,  which 
they  bear  to  their  friends  oppressed  with  distresses  and 
calamities.  Such  natures  one  may  call  "  Stores  of  Pro- 
vidence," which  are  a6tuated  by  a  secret  celestial  influ- 
ence to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth, 
to  give  comfort  to  an  heart  loaded  with  affliction,  to 
save  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of  trade  in 
their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to  the  industrious, 
preserve  the  uortion  of  the  helpless  infant,  and  raise  the 
head  of  the  mourning  father.  People  whose  hearts  are 
wholly  bent  towards  pleasure,  or  intent  upon  gain,  never 
hear  of  the  noble  occurrences  among  men  of  industry 
and  humanity.  It  would  look  like  a  "  c//j'  romance," 
to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who  the  other 
day  sent  this  billet  to  an  eminent  trader  under  difficul- 
ties to  support  himself,  in  whose  fall  many  hundrt-ds  be- 
sides himself  had  perished  :  but  because  I  think  there  is 
more  spirit  and  true  gallantry  in  it  than  in  any  letter  I 
have  ever  read  from  Strephov  to  Phillis,  I  shall  in- 
sert it  even  in  the  mercantile  honest  stile  in  which  it 
was  sent. 


siii, 

*  I  HAVE  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  involved 
you  in  extreme  distress  at  this  time  ;  and  knowing  you 
to  be  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  industry,  and  pro- 
bity, have  resolved  to  stand  by  you.  Be  of  good  chear : 
the  bearer  brings  with  him  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
has  my  order  to  answer  your  drawing  as  much  more 
on  m)-  account.  1  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I  should 
come  ;oo  late  for  your  relief;  but  you  may  value  j'our- 
self  with  me  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  for 
I  can  very  cheerfully  run  the  hazard  of  being  so  much 
less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save  an  honest  man  whom  I 
love. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 
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I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family-book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences  that 
happened  from  one  generation  of  that  house  to  another 
were  recorded.  Were  there  such  a  method  in  the  fa- 
milies which  are  concerned  in  this  generosity*  it  would 
be  an  hard  task  for  the  greatest  in  Europe  to  give  in 
their  own,  an  instance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  con- 
ferred with  a  more  graceful  air.  It  has  been  heretofore 
urged  how  barbarous  and  inhuman  is  any  unjust  step 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  trader  ;*  and  by  how  much 
such  an  aft  towards  him  is  detestable,  by  so  much  an  aft 
of  kindness  towards  him  is  laudable.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  Bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tra- 
dition in  their  house,  where  they  had  formerly  a  custom 
of  choosing  Kings  for  such  a  season,  and  allowing  him 
his  expences  at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
Kings,  *  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclination  a 
little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee  ordered  to  look 
into  the  management  of  his  treasury.  Among  other 
things  it  appeared,  that  his  Majesty  walking  incog,  in 
the  cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor  man  say  to  another, 
such  a  small  sum  would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world.  The  King,  out  of  his  royal  compassion, 
privately  inquired  into  his  charafter,  and  finding  him  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him  the  money.  When 
the  committee  read  the  leport,  the  house  passed  his  ac- 
counts with  zpldudile,  witliout  farther  examination,  upon 
the  jecital  of  this  article  in  them, 

"  For  making  a  man  happy  £\o:  co:  oo.' 

T. 


*  See  No.   218,  to  vhich  this  refers. 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER     I5,    IJll. 
Tiy^ui   a,AOikc(^    If   j^paloii    ostvof   KCtKOP. 

FKAG.VET.  POET. 

"  Mirth  out  of  season  is  a  grievous  ill." 


LAUGHTER    WD   RIDICULE. 


"When  l  make  choice  ot  a  subje6l  that  }?3S  not  been 
treated  on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflections  on 
it  without  any  order  or  method,  so  thit  they  may  appear 
rather  in  the  looseness  and  freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in 
the  regularity  of  a  set  discourse.  It  is  after  this  manner 
that  I  shall  consider  Laughter  and  Ridicule  in  my  present 
paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation,  all  above 
and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  things  in  a  diffe- 
ren*  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  objefts  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
displeasure  in  higlier  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a  very 
good  counterpoise  to  the  Spleen ;  and  it  seems  b  it  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  be  capable  of  receiving  jo^'from 
what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  since  we  can  receive  grief 
from  what  is  no  real  evil, 

I  have  in  my  forty-seventh  paper  *  raised  a  specula- 
tion on  the  notion  of  a  modern  philosopher,  who  de- 
scribes the  first  motive  of  Laughter  to  be  a  secret  com- 
parison which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the  per- 
sons we  laugh  at ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  satisfadion 
which  we  receive  from  tlie  opinion  of  some  picheini- 
nence  in    ourselves,   when  we   see  the  absurdities  of 

another 

*  The  Philosopher  HoBBES. 
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another,  or  when  we  reflect  en  any  past  absurdities  of 
our  own.  This  seems  to  hold  in  most  cases,  and  we 
may  observe  that  the  vainest  part  ot"  mankind  are  the 
most  addicted  to  this  passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  on  those  words  of  the  Wise  Man,  "  1  said  of 
Laughter,  it  is  mad;  and  of  "  Mirth,  what  does  it?" 
Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  that 
Laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and  that  Ai>am 
could  not  laugh  before  the  Fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the 
mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of  remiss- 
ness and  dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  and 
thus  far  it  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the 
composition  of  human  nature.  But  if  we  consider  the 
frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often  it 
breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and 
damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  unexpected  gleams  of 
jojr,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so 
great  a  pleasure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing 
to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification 
of  little  ungenerous  tempers.*  A  young  man  with  this 
cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  off  from  all  manner  of  im- 
provement. Everyone  has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses  ; 
nay,  the  greatest  blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most 
shining  characters  ;  but  what  an  absurd  thing  is  it  to  pass 
over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  his  infirmities.''  to  observe  his  imperfections 
more  than  his  virtues  ?  and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the 
sport  of  others,  rather  than  for  our  own  improvement  ? 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that  persons  the  most 
accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  who  are  very  shrewd 

at 


*  Ridicule  often  arises  from  uncompiehensive  views.  Narrow 
minds  esteem  their  own  little  acquirements  as  the  constituents  of 
perfef\ion,  and  ridicule  the  want  of  those  in  others.  Parson 
Tr  t' I.  LI  BE  R,  in  Josef  A  Andrews,  ridicules  Parson  Adams  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  how  to  handle  hogs. 


1 
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at  hitting  a  blot,  withont  exerting  any  thing  masterly  in 
themselves.  As  there  are  many  eminent  critics  who 
never  wrote  a  good  line,  there  are  many  admirable  buf- 
foons that  animadvert  upon  every  single  defeffc  in  ano- 
ther, without  ever  discovering  the  least  beauty  of  their 
own.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often 
gain  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise 
themselves  above  persons  of  much  more  laudable  cha- 
racters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men 
out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the 
world;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally 
made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense, 
by  attacking  every  thjjig  that  is  solemn  and  serious,  de- 
cent and  praise-worthy  in  human  life. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  great  souls  and  master-pieces  of  human 
nature  were  produced,  men  shined  by  a  noble  sim- 
plicity of  behaviour,  and  were  strangers  to  those  little 
embellishments  which  are  so  fashionable  in  our  pre- 
sent conversation.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
notwithstanding  we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients 
in  poetry,  painting,  oratory,  histoiy,  iirchitefture,  and 
all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend  more  upon 
genius  than  experience,  we  exceed  them  as  much  in 
doggrel,  humour,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of 
Ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the 
moderns,  but  more  good  sense  among  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  Ridicule  in  writing  are 
comedy  and  burlesque.  The  first  ridicules  persons  by 
drawing  them  in  their  proper  charafters,  the  otRer  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  themselves.  Burlesque  is 
therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  represents  mean  per- 
sons in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes  ;  the  other  describes 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  among 
the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  instance  of  the  fijst, 
and  Lucjan's   Gods  of  the   second.     It  is  a  dispute 

amons' 
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among  the  critics,  whether  burlesque  poetry  runs  best 
in  heroic  verse,  like  the  Dispensary  ;  or  in  doggrel,  like 
that  of  Hud  I  BRAS.  I  think  where  the  low  character  is 
to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure  ;  but  when 
an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  best 
done  in  doggrel. 

If  IIuDiBRAS  h.id  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit  and 
humour  in  heroic  verse  as  he  is  in  doggrel,  he  would 
have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does ; 
though  the  generality  of  his  readers  are  so  wonderfully 
pleased  with  the  double  rhimes,  that  I  do  not  expeft 
many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  particular. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Essay  upon  Laughter  with  ob- 
serving that  the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to  fields 
and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  runs  through  all  languages;  which 
I  have  not  observ  ed  of  any  other  metaphor,  excepting 
that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are  applied  to  Love. 
This  shews  that  we  naturally  regard  Laui^hter,  as  what 
is  in  itself  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this  reason 
likewise  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  (pi\o'j.nh<;,  the 
Laughter-loving  Dame,  as  Waller  has  translated  it, 
and  -s  represented  by  Horace  as  the  Goddess  who  de- 
lights in  Laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joyous  assembly  of 
imaginary  persons,  has  given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of 
Laughter.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely  de- 
scribed, that  1  shall  set  down  the  passage  at  length. 

"  But  come  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  ycleped  E  u  p  H  R  o  s  Y  N  t , 
And  by  men,  hcait-easing  Miah, 
Whom  lovely  Ve  n  us  at  a  b.rth 
Wiih  two  sister  r.races  more, 
To  ivy-crownd  Bac  C  H  us  bore.  ' 
Haste  thee  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thcc 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  check. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek: 

Sport 
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Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe: 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free." 

l'allecro,  v.  u,  &c. 
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Disce  docendus  adhuc,  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 
Cascus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  aspice  si  quid 
Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse,  loquamur. 

HOR.  IP.  xvii.  3. 
♦'  Yet  hear  what  an  unskilful  friend  can  say: 
•'  As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way  ; 
*'  So  I  myself  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
*'  May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thought." 

ON    THE    EYE. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

You  see  the  nature  of  my  request  bjr  the  Latin  motto 
which  1  address  to  you.  I  am  very  sensible  I  ought  not 
to  use  many  words  to  you,  who  are  one  of  but  few ; 
but  the  following  piece,  as  it  relates  to  speculation  in 
propriety  of  speech,  being  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  begs 
your  patience.  It  was  found  in  a  poetical  Virtuoso's 
closet  among  his  rarities  ;  and  since  the  several  treatises 
of  thumbs,  ears,  and  noses,  have  obliged  the  world,  this 
of  Eyes  is  atyour  service. 

*  The  first  Eye  of  consequence  (under  the  invisible 
Author  of  all)  is  the  visible  luminary  of  the  universe. 
This  glorious  SpeSiator  is  sa  d  never  to  open  his  eyes  at 
his  rising  in  a  morning,  without  having  a  whole  king- 
dom of  adorers  in  Persian  silk  waiting  at  his  levee—- 
Millions  of  creatures  derive  their  sight  from  this  origi- 
nal, who,  besides  his  being  the  great  director  of  optics, 
is  the  surest  test  whether  Eyes  be  of  the  same  species 
with  that  of  an  eagle,  or  that  of  an  owl.     The  one  be 

emboldens 
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emboldens  with  a  manly  assurance  to  look,  speak,  a6t 
or  plead  before  the  faces  of  a  nmneroas  assembly  ;  the 
other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a  sheepish  de- 
jedtedness.  The  sun-proof  Eye  dares  lead  up  a  dance  in 
a  full  court;  and  without  blinking  at  the  lustre  of  beauty, 
'can  distribute  an  Eye  of  proper  complaisance  to  a  room 
crowded  with  company,  each  of  which  deserves  particular 
regard :  while  the  other  sneaks  from  conversation,  like 
a  fearful  debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out,  but  when 
he  can  see  nobody,  and  nobody  him. 

*  The  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  famous  Argus, 
who  (to  speak  the  language  of  Cambridge)  was  one  of 
a  hundred ;  and  being  used  as  a  spy  in  the  affairs  of 
jealousy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  his  Eyes  about  him. — 
We  have  no  account  of  the  particular  colours,  casts, 
and  turns  of  this  body  of  Eyes  ;  but  as  he  was  pimp  for 
his  mistress  Juno,  it  is  probable  he  used  all  the  modern 
leers,  sly  glances,  and  other  ocular  a6tivities  to  serve  his 
purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as  the  then  King  at  Arms 
to  the  heiithenish  deities  ;  and  make  no  more  of  his  Eyes 
than  of  so  many  spangles  of  his  herald's  coat. 

*  The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old  Janus,  who  stood 
in  a  double-sighted  capacity,  like  a  person  placed  betwixt 
two  opposite  looking-glasses,  and  so  took  a  sort  of  re- 
trospective cast  at  one  view.  Copies  of  this  double- 
faced  way  are  not  yet  out  of  fashion  with  many  profes- 
sions, and  the  ingeiiious  artists  pretend  to  keep  up  this 
species  by  double-headed  canes  and  spoons  ;  *  but  there 
is  no  mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in  the  emblematical 
W'ay  of  a  wise  General  hav  ing  an  Eye  to  both  front  and 
rear,  or  a  pious  man  taking  a  review  and  prospedl  of 
bis  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 

*  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  colours,  qualities,  and 
turns  of  Eyes  vary  almost  in  every  head;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  common  appellations  of  the  black,  the  blue, 

VOL.  IV.  N  the 


*  Alluding  to  the  old-fashioned  spoons,  which  had  commonly 
ornamental  figures  carved  on  the  handles,  as  a  double  face,  one  of 
the  twelve  Aposdes,  S:c.  &.c. 
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the  white,  the  gray,  and  the  like;  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  that  borrow  their  titles  from  animals,  by  virtue 
of  some  particular  quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to 
the  Eyes  of  the  respe(5live  creatures ;  as  that  of  a  greedy 
rapacious  aspect  takes  its  name  from  the  cat,  that  of  a 
sharp  piercing  nature  from  the  hawk,  those  of  an  amo- 
rous roguish  look  derive  their  title  even  from  the  sheep, 
and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a  sheep's-eye,  not  so  much  to 
denote  the  innocence  as  the  simplt;  slyness  of  the  cast. 
Nor  is  this  metaphorical  inoculation  a  modern  invention, 
for  we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to  place  the  eye 
of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow  in  one  of  his  principal  goddesses, 
by  that  frequent  expression  of 

"  The  ox-ey'd  venerable  Ju  no.'" 

*  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities'  of  the  Ey€,  that 
finest  part  of  our  constitution  seems  as  much  the  recep- 
tacle and  seat  of  our  passions,  appetites,  and  inclinations, 
as  the  mind  itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  outward  portal 
to  introduce  them  to  the  house  within,  or  rather  the 
common  thorough-fare  to, let  our  affeftions  pass  in  and 
out.  Love,  anger,  pride,  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move 
in  those  little  orbs.  I  know  a  young  lady  that  cannot 
see  a  certain  gentleman  pass  by  without  shewing  a  secret 
desire  of  seeing  him  again  by  a  dance  in  her  eye-balls } 
nay  she  cannot,  for  the  heart  of  her,  help  looking  half  a 
street's  length  after  any  man  in  a  gay  dress.  You  can- 
not behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith's  shop 
without  casting  a  wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the 
counter.  Does  not  a  haughty  person  shew  the  temper 
of  his  soul  in  the  supercilious  roll  of  his  eye  1  and  how 
frequently,  in  the  height  of  passion,  does  that  moving 
pifture  in  our  head  start  and  stare,  gather  a  redness  and 
quick  flashes  of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  humours 
sparkle  with  fire,  as  ViRGiL  finely  describes  it, 

■       Ardentis 
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Ardentis  ab  oie 

Scintiila;  absistunt :  ociilis  miscat  acribus  ignis. 

^N.  xii.  101. 
"  From  his  wide  nostrils  flies 


"  A  fiery  scream,  ai.d  sparkles  from  his  Eyes." 

D  R  Y  D  E  K  . 

'  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  Eye-sight,  such  as 
the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  ar  the  whole  leer, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular  account  of  them  ; 
but  let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when  natural, 
was  anciently  the  mark  of  bewitchery  and  magical  fas- 
cination, and  to  this  day  it  is  a  malign.;nt  ill  look;  but 
when  it  is  forced  and  affedted,  it  carries  a  wanton  design, 
and  in  play-houses,  and  other  public  places,  this  ocular 
intimation  is  often  an  assignation  for  bad  praftices.  But 
this  irregularity  in  vision,  together  with  such  enormities 
as  tipping  the  wink,  the  circumspective  roll,  the  side- 
peep  through  a  thin  hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  in  the 
class  of  heteroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion  are 
ranked  under  the  general  name  of  heterodox.  All  the 
pernicious  applications  of  sight  are  more  immediately 
under  the  direftion  of  a  Speftator;  and  I  hope  you  will 
arm  your  readers  against  the  mischiefs  which  are  daily 
done  by  killing  Eyes,  in  which  you  will  highly  oblige 
your  wounded  unknown  friend, 

T.  b: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  professed  in  several  papers  j'our  particular  en- 
deavours in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  corredt  the 
offences  committed  by  Starers,  who  disturb  whole  assem- 
blies without  any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty. — 
You  complain  also,  that  a  Starer  is  not  usually  a  person 
to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  so 
easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admonitions.  I  thought 
therefore  fit  to  acquaint  you  with  a  convenient  mechsr 
nical  way,  which  may  easily  prevent  or  corre6l  staring, 
N  2  by 
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by  an  optical  contrivance  of  new  perspective  glasses, 
short  and  commodioii^like  opera-glasses,  fit  for  short- 
sighted people  as  well  as  others,  these  glasses  making 
the  objects  appear  either  as  they  are  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  more  distinct,  though  somewhat  less  than  life, 
or  bigger  and  nearer.  A  person  may,  by  the  help  of 
this  invention,  take  a  view  of  another  without  the  im- 
pertinence of  staring;  at  the  same  time  it  shall  not  be 
possible  to  know  whom  or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One 
may  look  towards  his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  look  forwards.  This  is  set  forth  at  large  m  the 
printed  proposals  for  the  sale  of  these  glasses,  to  be  had 
at  Mr.  Dillon's  in  Long-Acre,  next  door  to  the  White- 
Hart.  Now  Sir,  as  your  Spectator  has  occasioned  the 
publishing  of  this  invention  for  the  benefit  of  modest 
Spe6tators,  the  inventor  desires  your  admonitions 
concerning  the  decent  use  of  it ;  and  hopes,  by  your 
recommendation,  that  for  the  future  beauty  may  be  be- 
held without  the  torture  and  confusion  which  it  suffers 
from  the  insolence  of  Starers.  By  this  means  you  will 
relieve  the  innocent  from  an  insult  which  there  is  no  law 
to  punish,  though  it  is  a  greater  offence  than  many  which 
are  within  the  cognisance  of  juotice. 
I  am, 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
Qi  ABRAHAM   SPY.' 


I 
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TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    18,    I7II. 


-Linguje  centum  sunt,  oraque  centum, 


Ferrea  Vox 

VIRG.  /EN.  vi.  625. 


' "  A  hundred  mouihs,  a  hundred  tor.§ues, 
*'  And  throats  of  brass  inspired  with  iron  lungs." 

DRYDEN, 


ON  THE   CKIES  OF  LONDOV. 


There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes  a  foreigner 
and  frights  a  country  squire,  than  the  Cries  of  London. 
My  good  friend  Sir  Roger,  often  declares  that  he  can- 
not get  them  out  of  his  head  or  go  to  sleep  for  them, 
the  first  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the  contrary. 
Will  Ho.veycomb  calls  them  the  Ramage  de  la  Ville, 
and  prefers  them  to  the  sounds  of  larks  and  nightingales, 
with  all  the  music  of  the  iieldsand  woods.  I  have  late- 
ly received  a  letter  from  some  very  oddfellow,  upon  this 
subjedl,  which  I  shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without 
saying  any  thing  further  of  it. 


SIR, 

*  I  AM  a  man  out  of  all  business,  and  would  willingly 
turn  my  hand  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I 
have  invented  several  proje6ls  for  raising  many  millions 
of  money  without  burdening  the  subjeft,  but  I  cannot 
get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me, 
forsooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  projeftor ;  so  that  despairing 
to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country  by  this  public- 
spiritedness,  I  would  make  some  proposals  to  you  re- 
lating to  a  design  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and 
which  may  procure  me  a  handsome  subsistence,  if  you 
N  3  will 
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will  be  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster. 

*  The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  Comptroller-Gene- 
ral of  the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  present  under  no 
manner  of  rules  and  discipline.  I  think  1  am  pretty 
well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  being  a  man  of  very 
strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the  branches  of 
our  British  trades  and  manufactures,  and  of  a  competent 
skill  in  music. 

'  The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal  and 
instrumental.  As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  present 
under  a  very  great  disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has 
the  privilege  of  disturbing  a  whole  street  for  an  hour 
together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brass-kettle  or  frying- 
pan.  The  watchman's  thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in 
our  beds,  as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The 
Sowgelder's  lioni  lias  indeed  something  musical  in  it, 
but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  the  liberties.  I  would 
therefore  propose,  that  no  instrument  of  this  nature 
should  be  made  use  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  li- 
censed, after  having  carefully  examined  in  what  manner 
it   may  affedl  the  ears  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subje6ts. 

*  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  indeed 
so  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarisms,  that  we  appear  a 
distracted  city  to  foreigners,  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  such  enormous  outcries.  Milk  is  gene- 
rally sold  in  a  note  above  E-la,  and  in  sounds  so  exceed- 
ing shrill,  that  it  often  sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The 
Chimney-sweeper  is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch ;  he 
sometimes  utters  himself  in  the  deepest  base,  and  some- 
times in  the  sharpest  treble;  sometimes  in  the  highest, 
and  sometimes  in  the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut.  The 
same  observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers  of 
Small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken  Glasses,  or  Brick- 
dust.  In  these,  therefore,  and  the  like  cases,  it  should 
be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  these 
itinerant  tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appearance 
in  our  streets,  as  also  to  accommodate  their  cries  to  tiieir 

respe<5bive 
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respedlive  wares :  and  to  take  care  in  particular,  that 
those  may  not  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least 
to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders  of  Card- 
matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply  the  old  proverb  of 
Much  Cry,  but  little  Wool. 

'  Some  of  these  last  mentioned  musicians  are  so  very 
loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling  manufadlures,  that  an 
honest  splenetic  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  bargain- 
ed with  one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the  street  where 
he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effeft  of  this  contract.''  Why, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Card-match-makers  which  frequent 
that  quarter,  passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in 
hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same  manner. 

*  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London  Cries, 
that  there  is  no  just  time  nor  measure  observed  in  them. 
Our  news  should,  indeed,  be  published  in  a  very  quick 
time,  because  it  is  a  commodity  that  will  not  keep  cold. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  cried  with  the  same  precipi- 
tation as  fire.  Yet  this  is  generally  the  case.  A  bloody 
battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  another  in  an 
instant.  Every  motion  of  the  Prench  is  published  in  so 
great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at 
our  gates.  This,  likewise,  I  would  take  upon  me  to  re- 
gulate in  such  a  manner,  that  there  should  be  some  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  spreading  of  a  victory,  a 
march,  or  an  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a 
Spanish  mail.  Nor  must  I  omit  under  this  head  those 
excessive  alarms  with  which  several  boisterous  rustics 
infest  our  streets  in  turnip-season;  and  which  are  more 
inexcusable,  because  these  are  wares  whicli  are  irT  no 
danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

1  here  are  others  who  affecl  a  very  slow  time,  and  are, 
in  my  opinion,  much  more  tuneable  than  the  former. 
The  Cooper  in  particular  swells  his  last  note  in  an  hol- 
low voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmonj^ ;  nor  can  I 
forbear  being  inspired  with  a  most  agreeable  melancholy, 
when  I  hear  that  s:k\  and  solemn  air  with  w  hich  the  pub- 
lic are  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any  chairs  to  mend  ? 

N  4  Your 
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Your  own  memorj'  may  suggest  to  you  many  other  la- 
meiitable  ditties  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  music 
is  wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

*  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of  the 
year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dill  and  cucum- 
bers ;  but  alas!  this  cry,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
is  not  heard  above  fwo  months.  It  would  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  same  air  might  not 
j'n  some  cases  be  adapted  to  other  words. 

*  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  conside- 
ration, how  far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  those  humo- 
rists ije  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the 
traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  invented  par- 
ticular songs  and  tunes  of  their  own :  such  as  was  not 
mrny  years  since,  the  Pastry-man,  commonly  known 
b}'  the  name  of  the  Colly-Molly-Puff  ;*  and  such  as 
is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and  wa!^h-balls,  who, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the  name  of  Pow- 
ber-Wat. 

*I  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity  which 
runs  through  this  whole  vociferous  generation,  and 
which  renders  their  cries  very  often  not  only  incom- 
modious, but  altogether  useless  to  the  public.  1  mean 
that  idle  accomplishment  which  thej-  all  of  them  aim  at, 
of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  understood.  Whether  or  no  they 
have  learned  this  from  several  of  our  affefted  singers, 
I  will  not  takeupon  me  to  say ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that 
people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes 
than  by  their  words;  insomuch,  that  I  have  sometimes 
seen  acountry  boy  run  out  to  buy  apples  of  a  bellows- 
mender,  and  ginger-bread  from  a  grinder  of  knives  and 
scissars.  Nay,  so  strangely  infatuated  are  somevery  emi- 
nent artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  Cry,  that  none  but 
theiracquaintance  are  able  to  guess  at  their  profession;  for 

who 


*  This  little  man  was  but  just  able  to  support  the  basket  of  pastry 
which  lie  carried  on  his  head,  and  sutig  in  a  very  peculiar  tone  the 
cant  words  which  passed  into  bis  name  Co  l  ly-Mollv-Pu  r  f. 
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who  else  can  know  that  Work  if  I  bad  it,  should  be  the 
signification  of  a  Corn-Cutter. 

*  Forasmuch  therefore  as  persons  of  this  rank  are  sel- 
dom men  of  genius  or  capacity,  I  think  it  would  be  pro- 
per that  some  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
should  preside  over  these  Public  Cries,  who  should  per- 
mit none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  our  streets,  that  have 
not  tuneable  throats,  and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome 
the  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but 
also  to  vend  their  respective  merchandises  in  apt  phrases, 
and  in  the  most  distiniil  and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do 
therefore  humbly  recommend  myself  as  a  person  rightly 
qualified  for  this  post;  and  if  I  meet  with  fitting  en- 
couragement, shall  communicate  some  other  prqjefts 
which  I  have  by  me,  that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the 
emolument  of  the  public. 

C  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

RALPH  CROTCnF.r: 
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N°-    2^2. 


WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER     I9,    I7II. 


Erranti,  passimque  oculos  per  cun€ta  ferenti. 

viRG.  JEN  li.  570. 
"  As  I  rove  and  throw  my  eyes  around." 


LETTERS. 
MR.    SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find  by  your  discourse  upon  the 
Eye,  that  you  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  nature 
and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face.  Had  you 
ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have  said  ten  thousand 
things,  which  it  seems  did  not  occur  to  A'ou.  Do  but 
refleft  upon  the  nonsense  it  makes  men  talk,  the  flames 
which  it  is  said  to  kindle,  the  transport  it  raises,  the  de- 
jection it  causes  in  the  bravest  men ;  and  if  you  do  be- 
lieve those  things  are  expressed  to  an  extravagance,  yet 
you  will  own,  that  the  influence  of  it  is  very  great,  which 
moves  men  to  that  extravagance.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
whole  strength  of  the  mind  is  sometimes  seated  there  ; 
that  a  kind  look  imparts  all  that  a  year's  discourse  could 
give  5'ou,  in  one  moment.  What  matters  it  what  she 
says  to  you,  see  how  she  looks,  is  the  language  of  all 
who  know  what  love  is.  When  the  mind  is  thus  sum- 
med up  and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  you  never  ob- 
serve a  sudden  joy  arise  in  the  countenance  of  a  lover? 
Did  5'ou  never  see  the  attendance  of  years  paid,  over- 
paid, in  an  instant  ?  You  a  Spectator,  and  not  know  that 
the  intelligence  of  affedlion  is  carried  on  by  the  Eye 
only;  that  good  breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify 
the  heart,  and  aft  a  part  of  continual  constraint,  while 
2  nature 
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nature  has  preserved  the  Eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may 
not  be  disguised,  or  misrepresented.  The  poor  bri:!e 
can  give  her  hand,  and  say,  I  do,  v,'ith  a  languishing  air, 
to  the  man  she  is  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for 
mercenary  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  look 
as  if  she  loved;  her  eye  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  reluctance 
sits  in  a  tear,  while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  is  performed 
in  what  we  call  the  Marriage  Ceremony.  Do  you  never 
go  to  plays  ?  Cannot  you  distinguish  between  the  eyes 
of  those  who  go  to  see,  from  those  who  come  to  be  seen  ? 
I  am  a  woman  turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on  the  obser- 
vation a  little  :  therefore  if  you,  or  your  correspondent 
had  consulted  me  in  your  discourse  on  the  Eye,  I  could 
have  told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  sliiy  watchful 
while  it  looks  negligent ;  she  looks  round  her  without 
the  help  of  the  glasses  j^oii  speak  of,  and  yet  seems  to 
be  employed  on  objedls  dire<5tly  before  her.  This  eye 
is  what  affefts  chance-medley,  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it 
attended  to  another  thing,  turns  all  its  charms  against 
an  ogler.  The  eye  of  Lusitania  is  an  instrument  of 
premeditated  murder;  but  the  design  being  visible,  de- 
stroys the  execution  of  it;  and  with  much  more  beauty 
than  that  of  Leonoka,  it  is  not  half  so  mischievous. 
Th.re  is  abi-ave  soldier's  daughter  in  town,*  that  by  her 
eye  has  been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her  father  made 
fly  before  him.  A  beautiful  Eye  makes  silence  eioquent, 
a  kind  E}'e  makes  contradiftion  an  assent,  an  enraged 
Eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This  little  member  gives 
life  to  every  other  part  about  us,  and  I  believe  the  story 
of  Argus  implies  no  more,  than  that  the  eye  is  in  eveiy 
part ;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  would  be  mutilated, 
were  not  its  force  represented  more  by  the  eye,  than 
even  by  itself.  But  this  is  Heathen  Greek  to  those  who 
have  not  conversed  by  Glances.  This,  Sir,  is  a  Jangu.ige 
in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit,  nor  can  a  skilful  obser- 
ver 


*  Lady  Su  n  de  r  land,  seronil  daughter  to  the  Duke  cf  Marl- 
BOROU  G H,  often  denomiiKitcd  the  Li  tt l f  "VV h  1  g,  was  remark- 
ably beautiful,  and  is  probably  here  meant  by  Si£LI  e. 
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ver  be  imposed  upon  by  looks,  even  nmong  politicians 
and  courtiers.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  print  this 
among  your  speculations,  I  shall  in  my  next  make  j^ou 
a  present  of  secret  history,  by  translating  all  the  looks 
of  the  next  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  words, 
to  adorn  some  future  paper. 
I  am.   Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

MARY  HEARTFREE: 


DEAR    Mr>.    SPECTATOR, 

*  I  HAVE  a  sot  of  a  husband  that  lives  a  very  scanda- 
lous life;  who  wastes  away  his  body  and  fortune  in  de- 
baucheries ;  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the  arguments  I 
can  urge  to  him.  I  would  gladly  know  whether  in 
some  cases  a  cudgel  may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  fi- 
gure of  speech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  lawfully  used 
by  a  Female  Orator. 

Your  humble  servant, 

BARBARA  CRAEsTREE.' 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  Though  I  am  a  praftitioncr  in  the  law  of  some 
tt:uiding,  and  have  heard  manj'^  eminent  pleaders  in  my 
time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speakers  of  both  Univer- 
sities, yet  I  agree  with  you,  that  women  are  better  qua- 
lified to  succeed  in  oratory  than  the  men,  and  believe 
this  is  to  be  resolved  into  natural  causes.  You  have 
mentioned  only  the  volubility  of  their  tongue  ;  but  what 
do  you  think  of  the  silent  flattery  of  their  pretty  faces, 
and  the  persuasion  which  even  an  insipid  discourse  car- 
ries wit|h  it  when  flowing  fiom  beautiful  lips,  to  which 
it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  any  thing  ?  It  is  certain  too, 
that  they  are  possessed  of  some  springs  of  Rhetoric  which 
men  want,  such  as  tears,  fainting  fits,  and  the  like,  which 
I  have  seen  employed  upon  occasion,  with  good  success. 
You  must  know  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my  money  ; 
3'et  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so  great  an  orator  in  this  way 
I  that 
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that  she  draws  from  me  what  sums  she  pleases.  Every 
room  in  my  house  is  furnished  with  trophies  of  her  elo- 
quence, rich  cabinets,  piles  of  china,  Japan  screens,  and 
costly  jars  ;  and  if  you  were  to  come  into  my  great  par- 
lour, you  would  fancy  yourself  in  an  Indian  warehouse. 
Besides  this  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I  am  doubly  taxed 
to  pay  for  the  china  he  breaks.  She  is  seized  with  perio- 
dical fits  about  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  to  a  new 
opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having  seen  any 
woman  there,  in  finer  cloaths  than  herself.  These  are 
arts  of  persuasion  purely  feminine,  and  which  a  tender 
heart  cannot  resist.  What  I  would  therefore  desire  of 
you,  is,  to  prevail  with  jour  friend  who  has  promised 
to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that  he  would  at  the  same 
time  give  us  the  anatomy  of  a  female  eye,  and  explain 
the  springs  and  sluices  which  feed  it  with  such  ready 
supplies  of  moisture;  and  likewse  shew  by  what  means, 
if  possible,  they  may  be  stopped  at  a  reasonable  expence. 
Or,  indeed,  since  there  is  something  so  moving  in  the 
very  image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  be  worthy  his 
art  to  provide,  that  these  eloquent  drops  may  no  more 
be  lavished  on  trifles,  or  employed  as  servants  to  their 
wayward  wills  ;  but  reserved  for  serious  occasions  in  life, 
to  adorn  generous  pity,  true  penitence,  or  real  sorrow. 
T.  I  am,  ike' 
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THURSDAY,    DECEMBER     20,    I7II. 


Indigaor  quicquam  reprehcntli,  non  quia  crasse 
Compoiitum,  illepideve  putttur,  sed  quia  nuper. 

HOR.  I  EP,  ii.  75. 
"  I  feci  my  honcit  indignation  rire, 
"  When  with  afiefted  air  a  coxcomb  cries, 
"  The  work  I  own  lias  elegance  and  ease, 
"  But  sure  no  modern  should  pretend  to  please," 

FRANCIS. 


POPE  S    ESSAY    OV    CRITICISM. 

1  HERE  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind 
than  the  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction.  This  pas- 
sion reigns  more  among  bad  poets,  than  among  any 
other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  those 
who  are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such 
as  have  not  succeedi.'d  in  it  to  depreciate  the  works  of 
those  who  have.  For  since  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-writers,  they  must  en- 
deavour to  sink  that  io  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would 
still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one 
age,  lived  together  in  so  good  an  understanding,  and 
celebrated  one  another  with  so  much  generosity,  that 
each  of  them  receives  an  additional  lustre  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  is  more  famous  for  having  lived  with 
men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
self been  the  sole  wonder  of  tlie  age.  I  need  not  tell 
my  reader,  that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  I  believe  he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither 
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Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained  so  great  a  re- 
putation in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an 
esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's 
reputation.  But  at  the  same  time,  that  Virgil  was 
celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propeutius,  Horace,  Varius, 
TuccA,  and  Ovin,  we  know  that  Bavius  and  M^vius 
were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet, 
without  attacking  the  reputacion  of  all  his  brothers  in 
the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers 
of  the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are  the  topics  of  de- 
tradlion  with  which  he  makes  his  entrance  into  the 
world:  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame  that  is 
built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Sir  John  Den  ham,  in  his  poem  on 
Fletcher's   Works  ! 

"  But  whither  am  I  stray'd  ?  I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 

Xor  needs  thy  justice  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  Eastern  Kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 

Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain." 

I  iim  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly 
esteemed  among  the  best  juges,  has  admitted  some 
strokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem  ;  I  mean 
The  Art  of  Criticism,  which  was  published  some  months 
since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  The  observa- 
tions follow  one  another  like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.  *  They  are  some 
of  them  uncommon,  but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent 

to 


*  In  our  life  oJF  Pope,  we  have  endeavoured  ty  shew,  that  ths 
£tsay  on  Criticism  does  not  want  regularity . 
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to,  when  he  sees  them  explained  with  that  elegance  and 
perspicuity  in  which  thej'^  are  delivered.  As  for  those 
which  are  the  most  known,  and  the  most  received,  they 
are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the  graces 
of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  ac- 
quainted with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth 
and  solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what 
Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very  well  enlarged  upon  in 
the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do 
not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new, 
as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable  turn. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality,  or 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched 
upon  by  others.  We  have  little  else  left  us,  but  to  re- 
present the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  more  strong, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a  reader 
examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  very 
few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in 
Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expres- 
sing and  applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is 
what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

For  this  reason  1  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  critics  who  write  in 
a  positive  dogmatic  way,  without  either  language, 
genius,  or  imagination.  If  the  reader  would  see  how 
the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote,  he  may  find  their 
manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  chara6ters  of 
Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longjnus,  as 
they  are  drawn  in  the  Essay  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  re- 
flexions has  given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime,  which 
he  observes  in  the  several  passages  that  occasioned  them  ; 
1  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  English  author  has 
after  the  same  manner  exemplified  several  of  his  pre- 
cepts 
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cepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  produce 
two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the 
insipid  smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in 
love  with,  he  has  the  following  verses. 

"  These  Equal  Syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line." 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  ex- 
pletive do  in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in 
the  fourth,  give  such  a  beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would 
have  been  verjr  much  admired  in  an  ancient  poet. 
The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines  in  the  same 
view. 

"  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along." 

And  afterwards, 

"  'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  vtrse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Aj  AX  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main." 

The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  foregoing 
fines,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's 
Odyssey,  which  none  of  the  critics  have  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his 
stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner  carried  to  the  top 
of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  This 
double  motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described  in 
the  numbers  of  these  verses  ;    as  in  the  four  first  it  is 

VOL.  IV.  o  heaved 
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heaved  up  by  several  spondees  intermixed  with  proper 
breathing  places,  and  at  last  tumbles  down  in  a  con- 
tinued line  of  dadlyls. 

Ka»  /*ijv  Xiav^ov,  tlrno'ovt  yfoirif'  aXys'  tp(jii!ix, 

*Hto»   0  /ASK  a-y.fl ;iTtro(JLiio<;  xjepcrn  re  •cjoiriy  ts, 

ASaf   «vw   u^ccry.i    laoTt   >iO(pov     a.7\\'  on  (/.iXXot 
'  Axpov  iiwE^oxAsj-jv,  TOT    oi,7rofp-^a!7>ii   i\.oc{ltcilc, 
AuTK   E^rf/la  <n7£'jOvoi  xfXii'oeTO  ?vaa(;  uvxiS'tsf. 

OBTYSSEY,  1.  le. 

*'  I  turn'd  my  eye,  and  ns  I  turned  survey'd 

"  A  mourntul  vision  !   the  Sisypliian  shade  : 

"  With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 

"  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  : 

*'  The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 

*'  Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

POPE. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out  of  Virgil 
which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  num- 
bers;  butJ  may  take  an  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to 
shew  several  of  them  which  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice 
that  we  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of 
the  same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind ;  the  Essay  on  Trarislaied  Verse ;  *  the  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  Poetry ;  f  and  the  Essay  upon  Criti- 
cism. X 

C. 


*  By  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

+  By  Sheffield,  Duke  oFNormanby,   afterwards  Duke 
of  Buc  K I  N  GHM,  for  whom  Buckingham-House  was  built, 
t  By  Pope. 
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FRIDAY,    DECEMBER. 21,    IJll. 


"  Virtuous  love  is  respectable,  but  lust  causes  sorrow." 
LETTERS    ON    MARRIAGE. 


When  I  consider  the  false  impressions  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  generality  of  the  world,  I  am  troubled  at 
none  more  than  a  certain  levity  of  thought,  which  majiy 
young  women  of  quality  have  entertained,  to  the  ha- 
zard of  their  charafters,  and  the  certain  misfortune  of 
their  lives.  The  first  of  the  following  letters  may  best 
represent  the  faults  I  would  now  point  at,  and  the  an- 
swer to  it,  the  temper  of  mind  in  a  contrary  charafter. 


MY    DEAR    HARRIOT, 

*  If  thou  art  she,  but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed, 
what  an  apostate  !  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and  agree- 
able !  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be  buried  alive ;  I 
cannot  conceive  it  more  dismal  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault 
to  converse  with  the  shades  of  my  ancestors,  than  to  be 
carried  down  to  an  old  manor-house  in  the  country, 
and  confined  to  the  conversation  of  a  sobei  husband,  and 
an  awkwaid  chambermaid.  For  variety  I  suppose  you 
may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  her  grogram 
gown,  the  spouse  of  your  parish  Vicar,  who  has  by 
th.s  time,  I  am  sure,  well  famished  you  with  receipts 
for  making  salves  and  possets,  distil. mg  cordial  waters, 
making  syrups,  and  applying  poultices, 

o  z  '  Blest 
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'  Blest  solitude  !   I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of  thy 
loved   retiiernent,   which,   indeed,  you  would  persuade 
me  is  very   agreeable,  and  different  enough  from  what 
I  have  here  described;  but,  child,  I  am  afraid  thy  brains 
aie  a  little  disordered  with  romances  and  novels.    After 
six  monthsy^  marriage  to  hear  thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint 
the.  country   scenes   so   softly,  is  a  little  extravagant ; 
one  would  think  you  lived  the  lives  of  Sylvan  deities, 
or  rov«d  aniong  the  walks  of  Paradise,  like  the  first  hap- 
py pair.    But  pray  thee  leave  these  whimsies,  and  come 
to  town  in  order  to  live,  and    talk   like  other  mortals. 
However,  as  I  am  extremely  interested  in  your  repu- 
t:!tion,   I  would  willingly  giye  you  a  little  good  advice 
at  your  first  appearance  under  the  character  of  a  married 
v.oman.     It  is  a  little  insolence  in  me,  perhaps,  to  ad- 
vise a  matron  ;  but  T  am  so  afraid  j'^ou  will  make  so  silly 
a  iigure  as  a  fond  wife,  that  I  cannot  help  warning  j'ou 
net  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with  your  husband, 
and  ne^'er  to  saunter  about  St,  James's  Park  together: 
if  you  presume  to  enter  the  Ring  at  Hyde  Park  together, 
you  are  ruined  for  ever;    nor  must  you  take  the  least 
notice  of  one  another  at  the  play-house  or  opera,  unless 
30U  would  be  laughed  at  tor  a  very  loving  couple,  most 
happily  paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  *     I  would  re- 
commend the  example   of  an  acquaintance   of  ours  to 
your  imitation  ;  she  is  the  most  negligent,  and  fashion- 
able wife  in  the  world;    she  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
same    place  with   her   husband,  and   if  they  happen  to 
meet,  you  would  think  them  perfect  strangers:  she  was 
never  heard  to  name  him  in  his  absence,  and  takes  care 
he  shcill  never  be  the  subject  of  any  discourse  that  she 
has  a  shaie  in.     I    lio|)e  you  will   propose  this  lady  as  a 

pattern, 


*  l  he  iidiculc  thrown  out  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator, 
yoainst  ihf  nidnied  state,  probably  flowed  from  those  ideas 
u-liich  prevailed  in  the  dissolute  reign  ot"  Charles  II.  In 
this  age,  none  but  witlings  deal  in  jests  on  so  important  an  in- 
stitution. 'Ihe  manners  of  the  Court  have,  indeed,  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  maiuu  rs  and  ideas  of  the  people.  In  the  first  fa- 
mily in  the  kingdom  wc  liave  a  pauern  of  conjugal  love. 
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pattern,  though  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so 
silly  to  think  Portia,  &c.  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it  may  never  come 
into  your  head  to  imitate  those  antiquated  creatures  so 
far,  as  to  come  into  public  in  the  habit,  as  well  as  air 
of  a  Roman  matron.  You  make  already  the  entertain- 
ment at  Mrs.  Modish's  lea-table;  she  says,  she  always 
thought  you  a  discreet  person,  and  qualified  to  manage  a 
family  with  admirable  prudence:  she  dies  to  see  what 
demure  and  serious  airs  wedlock  lias  given  you  ;  but, 
she  says,  she  shall  never  forgive  }  our  choice  of  so  gal- 
lant a  man  as  Bellamour  to  transform  him  into  a 
mere  sober  husband ;  it  was  unpardonable.  You  see, 
my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happiness,  and  no  person 
more  than 

Your  humble  servant, 

lydia: 


*  Be  not  in  pain,  good  Madam,  for  my  appearance  in 
town  ;  I  shall  frequent  no  public  places,  or  make  any  visits 
where  the  character  of  a  modest  wife  is  ridiculous.  As 
for  your  raillery  on  matrimonj',  it  is  all  hypocrisy  ;  j'ou, 
and  all  the  handsome  young  women  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, shew  yourselves  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  gain 
a  conquest  over  some  man  of  worth,  m  order  to  bestow^ 
3'our  charms  and  fortune  on  him.  There  is  no  inde- 
cency in  the  confession,  the  design  is  modest,  and  ho- 
nourable, and  all  your  afFe<5lation  cannot  disguise  it. 

*  I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  to 
please  the  man  1  love  ;  he  is  the  end  of  every  care  I 
have ;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for  him  ;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a 
play,  it  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  conversation  agreeable 
to  his  taste:  he  is  almost  the  end  of  my  devotions  ;  half 
my  prayers  are  for  his  happiness — I  love  to  talk  of  him, 
and  never  hear  him  named  but  with  pleasure  and  emo- 
tion.    I  am  your  friend,  and  wish  you  happiness,  but 

O  3  am 
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am  sorry  to  see,  by  the  air  of  your  letter,  that  there  are 
a  set  of  women  who  are  got  into  the  common-place 
raillery  of  every  thing  that  is  sober,  decent,  and  proper: 
matrimony  and  the  clergy  are  the  topics  of  people  of 
little  wit,  and  no  understanding.  I  own  to  you,  I  have 
learned  of  the  Vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with.  She  is 
a  discreet,  ingenious,  pleasant,  pious  woman  ;  I  wish  she 
had  the  handling  of  3'ou,  and  Mrs.  Modish  ;  you 
would  find,  if  you  we  e  too  free  with  her,  she  would 
soon  make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were  ;  she  would 
make  you  blush  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  been  fine 
ladies.  The  Vicar,  Madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  my 
my  husband,  and  his  agreeable  conversation  has  brought 
him  to  enjoy  many  sober  happy  hours  when  even  I  am 
shut  out,  and  my  dear  master  is  entertained  only  with 
his  own  thoughts.  These  things,  dear  Madam,  will  be 
lasting  satisfaftions,  when  the  fine  ladies  and  the  cox- 
combs, by  whom  they  form  themselves,  are  irreparably 
ridiculous,  ridiculous  in  old  age. 
I  am. 
Madam, 

your  most  humble  servant, 

MAHy  HOME.' 


DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  have  no  goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  not  in 
earnest  in  anj^  thing  you  say  that  is  serious,  if  you  do  not 
send  me  a  plain  answer  to  this.  I  happened  some  days 
past  to  be  at  the  play,  where,  during  the  time  of  per- 
formance, I  could  not  keep  my  ej'^es  off  from  a  beautiful 
young  creature  who  sat  just  before  me,  and  who,  I  have 
been  smce  informed,  iias  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly 
ruin  my  reputation  lor  discretion  to  marry  such  a  one, 
and  by  what  I  can  learn  she  has  a  character  of  great 
mudtsty,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  on,  any 
other  way.     My  mind  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly 

bent 


I 
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bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much  in  danger  of  doing  some- 
thing very  extravagant,  without  your  speedy  advice  to, 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant.' 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impatient  gentleman, 
but  by  another  question. 


DEAR   CORRESPONDENT, 

*  Would   you  marry  to    please    other  people,    or 
yourself?* 

T. 
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NO.  754. 


SATLRDAY,    DECEMBER    22,     I7I 


Laudis  amoie  tumes  ?  aunt  certa  piacula,  qii;e  tc 
Ter  pure  ledto  poterunt  lecieare  libello. 

HOR.  EP.    I.  lib.  i.  ver.  36. 

IMITATED. 

"  Know  there  are  rliymes,  wlilcli  (fresh  and  frcih  apply'd) 
"  Will  cure  the  arrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride." 

POPE  , 


ON    THE    LOVE    OF    FAME. 


The  soul,  considered  abstra6lediy  from  its  passions, 
is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  resolves 
and  languishing  in  its  executions.  The  us'e,  therefore, 
of  the  passions  is  to  stir  it  up,  and  put  it  upon  aftion,  to 
awaken  the  understanding,  to  ejiforce  the  will,  and  to 
make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the 
passions  in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition, 
which  pushes  the  soul  to  such  aftions  as  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure honour  and  reputation  to  the  a6tor.  But  if  we 
carry  our  refledlions  higher,  we  may  discover  farther 
ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  passion  in  man- 
kind. 

If  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts  should  be 
invented  and  improved,  books  written  and  transmitted 
to  posterity,  nations  conquered  and  civilized.  Now^ 
since  the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  these,  and  the 
fike  great  actions,  would  only  influence  virtuous  minds, 

there 
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there  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  tlie  world 
were  there  not  some  common  prirtcipie  of  action  work- 
ing equally  with  all  men.  And  such  a  principle  is  Am- 
bition, or  a  Desire  of  Fume,  by  which  j^reat  endowments 
are  not  suffered  to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and 
many  vicious  men  are  over-reached  as  it  were,  and  en- 
gaged contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations,  in  a  glorious 
and  laudable  course  of  adlion.  For.  we  may  farther  ob- 
serve, that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most  fired 
with  ambition  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  mean  and 
narrow  minds  are  the  least  actuated  by  it ;  whether  it  be 
that  a  man's  sense  of  his  own  incapiicities  makes  him 
despair  of  cojning  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not  enough 
range  of  thouglit  to  look,  out  for  any  good  vviiicli  does 
not  more  immediately  relate  to  his  interest  or  conve- 
nience;, or  that  Providence,  in  the  \ery  frame  of  his 
soul,  would  not  subjedl  him  to  such  a  passion  as  would 
be  useless  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Vv'ere  not  this  Desire  of  Fume  very  strong,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  iosaig  it  when 
obtained,  would  be  suliicient  to  deter  a  man  fioju  so 
vain  a  pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abilities 
sufficient  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  fiom  the 
rest  of  mankind  .''  Providence  for  the  most  part  sets  us 
upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of  proportion  .n  its 
dispensations  towards  us.  W  it  renders  i.s  peifeCt  in 
one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves'us  deiiecUve  m 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  ot  preserving  eveiy 
person  from  being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  quaiiii- 
cations,  than  of  making  any  single  one  euunent,  or  ex- 
traordinary. 

Among  those  who  are  the   most  richly  endowed  by 

nature,   and  accomplished  by  their  own  industry,  how 

few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  obscured  b}-  the 

ignorance,  prejudice,  or  env\-  oi  their  behoiders  !   Some 

3  men 
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men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble  and  a  mean  action. 
Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false  end  or 
intention  ;  and  others  purposely  misrepresent,  or  put 
a  wrong  interpretation  on  them.  But  the  more  to  en- 
force this  consideration,  we  may  observe,  that  those  are 
generally  most  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after  Fame, 
who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  Sallust's 
remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less  he  coveted  glory,  the 
more  he  I'.cquired  it.  * 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our  in- 
clinations, and  disappointing  us  in  what  our  hearts  are 
most  set  upon.  When,  therefore,  they  have  discovered 
the  passionate  desire  of  Fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as 
no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  shew  itself)  they  be- 
come sparing  and  reserved  in  their  commendations, 
they  envy  him  the  satisfatlion  of  an  applause,  and  look 
on  their  praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to  his  person, 
than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are  free 
from  this  natural  perverseness  of  temper,  grow  wary 
in  their  praises  of  one  who  sets  too  great  a  value  OI^ 
them,  lest  they  should  raise  them  too  high  in  his  own 
imagination,  and  by  consequence  remove  him  to  a  greater 
distance  from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  Desire  of  Fame  naturally  betrays  the 
ambitious  man  into  such  indecencies  as  are  a  lessening 
to  his  reputation.  He  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his 
actions  should  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lest  his  deserts 
should  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or 
receive  any  disadvantage  from  the  reports  which  others 
make  of  them.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts 
and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vain 
fantastical  lecitals  of  his  own  performances.  His  dis- 
course generally  leans  one  way,  and  whatever  is  the 
subje(5l   of  it,  tends  obliquely  eitlier  to  the  detracting 

from 


*  **  Olio  minus  gloriam  pctebat,  eo  magis  adsequebatur." 

Sii.'.  Bel!.  CiHi^iT:.  c.  49. 
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from  others,  or  to  the  extolHng  of  himself.  Vanity  is 
the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  ex- 
poses him  to  the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  he 
converses  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he  is  so  in- 
dustrious to  advance  by  it.  For  though  his  aftions  are 
never*  so  glorious,  they  lose  their  lustre  when  they 
are  diawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand; 
and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  com- 
mend, the  boast  will  probably  be  censured,  when  the 
great  adlion  that  occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  Desire  of  Fame  is  looked  on  as  a 
meanness  and  iirr.^rfeiSlion  in  the  greatest  charafter.  A 
solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks  down,  with 
a  generous  negleft,  on  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little  noise 
and  strife  of  tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in  our- 
selves a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  charadler  of 
one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  regular  and  illustrious 
course  of  virtue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or 
ill  opinions  of  him,  to  our  reproaches  or  commendations. 
As,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  we  would 
take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an  aftion,  .to 
ascribe  it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  fame  in  the  aftor. 
Nor  is  this  common  judgment  and  crpinion  of  mankind 
ill-founded;  for  certainly  it  deaotes  no  great  braverj' 
of  mind  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so 
selfish  a  motive,  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  Fame, 
which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  disinterested 
love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for  the 
glory  of  him  who  made  us. 

Thus 


*  The  English  lan^iuagc  hwA  not  attained  that  accuracy  in  tlic 
time  of  AunisON  which  u  now  possesses.  Fhus,  Auuison 
frequently  uses  never  for  ever,  a  singular  pronoun  '>\:ih  the  sub- 
stantive means,  instead  t.f  a  plural.  The  iniprovcm.ui  of  oar 
language,  in  po  nt  of  correctness,  as  well  as  coi'iousness.  Has  pro- 
bably been  owing  to  Jon N. son  more  than  to  any  one  individual. 
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7'hus  is  Fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all, 
and  particularly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it,  since  most 
men  have  so  much  either  of  ill  nature,  or  of  wariness, 
as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious 
man  ;  and  since  this  very  thirst  after  Fame  naturally  be- 
trays him  into  such  indecencies  as  are  a  lessening  to  his 
reputation,  and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in 
the  greatest  charadlers. 

In  the  next  place.  Fame  is  easily  lost,  and  as  difficult 
to  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired.  But 
this  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  following  paper. 

C. 
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.MOM>AV,    DECEMBER    24,    I7II. 


<prif/.ri  ysc.3  ts   xa.x.ri   fn>^ercn'   x»^»)   fxtV   a-zHgoci 

HES. 

"  Fame  is  an  ill  easily  attainable,  but  diiTicult  to  be  supported. 


FAME    IS    DIFFICULT    TO    BE    PRESERVED. 


"INHERE  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mind  which 
naturally  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the  merit  of 
one' rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who  made 
their  entrance  into  the  world  with  the  same  advantages, 
and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  tc  think 
t\\Q  fume  of  his  merits  a  refleftion  on  their  own  inde- 
serts ;  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him  with 
the  scandal  of  some  past  adtion,  or  derogate  from  the 
worth  of  the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on 
the  same  level  with  themselves.  The  like  kindof  con- 
sideiation  often  stirs  up  the  envy  of  such  as  were  once 
his  superiors,  who  think  it  a  detraction  fiom  their  merit 
to  see  another  get  ground  upon  them,  and  overtake 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  ;  and  will  therefore  endea- 
vour to  sink  his  reputation,  that  they  may  the  better 
pieserve  their  own.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals 
envy  and  defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him  their 
superior;  and  those  who  once  were  his  superiors,  be- 
cause they  look  upon  him  as  their  equal. 

But  farther,  a  man  whose  extraordinary   reputation 

thus  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  man- 

3  kind, 
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kind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon  him,  that  will 
narrowly  inspedl  every  part  of  him,  consider  him  nice- 
ly in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased,  when  they 
have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvantageous 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contra- 
dicting the  common  reports  o^  Fame,  and  in  spreading 
abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.  They 
publish  their  ill-natured  discoveries  with  a  secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of  their  judg- 
ment, which  has  searched  deeper  than  others,  dete<5led 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  have  overlooked,  and  found 
a  flaw  in  what  the  generalitj^  of  mankind  admires. 
0(i)ers  there  are  who  proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmi- 
tit'«  of  a  great  man  wth  an  inward  satisfaftion  and  com- 
placency, if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  errors  and 
infirmities  in  themselves;  for  while  they  are  exposing 
another's  weakn'esses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their 
own  commendaticifis,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  in- 
firmities, and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a  secret  kind 
of  vanity,  to  see  themselves  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  one  of  a  sublime  and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it 
very  often  happens,  that  none  are  more  industrious  in 
publishing  the  blemishes  of  an  extraordinary  reputation, 
tlian  such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
charafters,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their  own  defeats 
by  the  authority  of  so  high  an  example,  or  to  raise  an 
imaginary  applause  to  themselves,  for  resembling  a  per- 
son of  an  exalted  reputation,  though  in  the  blameable 
parts  of  his  character.  If  all  these  secret  springs  of  de- 
traction fail,  yet  very  often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets 
a  man  on  attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacrificing 
it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  thoseabout  him.  A  satire 
ora  libel  on  one  of  the  common  stamp,  never  meets  with 
that  reception  and  approbation  among  its  readers,  as 
what  is  aimed  at  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon 
an  eminence,  and  gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure 
among  men.  Whether  it  be,  that  we  think  it  shev/s 
greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to  ridicule,  a  man  v;hose 
I  char^iCter 
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charadler. seems  so  improper  a  subjeft  for  it,  or  that  we 
are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  see  him 
taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised 
himself  above  us,  in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind. 
Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives 
there  are  to  detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many 
malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  aftions  of  a  great 
man,  who  is  not,  always,  the  best  prepared  for  so  nar- 
row an  inspeftion.  For  we  may  generally  observe,  that 
our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him  :  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the  de- 
scription of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of 
some  notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The  reason 
may  be,  because  any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and 
observable  in  his  condurt  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  character,  or  because  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  at  the  same  time  to  be  attentive  to 
the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circumstances  of  his 
behaviour  and  conversation  ;  or  because,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  inclines 
us  to  a  desire  of  "Fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such 
slips  and  iinwarinesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a 
contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  noble  and  tri- 
umphant merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissipates  these 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  its  reputation  ;  but  if,  by  a 
mistaken  pursuit  after  Fame,  or  through  human  infirmi- 
ty, any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momentous  con- 
cerns of  life,  the  whole  sclieme  of  ambitious  designs  is 
broken  and  disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  ble- 
mishes may  die  away  and  disappear,  amidst  the  brtght- 
ness  that  surrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature 
casts  a  shade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  daikens  the 
whole  charatler.  How  difficult  therefore  is  it  to  pre- 
serve a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  accjuired  it,  is  so 

obiioxioiis. 
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obnoxious  to  such  little  weakuesses  and  information  as 
are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered ;  espe- 
cially when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  and 
aggravated  by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or  equals  ; 
bj"^  such  as  would  set  to  show  their  judgment,  or  their 
wit,  and  by  such  as  are  guilty,  or  innocent,  of  the  same 
slips  or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions  in  others  to 
censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any  such  miscarriages  in 
himself,  3'et  v,  culd  he  meet  with  no  small  trouble  in 
keeping  up  his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and  splen- 
dour. Tbeie  must  be  always  a  noble  train  of  actions  to 
preserve  his  fame  in  life  and  motion.  For  %vhen  it  is 
once  at  a  stand,  it  naturally  flags  and  languishes.*  Ad- 
miration is  a  very  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately 
decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  objedl,  unless  it 
be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a 
new  perpetual  succession  of  miracles  rising  up  to  its 
view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated 
person  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that,  however 
surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no 
more  thnn  what  are  expected  from  him  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  fall  any  thing  below  the  opinion  that  is 
conceived  of  him,  though  they  might  raise  the  reputa- 
tion of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  wonder- 
fully pleasing  in  the  possession  of  Fame,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  mortifying  considerations,  can  en- 
gage a  man  in  so  desperate  a  pursuit;  and  yet  if  we 
consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends  a  great  cha- 
racter, 


*  Of  the  justness  of  this  observation,  wc  have  a  striking  instance 
in  the  hiitory  of  Pt)Mi'i.  Y,  \vho,  afttr  being  long  the  first  man  of 
the  3ge,  iri  the  estimation  of  the  people,  remaining  ina6iive  at 
Rome,  whilst  C.t3.\R  was  engaged  in  great,  difficult,  and  splendid 
enterprises,  soon  was  considered  as  inferior  to  his  rival.  I'he  root 
still  remained,  but  the  branches  had  lost  their  beauty  and  vegetation. 
Sec  a  striking  simile  on  this  subjeft  in  the  First  Book  of  Lu- 
can's  Pftarsada. 
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rafter,  and  the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the 
desire  of  it  subjefts  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be 
still  the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candi- 
dates for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  in- 
flames the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of 
thought.  It  is  still  reaching  after  an  empty  imaginary 
good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy  it. 
Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  alla}^  the  cravings  of 
their  proper  sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite  at 
rest :  but  Fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  na- 
tures, that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it, 
nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it;  an  obje<5l  of  de- 
sire, placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  fruition.  It  may  in- 
deed fill  the  mind  fur  a  while,  with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleasure, 
but  it  is  such  a  ple<;sure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  un- 
easy under  it ;  and  which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the 
present  thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets  the 
soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few  ainbitious  men 
are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as  they  desired, 
and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the 
very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they 
became  known  and  eminent  among  men.''  There  is  not 
any  circumstance  in  Cii:sAR's  charafter  which  gives  me 
a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  saying  which  Cicero  tells 
us  he  frequently  made  use  of  in  private  conversation. 
That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life  and  fame.  "  Se 
satis  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  ad  gloriam  vixisse."  Many  in- 
deed have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  Fam.e,  but  that 
has  proceeded  either  from  the  disappointments  they  have 
met  in  it,  or  from  tl'.eir  experience  of  the  little  pleasure 
which  attends  it,  or  from  the  better  informations  or  na- 
tural coldness  of  old  age;  but  seldom  from  a  full  satisfac- 
tion and  acquiescence  in  their  present  enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  Fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the  desire 
of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles  which 
those  are  free  from,  who  have  no  such  a  tender  regard 
for  it.     Hov,'  often  is  the  ambitious  man  cast  down  and 

VOL,  IV.  p  disap- 
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disappointed,  if  lie  receives  no  praise  where  he  expefted 
it  ?  Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  with  the  very  praises 
he  receives,  if  they  do  not'rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they 
ought;  which  they  seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flat- 
tery, since  few  men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as 
we  have  of  ourselves  ?  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be 
so  much  grieved  even  with  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  scandal  and  defamation  ?  for  the 
same  temper  of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  Fame, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  trans])ortedwith 
the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  de- 
je<5ted  by  their  censures.  How^  little,  therefore,  is  the 
happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a 
dominion  over  it,  who  thus  subjects  himself  to  the  good 
or  ill  speeches  of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly, and  destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind  ? 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt 
to  censure  than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of  imper- 
fedlions  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will  be 
more  grieved  for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could  have 
been  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though  tlie 
presence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us  happy, 
the  absence  of  it  may  make  us  miserable:  because  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  objeft  we  only  find  that  share  of  plea- 
sure which  it  is  capable  of  giving  usj  but  in  the  loss  of 
it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it 
bears,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set 
upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  Fame  brings 
along  with  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes  to  which  it 
makes  us  liable.  The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy 
motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  ratlier  inflamed  than  satisfied 
by  the  presence  of  the. thing  desired.  The  enjoyment 
of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or 
•want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflifting;  and  even  this 
little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly  de- 
^  pendt 
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pends  upon  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tor- 
tured by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are 
disappointed  by  the  sjlence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpeft- 
ed  ;  and  humbled  even  by  their  praises. 

C. 
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TUESDAY,   DECEMBER    25,    I7I; 


JNCERT.   EX  STOB« 

"  The  eye  of  the  Supreme  Being*  sleeps  not,  but  is  near  and  prc- 
"  sent  at  all  our  adljens." 


FAME  OFTEN  BRINGS    LITTLE   REAL  HAPPINESS. 


1  HAT  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon  a  subje6l  of  so 
great  extent  as  that  of  Fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  parti- 
cular order  and  method.  I  have  first  of  all  considered 
the  reasons  why  Providence  ma}'' have  implanted  in  our 
mind  such  a  principle  of  a(ilion.f  I  have  in  the  next 
place  shewn  from  many  considerations,  first,  that  Fame 
is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  easily  lost ;  se- 
condly, that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very  little  hap- 
piness, but  subjefts  him  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissa- 
tisfadlion.J  I  shall  in  the  last  place  shew,  that  it  hinders 
us  from  obtaining  an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  ac- 
quire, and  which  is  acGompr.nied  with  fuhiess  of  satis- 
fadtion.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  I  mean  by  this 
end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  for  us  in  another 
world,  v.hich  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure,  and  which 
will  bring  along  with  it  "  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore." 

How  the  pursuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  at- 
tainment 


*  In  the  original,   j  up  iter. 
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tainment  of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
colledl  from  the  three  following  considerations. 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  Fame  breeds  se- 
veral vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  adlions,  which  are 
apt  to  procure  Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive 
to  this  our  ultimate  happiness. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  allow  the  same  aftions 
to  be  the  proper  instruments,  both  of  acquiring  Fame 
and  of  procuring  this  happiness,  they  would  neverthe- 
less fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  last  end,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  desire  of  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident,,  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  speculations  of  morality.  For  which 
reason  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a 
point  of  the  same  nature,  which  may  open  to  us  a  more 
uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  think  we  may 
make  a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  greatest  folly 
to  seek  the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides 
the  Supreme,  and  that  for  these  two  reasons ;  because 
no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and 
esteem  us  according  to  our  merits  ;  and  because  we  can 
procure  no  considerable  benefit  or  advantage  from  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  any  other  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits. 
Created  beings  see  nothing  but   our  outside,  and  can 
therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our  exterir 
aftions  and  behaviour:  but  how  unfit  these  are  to  ^- 
us  a  right   notion  of  each  .other's  perfections,  n\ir- 
pear  from  several  considerations.     There  are  igf  any 
tues,   which  in   their  own   nature  are  incag^^g  jn  the 
outward  representation  ;  many  silent  per^gi^ts  to  hu- 
soul  of  a  good  man,  which  are  great  gj^selves  to  the 
man  nature,  but  not  able  to  discove'  o^  j   ^^  private, 
knowledge  of  others;   they  are  t^^j^^^  ^^  the  great 
without  noise  or  show,  and  are  ''■'  Searchei; 

p   - 
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Searcher  of  hearts.     What  aftions  can  express  the  in- 
tire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  vir- 
tuous man  ?   That  secret  resfand  contentedriess  of  mind, 
which  gives   him  a  perfeft  enjoyment   of  his  present 
condition  ?     That    inward   pleasure    and    comphicency 
which  he  feels  in  doing  good  ?    That  delight  and  satis- 
fa(5lion  which  he  takes  in   tiie  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  another  ?    These,  and  the  like  virtues,  aie  the  hidden 
beauties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul  lovely  and 
precious  in  bis  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  con- 
cealed.    Again,  there  are  many  virtues  which  want  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  and  shewing  themselves  in  ac- 
tions.    Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper 
object  and  a  fit  conjundture  of  ciicumstances,  for  the 
due  exercise  of  it.     A  slate  of  poverty  obscures  all  the 
virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.     The  patience  and 
fortitude  of  a  martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Cin-istianity.      Some  virtues  are 
only  seen  in  afl^idlion,  and  some  in  prosperity ;    some 
in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public  capacity.     But  the 
great  Sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every  perfe6tion 
in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but  what 
we  would  do.     He  views  our  behaviour  in  eveiy  con- 
currence of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engaged  irr  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a«5tion.     He  discovers  the  martyr  and  con- 
fessor without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will 
hereafter  intitle  many  to  the  reward  of  aftions  which 
they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing.     Ano- 
ther reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  of 
us  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different 
ends,  and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.     A6lions 
are  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  and  so  full  of  circumstances, 
that  as  men  pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some 
parts  more  than  others,  they  take  diffei-ent  hints,  and 
put  contrary  interpretations  on  them  ;  so  that  the  same 
adlions  may  represent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and  design- 
ing to  one,  which  maXe  him  appear  a  saint  or  hero  to 

another. 
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another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon  the  soul  throuoh 
its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  me- 
dium, which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  obieft  ; 
so  that  on  this  account,  also,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfeftions,  who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity 
of  our  intentions  from  the  goodness  of  our  aftions,  but 
weighs  the  goodness  of  our  actions  by  the  since'rity  of 
our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  for  outward  actions  to  re- 
present the  perfeftions  of  the  soul,  because  thej^  can 
never  shew  the  strength  of  those  principles  from  whence 
they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  expressions  of 
our  virtues,  and  can  only  shew  us  what  habits  are  in 
the  soul,  without  discovering  the  degree  and  perfection 
of  such  habits.  They  are  at  best  but  weak  resemblances 
of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfect  copies,  that  may 
acquaint  us  with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  ex- 
press the  beauty  and  life  of  the  original.  But  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every  different  state  and 
degree  of  human  improvement,  from  those  weak  stir- 
rings and  tendencies  of  the  will  which  have  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes  and  designs,  to 
the  last  intire  finishing  and  consummation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  first  imperfedl  rudiments  of  a 
virtue  in  the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in 
all  its  progress,  until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  appears  in  its  full  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. Thus  we  see,  that  none  but  the  Supreme  Being 
can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits,  since  all 
others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward  actions  ; 
which  can  never  give  them  a  just  estimate  of  us,  since 
there  are  many  perfections  of  a  man  which  are  not  ca- 
pable of  appearing  in  adlions  ;  many  which,  allowing 
no  natural  incapacity  of  shewing  themselves,  want  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it;  or  should  they  all  meet  with 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those  ac- 
tions may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  prin- 
ciples; or-vthough  tliey  plainly  discovered  the  principles 
p  4  from 
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from  whence  they  proceeded,  they  could  never  shew 
the  degree,  strength,  and  perfeftion  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of  them. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  comes  home  to  our  interest, 
as  the  other  adapts  itself  to  our  ambition.  And  what 
could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the  most  selfish  man  desire 
more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being  to  whom 
he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  knowledge 
as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  in  him 
and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all  his  desire  of 
Tame  this  way;  and  that  he  may  propose  to  himself  a 
Fame  worthy  of  his  ambition,  let  hTm  consider,  that  if 
he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advantage,  the  time 
■u'ill  come  when  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  w'ho  sees  every  degree  of 
perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible  perfection 
in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  an- 
gels, and  pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
creation  that  best  and  most  significant  of  applauses, 
*'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  thy  Master's  joy,"* 

C. 


*  These  papers  of  Mr.  Addison  on  the  Love  of  Fame  are 
among  the  best  moral  essays  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  Spe&ator,  or  la 
any  other  performance  wliich  treats  of pra6Ucal morality. 
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N*'-  258. 


WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER    26,    l/Il. 


Divide  et  impera. 

"  Divide  and  command." 


DIVERSITY    OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE  PLAY-HOUSE. 


Pleasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies 
from  too  constant  attention  and  labour  :  where  therefore 
public  diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behoves  persons  of 
distinction,  with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside 
over  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  check  any  thing  that 
tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean 
or  trivial  for  the  entertainment  of  reasonable  creatures. 
As  to  the  diversions  of  this  kind  in  this  town,  we  owe 
them  to  the  arts  of  Poetry  and  Music.  My  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  with  relation  to  such  recreations,  I  have 
heretofore  given  with  all  the  frankness  imaginable;  what 
concerns  those  arts  at  present  the  reader  shall  have  from 
rny  correspondents.  The  first  of  the  letters  with  which 
I  acquit  myself  for  this  day,  is  written  by  one  who 
proposes  to  improve  our  entertainments  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  the  other  comes  from  three  persons,  who, 
as  soon  as  named,  will  be  thought  capable  of  advancing 
the  present  state  of  music. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

f  I  AM  considerably  obliged  to  ycu  for  j'our  speedy 
publication  of  my  last  in  yours  of  the  i8th  instant,  and 

am 
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am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  settled  in  the  post  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Cries.     Of  all  the  objedlions  I  have 
■hearkened  after  in  public  coffee-houses,  there  is  but  one 
that  seems  to  carry  any  weight  with  it,  viz.  That  such  a 
post  would  come  too  near  the  nature  of  a  monopoly. — 
Now,  Sir,  because  I  would  have  all  sorts  of  people  made 
easy,  and  being  willing  to  have  more  strings  than  one 
in  my  bow  ;  in  case  that  of  Comptroller  should  fail  me, 
I  have  since  formed  another  projedl,  which  being  ground- 
ed on  the  dividing  of  a-  present  monopolj',  1  hope  will 
give  the  public  an  equivalent  to  their  full  content.  You 
know,   Sir,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  business  of  the  stage 
is,  as  the  Latin  has  it,  jucunda  C5  idonca  diccre  vit^. — 
Now  there  being  but  one  dramatic  theatre  licensed  for 
the  delight  and  profit  of  this  extensive  metropolis,  I  do 
humbly  propose,  for  the  convenience  of  such  of  its  in- 
habitants as  are  too  distant  from  Covent-Garden,  that 
another  theatre  of  ease  may  be  erefted  in  some  spacious 
part  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  direction  thereof  may  be 
made  a  franchise  in  fee  to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever. 
And  that  the  town   may  have  no  jealousy  (\f  my  ever 
coming  to  an  union  with  the  set  of  a6hors  now  in  being, 
J  do  further  propose  to  constitute  for  mj'  deputy  my 
near  kinsman  and  adven-turer.  Kit  Crotcuet,*  whose 
long  experience  and  improvements  in  those  affairs  need 
no  recommendation.     It  v/as  obvious  to  every  spe<5la- 
tor,  what  a  quite  different  foot  the  stage  was  upon  dur- 
ing his  government;  and  had  he  not  been  bolted  out  of 
his  trap-doors,  his  garrison  might  have  held  out  forever, 
he  having  by  long  pains  and  perseverance  arrived  at  the 
art  of  making  his  army  fight  without  payor  provisions. 
I  must  confess  it  with  a  melancholy  amazement,  I  see 
so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and  the  late  slaves  of 
the  stage  now  become  its  masters,  dunces  that  will  be 
sure  to  suppress  all  theatrical  entertainments  anda<^livi- 
ties  that  thej'are  not  able  themselves  to  shine  in  ! 

*  Rwery 

^  Christopher  Rich. 
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*  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged  to  have 
either  wit  or  understanding;  and  I  insist  upon  it,  that 
all  who  go  there  should  see  something  which  may  im- 
prove them  in  a  way  of  which  they  are  capable.  In 
short,  Sir,  I  would  have  something  done  as  well  as  said 
on  the  stage.  A  man  may  have  an  aftive  body,  though 
he  has  not  a  quick  conception  ;  for  the  imitation  there- 
fore of  such  as  are,  as  I  may  so  speak,  corporeal  wits, 
or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain  ask  any  of  the  present 
mismanagers,  why  should  not  rope-dancers,  vaulters, 
tumblers,  ladder-walkers,  and  posture-makers,  appear 
again  on  our  stage.''  After  such  a  representation,  a  five- 
bar  gate  would  be  leaped  with  a  better  grace  next  time 
any  of  the  audience  went  a  hunting.*  Sir,  these  things 
cry  aloud  for  reformation,  and  fall  properly  under  the 
province  of  Spedtator-General ;  but  how  indeed  should 
it  be  otherwise,  while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years 
together  were  never  paid  but  as  their  master  was  in  the 
humour)  now  presume  to  pay  others  more  than  ever 
they  had  in  their  lives;  and  in  contempt  of  the  praftice 
of  persons  of  condition,  have  the  insolence  to  owe  no 
tradesman  a  farthing  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Sir,  all  I 
propose  is  the  public  gOod ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  I 
shall  ever  get  a  private  shilling  by  it :  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of  your  this 
week's  papers,  and  desire,  when  my  house  opens,  you 
will  accept  the  libertj'of  it  for  the  trouble  you  have  re- 
ceived from 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

RALPH  CROTCHETS 
'  r.  s. 

*  This  idea  is  on  the  whole  a  liberal  one.  Amusements  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  speflatois,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  morality.  Many  can  relish  the  nimbleness  of  Harlequin,  who 
can  have  no  taste  for  the  wit  of  a  Concreve.  A  manager 
therefore  acts  properly  in  giving  Harlequin  Entertainments  as  well 
as  Comedies.  Indeed  Harlequins  are  often  the  less  hurtlu!  of  the 
two.  Bluebeard ^nd  Old  Mother  Shipton  amuse  many,  and  can  hurt 
none,  and  are  certainly  less  unfit  for  representation  than  many  parts 
of  CoNGREVP,  Farqu  h  ar,  and  Vanburgh. 
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<  P.  s.  I  have  assurances  that  the  Trunk-maker  will  de- 
clare for  us,' 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  think  you  the  pr©- 
perest  person  to  signify  what  we  have  to  offer  the  town 
jn  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  which  we  profess, 
Music.  We  conceive  hopes  of  your  favour  from  the 
speculations  on  the  mistakes  which  the  town  run  into 
with  regard  to  their  pleasure  of  this  kind  ;  and  believing 
your  method  of  judging  is,  that  you  consider  Music 
only  valuable,  as  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  heightens  the 
purpose  of  poetry,  we  consent  that  that  is  not  only  the 
true  way  of  relishing  that  pleasure,  but  also  that  with- 
out it  a  composure  of  music  is  the  same  thing  as  a  poem; 
where  all  the  rules  of  poetical  numbers  are  observed, 
though  the  words  have  no  sense  or  meaning;  to  sa}'  it 
shorter,  mere  musical  sounds  in  "our  art  are  no  other 
than  nonsense  verses  are  in  poetry.  Music  therefore  is 
to  aggravate  what  is  intended  by  Poetry  ;  it  must  always 
have  some  passion  or  sentiment  to  express,  or  else 
v'iolins,  voices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound,  afford  an 
entertainment  very  little  above  the  rattles  of  children. 
It  was  from,  this  opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr. 
Clayton-  had  finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  brought 
over  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  that  Mr.  Haym  and  Mr. 
DiEUPART  ,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  well  known  and 
received  among  the  nobilitj-and  gentrj',  were  zealously 
inclined  to  assist,  by  their  solicitations,  in  introducing 
so  elegant  an  entertainment  as  the  Italian  music  grafted 
upon  English  I'oetry.  For  this  end  Mr.  Dieupakt  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  opportunities, 
promoted  t!ie  introduction  of  ARSixor,  and  did  it  to 
to  the  best  advantage  so  great  a  novelty  would  allow. — 
It  is  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the 
just  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  without  regard  to  our  obliging  pains,  we  are  all 

equally 
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equally  set  aside  in  the  present  Opera.    Our  application 
therefore  to  you  is  only  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all  three  joined 
together  to  make  entertainments  of  music  for  the  future 
at  Mr.  Clayton's  house  in  York-buildings.    What  we 
promise  x>urselves  is,  to  make  a  subscription   of  two 
guineas,  for  eight  times  ;  and  that  the  entertainment, 
with  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  poetry,  may  be 
printed,  to  be  sold  in  the  house,  with  an  account  of  the 
several  authors  of  the  vocal  as  well  as  the  instrumental 
music  for  each  night;  the  money  to  be  paid  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  Lillie's.  It  will, 
we  hope,  Sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are  capable  of 
undertaking  to  exhibit,  by  our  joint  force  and  different 
qualifications,  all  that  can  be  done  in  Music  ;  but  lest 
you  should  think  so  dry  a  thing  as  an  account  of  our 
proposal  should  be  a  matter  unworthy  of  your  paper, 
which  generally  contains  something  of  public  use  ;  give 
us  leav^e  to  say,  that  favouring  our  design  is  no  less 
than  reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmost 
barbarism  under  an  affeftation  of  knowledge.     We  aim 
at  establishing  some  settled  notion  of  what  is  Music,  at 
lecovering  from  negledl  and  want  very  many  families 
who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  all  foreigners  who  pre- 
tend to  succeed  in  England  to  learn  the  language  of  it 
as  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent  as 
to  expeft  a  whole  nation,  a  refined  and  learned  nation, 
should  submit  to  learn  theirs.     In  a  word,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, with  all  deference  and  humility,  we  hope  to  be- 
have ourselves  in  this  undertaking  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  Englishmen  who  have  any  skill  in  Music  maybe 
furthered  in  it  for  their  profit  or  diversion  by  what  new 
things  v.'e  shall  produce;  never  pretending  to  surpass 
others,    or    asserting  that  any   thirg   which  is  a  sci- 
ence,   is  not  attainable  by  all   men  of  all  nations  who 
have  proper  genius  for  it.     We  say,  Sir,  what  we  hope 
for,  it  is  not  e:.pe(^ed  will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning 
I  ethers. 
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Others,  but  through  the  utmost  diligence  recommending 
ourselves. 

We  are. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 
THOMAS  CLAYTON. 
NICOUNO   HAYM. 
CHARLES  DIEUPART:* 
T.  . 

*  The  great  success  of  the  Opera  of  Rinaldo,  which  Handei. 
is  said  to  have  composed  in  a  fortnight,  established  his  charaftcr, 
which  was  in  some  measure  injurious  to  the  three  musicians  here 
mentioned,  who  had  been  employed  before  to  furnish  Operas,  by 
follcftions  from  various  Italian  masteis. 
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N"'    2^9. 


THURSDAY,     D  E  C  E  M  B  E  11    27,    I7II. 


Quod  decet  honestum  est,  et  quod  hoiiestum  est  decet. 

TULL. 

*'  What  is  proper  is  honourable,  and  what  is  honourable  i^ 
"  proper." 

PROPRIETY  OF  BEHAVIOUR. 

There  are  some  things  which  cnnnot  come  under 
certain  rules,  but  which  one  would  think  could  not  need 
them.  Of  this  kind  are  outward  civilitie  and  saluta- 
tions.* These,  one  would  imagiiie,  might  be  regulated 
by  every  man's  common  sense,  without  the  help  of 
an  instructor;  but  that  which  we  call  common  sense, 
suffers  under  that  word;  for  it  sometimes  implies 
no  more  than  that  faculty  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right  reason,  and  what 
all  men  should  consent  to.  In  this  latter  acceptation 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  no  great  wonder  people  err  so 
much  against  it,  since  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  it,  and  there  are  fewer,  who,  against  common 
rules  and  fashions,  dare  obey  its  di<Statts.  As  to  saluta- 
tions, which  I  was  about  to  talk  of,  I  observe,  as  I  strolJ 
about  town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed  with 
regard  to  this  particular.  You  shall  sometimes  see  a. 
man  begin  the  offer  of  a  salutation,  and  observe  a  for- 
bidding 


*  In  the  manners  of  the  present  age,  there  is-miich  formality, 
and  more  ease  and  simplicity  ihan  in  those  of  former  ages. 
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bidding  air,  or  escaping  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  going  to 
salute,  and  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his  neck.  This  in 
the  person  who  believed  he  could  do  it  with  a  good  grace, 
and  was  refused  the  opportunity,  is  justly  resented  with  a 
coldness  the  whole  ensuing  season.  Your  great  beauties, 
people  in  much  favour,  or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose 
overflattered,  are  apt  to  pra6lise  this,  which  one  may  call 
the  preventing  aspeft,  and  throw  their  attention  another 
waj',  lest  they  should  confer  a  bow  or  a  curtsy  upon  a 
person  who  might  not  appear  to  deserve  that  dignity. 
Others  you  shall  find  so  obsequious,  and  so  very  courte- 
ous,* «5  there  is  no  escaping  their  favours  of  this  kind.  Of 
this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree 
of  favour  with  a  Minister.  This  good  creature  is  re- 
solved to  shew  the  w^orld,  that  great  honours  cannot  at 
all  change  his  manners :  he  is  the  same  civil  person  he 
ever  was;  he  will  venture  his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a 
coach  in  full  speed,  at  once  to  shew  he  is  full  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  is  not  so  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old 
friend.  With  a  man  who  is  not  so  well  formed  for 
courtship  and  elegant  behaviour,  such  a  gentleman  as 
this  seldom  finds  his  account  in  the  return  of  his  compli- 
ments; but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own  way, 
and  must  net  omit;  let  the  negledl  fall  on  your  side,  or 
where  it  will,  his  business  is  still  to  be  well-bred  to  the 
end.  I  think  I  have  read,  in  one  of  our  English  come- 
dies, a  description  of  a  feiluvv  that  affefted  knowing 
every  body,  and  for  want  of  judgment  in  time  and 
place,  would  bow  and  smua  in  the  face  of  a  Judge  sittmg 
in  the  court,  would  sit  in  en  opposite  gallery  and  smile 
in  the  minister's  face  as  he  came  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  familiarities  between  them 
in  another  place.  But  now  1  happen  to  speak  of  saluta- 
tion 


*  Steele's  hurry  often  produces  inaccuracies:  as,  instead  of 
that,  is  inexcusable  iii  any  man  wiio  has  received  a  grammatical 
cducauon. 
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tion  at  church,  I  must  take  notice  that  sev'eral  of  my 
correspondents  have  importuned  me  to  consider  that 
subje<5t,  and  settle  the  point  of  decorum  in  that  .pai 
ticular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  courtier  in  the  world, 
but  I  have  often  on  public  occasions  thought  it  a  very 
great  absurdity  in  the  company  '(during  the  royal  pre- 
sence)  to  exchange  salutations  from    all  parts  of  the 
room,  when  certainly  common  sense  should  suggest, 
that  all  regards  at  that  time  should  be  engaged,  and 
cannot  be  diverted  to  any  other  objedt,  without  disre- 
spedl  to  the  Sovereign.    But  as  to  the  complaint  of  my 
correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  offence 
some  of  them  take  at  the  custom  of  saluting  in  places  of 
worship.     I  have  a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who 
tells  me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out  of  mere 
pride  and  a  pretence  to  be  rude,  takes  upon  her  to  re- 
turn no  civilities  done  to  her  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  is  the  most  religious  woman,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  to  appear  a  woman  of  the  best  quality  in  the 
church.  This  absurd  custom  had  better  be  abolished  than 
retained;  if  it  were  but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a 
nature  than  this  is;  but  I   am   informed  of  objedlions 
much  more  considerable.     A  Dissenter  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction was  lately  prevailed  upon  b}'  a  friend  of  his  to 
come  to  one  of  the  greatest  congregations  of  the  church 
of  England  about  town.  After  the  service  was  over,  he 
declared  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  little  cere- 
mony which  was  used  towards  God  Almighty ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  go 
through  those  required  towards  one  another :  as  to  this 
point  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  feared  he  was  not 
well-bred  enough  to  be  a  convert.     There  have  been 
many  scandals  of  this  kind  given  to  our  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, from  the  outward  pomp  and  respeft  we  take  to 
ourselves  in  our  religious  assemblies.     A  (Quaker  who 
came  one  daj'  into  a  church,  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  old 

VOL.  IV.  Q  lady 
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lady  with  a  carpet  larger  than  that  from  the  pulpit  before 
her,  expedling  when  she  would  hold  forth.  An  Anabap- 
tist who  designs  to  come  over  himself,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, within  few  months,  is  sensible  they  want  breed- 
ing enough  for  our  congregations,  and  has  sent  his  two 
eldest  daughters  to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  may  not 
misbehave  themselves  at  church.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing wliether,  in  regard  to  awkward  people  vith  scrupu- 
lous consciences  a  good  Christian  of  the  best  air  in  the 
world  ought  not  rather  to  deny  herself  the  opportunity 
of  shewing  so  many  graces,  than  keep  a  bashful  prose- 
lyte without  the  pale  of  the  church.* 

T. 

*  See  No.  460. 
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FRIDAY,    DECEMBER   20,    I7II. 


Slng;ula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes. 

HOB.  2  XP.  ii.   55. 
"  Years  following  years  steal  something  evVy  day, 
"  Ac  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away." 


LETTERS    FROM    AX    OLD    BEAU    AND    OTHERS, 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  hav- 
ing been  the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of  pleasure, 
the  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  stagnation  of  my  life. 
But  how  is  it,  Sir,  that  my  appetites  are  increased  upon 
me  with  the  loss  of  power  to  gratify  them  ?  I  write 
this  like  a  criminal,  to  warn  people  to  enter  upon  what 
reformation  they  please  to  make  themselves  in  their 
youth,  and  not  expeft  they  shall  be  capable  of  it  from 
a  fond  opinion  some  have  often  in  their  mouths,  that 
if  we  do  not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave  us. 
It  is  far  otherwise ;  I  am  now  as  vain  in  my  dress,  and 
as  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pretty  woman,  as  when  in  my 
youth  1  stood  upon  a  bench  in  the  pit  to  survey  the 
whole  circle  of  beauties.  The  folly  is  so  extravagant 
with  me,  and  I  went  on  with  so  little  check  of  my  de- 
sires, or  resignation  of  them,  that  I  can  assure  you,  I 
very  often,  merely  to  entertain  my  own  thoughts,  sit 
with  my  spectacles  on,  writing  love-letters  to  tiie  beau- 
ties that  have  been  long  since  in  their  graves.  This  is  ro 
'         Q  3  warm 
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warm  my  heart  with  the  faint  memory  of  delights 
which  were  once  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  how  much  h:ippier 
would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  couid  have  looked 
back  on  any  worthy  action  done  for  my  country  ?  If  I 
had  laid  out  that  which  I  profttsed*  in  luxury  and  wan- 
tonness, in  arts  of  generosity  or  charity  ?  I  have  lived 
a  bachelor  to  this  day  ;  and  instead  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring, with  which,  in  the  regular  ways  of  life,  I  might 
possibly  liave  delighted  myself,  I  have  only  to  amuse 
myself  with  the  repetition  of  old  storFes  and  intrigues 
which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever  was  concerned  in.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  trer.ted  of  it  or 
not ;  but  you  cannot  fd)l  on  a  better  subjedl,  than  that 
of  the  art  of  growing  old.  In  such  a  lefture  you  must 
propose,  that  no  one  set  his  heart  upon  what  is  tran- 
sient;  the  beauty  grows  wrinkled  while  we  are  yet 
gazing  at  her.  The  witty  man  sinks  into  an  humorist 
imperceptibly,  for  want  of  reflecting  that  all  things 
around  him  are  in  a  flux}  and  continually  changing: 
thus  he  is  in  the  space  often  or  fiftv-en  years  surrounded 
by  a  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners  are  as  natural 
to  them  as  his  delights,  method  of  thinking,  and  mode 
of  living,  were  formerly  to  him  and  his  friends.  But 
the  mischief  is,  he  looks  upon  the  same  kind  of  error 
which  he  himself  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye  of  scorn, 
and  with  that  sort  of  ill-will  which  men  ehtertain 
against  each  other  for  different  opinions.  Thus  a  crazy 
constitution,  and  an  uneas}'  mind  is  fretted  with  vexa- 
tious passions  for  young  men's  doing  foolishly,  what 
it  is  folly  to  do  at  all.  Dear  Sir,  this  is  my  present 
state  of  mind  ;  I  hate  those  1  should  laugh  at,  and  envy 
those  I  contemn.  The  time  of  youth  and  vigorous 
manhood,  passed  the  way  iri  which  I  have  disposed  of  it, 

is 


*  Thfre  is  no  such  verb  as  to  profuse  in  the  English  language. 
As  wasted  would  have  expressed  the  idea  perfeftly  well,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  coin  a  new  word.     It  accordingly  has   not  been 

adopicd  by  succeeding  writers. 
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is  attended  with  these  consequences  ;  but  to  those  who 
live  and  pass  nway  life  as  they  ought,  all  parts  of  it  are 
equally  pleasant;  only  the  memory  of  good  and  worthy 
actions  is  a  feast  which  must  give  a  quicker  relish  to  the 
soul  than  ever  it  could  possibly  taste  in  the  highest  en- 
joyments or  jollities  of  youth.  As  for  me,  if  I  sit 
down  in  my  great  chair  and  begin  to  ponder,  the  va- 
garies of  a  child  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  heaped  up  in  my  memory,  fine 
gowns,  country  dances,  ends  of  tunes,  interrupted  con- 
versations, and  midnight  quarrels,  are  what  must  ne- 
cessarily compose  my  soliloquy.  I  beg  of  vou  to  print 
this,  that  some  ladies  of  iiiy  acquaintance,  and  my  years, 
may  be  pejsu;ided  to  wear  warm  night-caps  this  cold 
season;  and  that  my  old  friend  Jack  Tawbry  may 
buy  him  a  cane,  and  not  creep  with  the  air  of  a  strut. 
1  must  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not  for  one  plea- 
sure, which  I  thought  a  very  mvjn  one  until  of  very 
late  j^ears,  1  should  have  no  one  great  satisiaftion  left ; 
but  if  I  live  to  the  loth  of  March,  1714,  and  all  my 
securities  are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JACK  AFTERDAY.' 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  You  will  infinitely  oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if  jou 
will  insert  in  your  very  next  paper,  the  following  letter 
to  my  mistress.  You  must  know,  I  am  not  a  person 
apt  to  despair,  but  she  has  got  an  odd  humour  of 
stopping  short  unaccountably,  and  ;:s  she  heiself  told  a 
confidant  of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits.  These  fits  shall  * 
Q  3  Jast 


*  The  word  sia/l,  preceding  a  verb,  and  not  intended  to  mark 
any  thing  imperative  or  future  respei^ting  that  verb,  bnt  to  be  of 
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last  her  a  month  or  six  weeks  together;  and  as  she  falls 
into  them  without  |)iovrcation,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
will  return  from  them  without  the  merit  of  new  services. 
But  life  and  love  will  not  admit  of  such  intervals,  there- 
sore  pray  let  her  be  admonished  as  follows  : 

MADAM, 

*  I  LOVE  you,  and  honour  you  :  therefore  pray  do 
not  tell  me  of  waiting  until  decencies,  until  forms,  un- 
til humours  are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  you  have 
that  happj/  constitution  as  to  be  indolent  for  ten  weeks 
together,  you  should  consider  that  all  that  while  1  burn 
in  impatiences  and  fevers  ;  but  still  you  say  it  will  be 
time  enough,  though  1  and  you  too  grow  older  while 
we  are  yet  talking.  Which  you  do  think  the  more  rea- 
sonable, that  you  should  alter  a  state  of  indifference  for 
liappiness,  and  that  to  oblige  me  ;  or  I  live  in  torment, 
and  that  to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  you  r 
While  1  indulge  your  insensibility  I  am  doing  nothing; 
if  you  favour  my  passion,  you  are  bestowing  bright  de- 
fcires,  gay  hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  resolutions,  and 
transporting  raptures,  upon. 
Madam, 
Your  most  devoted  humble  servant.* 


MR.  spectator, 
♦  Here  is  a  gentlewoman  lodges  in  the  same  house 
with  me,  that  1  never  did  any  injury  to  in  my  whole 
life;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  me  to  those  that  bhe 
knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Do  not  you  think  she  is  in 
love  with  nie  ?  or  would  you  have  me  break  my  mind 
yet,  or  not  ? 

Tour  servant, 

T.  d: 


MR. 


tlie  same  import  with  the  adverbs,  sometimes,  often,  or  usually, 
was  ficqucmly  used  formerly,  but  would  now,  in  such  a  senic, 
be  deemed  improper. 
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MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in  Jove 
with  the  house-maid.  We  were  all  at  hot-cockles  last 
night  in  the  hall  these  holidays ;  when  I  lay  down  and 
was  blinded,  she  pulled  off  her  shoe,  and  hit  me  with 
the  heel  such  a  rap,  as  almost  broke  my  head  to  pieces. 
Pray,  Sir,  was  this  love  or  spite  ?' 

T. 


9  4 
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SATlJKDAY,   DECBMBEB.   29,  JJJl. 
-  ■  -      'j    "10    ll  .'  0  .   '6 ■ 


FRAG.    VET.     POET. 

"  Wedlock's  an  ill  much  wl:,hcd  for  by  men." 
ON    MARRIAGE. 


My  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  speculation, 
and  whom  I  must  always  name  with  honour  and  gra- 
titude, has  very  frequently  talked  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
je6l  of  marriage.  I  was  in  my  younger  years  engaged, 
partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by  my  own  inclinations, 
in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me ;  but  as  my  natural  taciturnity  hin- 
dered me  from  shewing  myself  to  the  best  advantage, 
she  by  degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly 
fellow,  and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made  their  applica- 
tions to  her,  she  m.arried  a  Captain  of  Dragoons,  who 
liappened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unkicky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversion  to 
pretty  fellows  *  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from 

trying 


*  On  the  preference  given  by  women  to  outside  qualifications 
in  men,  Fielding  makes  the  following  humorous  observations : 
"  How  must  we  lament  that  disposition  in  those  lovely  creatures, 
which  leads  them  to  prefer  in  their  favour  those  individuals  of 
the  other  sex,  who  do  net  seem  intended  by  nature  as  so  great  a 
Tjiaster-piecc.     For,  surely,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  ths 

srcatjoB, 
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trying  my  fortune  with  the  fair  sex.  The  observations 
which  I  made  in  this  conjundlure,  and  the  repeated  ad- 
vices which  I  received  at  that  time  from  the  good  old 
man  above  mentioned,  hiive  produced  the  following 
Essay  iipoji  Love  and  Marriage. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that 
which  passes  in  com  tship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere, 
and  the  party  beloved,  kind  with  discretion.  Love, 
desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  motions  of  the  soul  rise 
in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  love,  to 
persuade  his  mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to 
succeed  in  his  pursuits,  than  for  one  who  loves  Avith  the 
greatest  violence.  1  rue  love  has  ten  thousand  griefs,  im- 
patiences and  reientments,  that  render  a  man  unamiable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  affection  he  solicits  ; 
besides  that  it  sinks  !iis  figure,  gives  him  fears,  appre- 
hensions, and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him 
appear  ridiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend 
himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love 
and  constancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship. 
The  passion  should  strike  root,  and  gather  strength  be- 
fore   marriage  be  grafted   on    it.      A'   long  course    of 

hopes 


crditioh,  'as  We  are  taught  iliat  notliing,  not  even  a  louse  ii 
made  in  vain,  yet  these  beans,  even  ih.it  my;!  splendid  and  ho- 
noured part,  which,  in  tljia  pur  island,  naure  loves  to  distingpish 
in  red,  aie  not,  as  some  think,. the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator, 
For  my  own  pait,  let  any  man  chase  to  himself  two  beaus,  let  iTiem 
be  Captains  or  Colon<!]s,  as  veil  clrcssrd  isen  as  ever  lived,  i 
would  venture  to  oppose  a  single  Sir  Isaac  Nk\vt<3;n^  ?i 
Shake  STK ARE,  a  Milton,  or,  perhaps,  some  few  others,  to 
both  these  beaus;  riay,  T'Vei"V  much  doubt,  whether  it  had  not 
been  beuer  for  the  world  ingiSneral,'  that 'neither  6f  these  bcaus 
had  ever  been  born,  than  that  it  s'liii^ild  have  wanted  th?  bcnelii 
arising  to  it  from  the  labour  of  anv  one  pf  these  persons. 

"  If  this  be  tmt:,  how  melaticholv  must  be  the  consideration. 
that  any  single  beau,  etpeciaily  if  he  have  but  Jjaif  a  yard  of 
ribbon  in  his  hat,  shall  weigh  heavier  in  the  scale  of  female 
afle£lion  than  twentv  Sir  Isaac  N:;\vroNs." 
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hopes  and  expe6latiuiis  fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and 
habituates  us  to  a  tbndnesss  of  the  peison  beloved. 

Tliere  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as 
the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  for 
life;  they  do  not  only  make  our  present  state  agree- 
:ible,  but  often  determine  our  h;ippiiiess  to  all  eternity. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the  chief  point  un- 
der consideration  is  an  estate;  wliere  the  parties  choose 
for  themselves,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  per- 
son, 'ihey  have  both  tlitir  reasons.  The  first  would 
procure  many  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the 
party  whose  interests  they  espouse ;  and  at  the  same 
time  may  hope  that  the  wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn 
to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others  are 
preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A  good 
person  does  not  only  raise,  but  continue  love,  and 
breeds  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in  the  be- 
holder, when  the  first  heats  of  desire  are  extinguished. 
It  puts  the  Vv'ife  or  husband  in  countenance  both  among 
friends  and  strangers,  and  generally  fills  the  family  with 
a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

1  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own 
eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  cele- 
brated beauty.  If  you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful, 
you  must  have  a  violent  passion  for  her,  or  you  have 
not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms  ;  and  if  you  have 
such  a  pass. on  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  would  be  im- 
bittered  with  fears  and  jclousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will  give  you 
an  easy  companion  for  life;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an 
agreeable  friend;  love  and  constancy,  a  good  wife  or 
husband.  Where  we  meet  one  person  with  all  these 
accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred  without  any  one 
of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more  intent 
on  triiins  and  equipages,  and  all  the  jhowy  parts  of 
life ;  we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  con- 
sult our  proper  interests;  and  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
z  served, 
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served,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  passions  of 
human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear 
easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make  ourselves 
so.  Of  all  disparities,  tliat  in  humour  makes  the  most 
unhappy  marriages,  yet.  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts 
iit  the  contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this 
lesped:  unequally  yoked,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a 
j)erson  of  a  particular  character,  might  have  been 
pleased  and  happy  with  a  pcison  of  a  contrary  one, 
notwithstanding  they  are  bolh,  perhaps,  equally  vir- 
tuous and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and 
discerning  in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  after 
it  too  dim-sighted  and  superficial.  However  perfect 
and  accomplished  tlie  person  appears  to  you  at  a 
distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and  imper- 
feftions  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, which  you  never  discovered,  or,  perhaps, 
suspefted.  Here,  therefore,  discretion  and  good-na- 
ture are  to  shew  their  strength ;  the  first  will  hinder 
your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  disagreeable, 
the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  com- 
passion and  hum.anity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very 
imperfeiitions  into  beauties- 
Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and 
miseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage 
of  interest  easy;  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet, 
happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and  reason, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common 
ridicule  which  passes  on  this  staie  of  life.  It  is,  ih- 
deed,  only  happy  in  those  who  can  look  down  with 
scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties  of  the  times,  and 
tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  constant  uniform 
fours*  of  virtue. 

C. 
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MONDAY,     DECEMBER    31,     I7II. 


Nulla  venenato  littera  mista  joce  est. 

OVID.  TRIST.  ii.  566. 
"  My  paper  mingles  not  the  venom  of  malice  with  humour. 


GENERAL    TENDENCY    OF    THE    SPECTATOR. 


I  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their 
kind  acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every 
morning,  and  has  in  it  none  of  those  seasonhigs  that  re- 
commend so  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in  vogue 
among  us. 

As  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single 
word  of  news,  a  reflexion  in  politics,  nor  a  stroke  of 
party  ;  so  on  the  other,  there  are  no  fashionable  touches 
of  infidelity,  no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires  upon  priest- 
hood, marriage,  and  the  like  popular  topics  of  ridicule ; 
no  private  scandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the 
defamation  of  particular  persons,  families  or  societies. 

There  is  riot  one'  of  those  above  mentioned  subje6ts 
that  would  not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I 
think  of  gratifying  the  public  by  such  mean  and  base 
methods.  But,  notwithstanding  I  have  rejected  every 
thing  that  savours  of  partj'^,  every  thing  that  is  loose 
and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  uneasi- 
ness in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the 
demand  of  my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since 
their  first   appearance  in  the  world.      1  his  does  not, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  refledt  so  much  honour  upon  myself,  as  on  my 
readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention  to  dis- 
courses of  virtue  and  mor.ility  than  ever  1  expe6ted, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers 
who  have  employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating 
vice  and  irreligion,  1  did  not  question  but  I  should  be 
treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  ap- 
pear singulcir  in  my  way  of  writing :  but  the  general 
reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  tiiat  the  world  is 
not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine;  and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating 
the  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they 
needed  not  have  sacilficed  their  good  sense  and  virtue 
to  their  fame  and  reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk  in 
vice  and  ignorance, but  there  are  still  some  hidden  seeds 
of  goodness  and  knowledge  in  him  ;  which  give  him  a 
relisli  of  such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
aptness  to  improve  t!ie  miiid,  and  make  the  heart 
better. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  formei  ;)aper,  with  how  much  care 
I  have  avoided  ail  such  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene, 
or  immoriil ;  and  I  believe  my  reader  would  still  think  the 
better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualiiying 
what  I  write  after  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  may  be 
interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons.  For  this  rea- 
son, when  I  draw  any  faulty  charac^ter,  I  consider  ail 
those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may 
possibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  par- 
ticular circumstances  as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured 
applications.  If  I  write  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I 
run  over  in  my  mind  all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  na- 
tion who  are  of  that  complexion  :  when  I  place  an  ima- 
ginary name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine  every 
syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the 
value  which  every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and 
3  how 
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how  painful  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision 
of  the  public,  and  should,  therefore,  scorn  to  divert  my 
reader  at  the  expence  of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  per- 
son's reputation,  so  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary 
care  not  to  give  offence  to  those  who  appear  in  the 
higher  figures  of  life.  I  would  not  make  myself  merry 
even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  invested  with  a 
a  public  character ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never 
glanced  upon  the  late  designed  procession  of  his  Holi- 
ness and  his  Attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
afforded  matter  to  many  ludicrous  speculations.  *— 
Among  tliose  ad\"antages,  which  the  public  may  reap 
from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it  draws  mens 
minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes 
them  with  subjefts  of  discourse  that  may  be  treated 
without  warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  design  of  those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect, 
as  it  turned  many  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  that  age 
to  the  disquisitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who,  if  they 
had  engaged  in  politics  with  the  same  parts  and  appli- 
cation, might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame.  The 
air-pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadiant,  and  the  like  in- 
ventions were  thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail 
on  v.'ithout  disturbance,  while  he  diverts  himself  with 
those  innocent  amusements. 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular  of 
Bot  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn 

men 


*  His  Holiness  and  his  Attendants,  in  all  fifteen  images  in  wax- 
work, prepared  for  diversion  on  the  17th  of  November,  being 
Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  fell  under  the  disDlensurc  of 
Go  crnment,  and  were  apprehended  by  a  Secrcta'y  of  State's  war- 
rant. The  Devil,  one  of  his  Holiness's  attendants,  being  thought 
to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Lsrd  Treasurer  at  that  time,  was 
saved  from  the  flames. — See  Journal  Letters  to  Stella — 
•Sw  I  ft's  Works. 
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mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I  could  not  iinme  with 
honour.  This  I  must  confess  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
very  great  self-denial  :  for  as  the  public  relishes  nothing 
better  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon  a  writer  of 
any  eminence,  so  there  is  nottiing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute 
with  greater  ease.  One  might  raise  lauv^hter  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year  together  upon  the  works  of  a  person  who 
hns  published  but  a  very  few  volumes.  For  which 
reason  I  am  astonished,  that  tho-e  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it.  The 
criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and 
excellencies  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to 
publish  anj'  of  their  faults  and  imperfeftions.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  should  take  it  for  a  very  great  favour 
from  some  of  my  underhand  detraftors,  if  they  would 
break  all  measures  with  me  so  far,  as  to  give  nie  a  pre- 
tence for  examining  their  performances  with  an  im- 
partial eye :  nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of 
charity  to  criticise  the  author  so  long  as  I  keep  clear 
of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  provoked  to  such 
hostilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point  out  such  beau- 
ties in  their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to 
Milton  ;  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of 
liim  than  from  any  other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular 
criticism  upon  his  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  shall  publish 
every  Saturday  until  I  have  given  my  thoughts  upon 
that  poem.  I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  impose 
upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  au- 
thor, but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criti- 
cism is  of  a  very   large  extent,  and  every  particular 

master 
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master  in  this  art  h.is  his  favourito  passages  in  an  au- 
thor, which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many  beauties  or 
imperfections  which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers 
publish  their  discoveries  on  the  same  subjeft.  In  short, 
I  v/ould  always  be  understood  to  write  my  papers  of 
criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  expjessed  in 
those  two  famous  lines  : 

Si  quid  novisli  reflius  istis, 


Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum, 

1  EP.  vi.  ult. 

*  If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own, 
-communicate  them  with  candour;  if  not,  make  use  of 
these  I  present  you  with.' 

C. 
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TUESDAY,   JANUARY    1,    I7I2. 


Giatulor  quod  euni  quern  nece  sse  erat  diligere,  qualiscunque  esset, 
talem  habemus  ut  libenter  quocjue  diligamus. 

TREBONIUS   APUD    TULL. 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  whom  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  love,  what- 
"  ever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one  as  I  can  love  from  inclination." 


LETTERS  FROM  PAREXTS  AND  CHILDREN. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  I  A  M  the  happy  father  of  a  veiy  towardly  son,  in  whom 
I  do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my  manner  of  life,  re- 
newed. It  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  societj'',  if 
you  would  frequently  resume  subjefts  which  serve  to 
bind  these  sort  of  relations  faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of 
blood  with  those  of  good-will,  protedtion,  observance, 
indulgence,  and  veneration.  1  would,  methinks,  have 
this  done  after  an  uncommon  method,  and  do  not  think 
any  one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  good  play,  fit 
to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there  will  necessarily  oc- 
cur so  many  secret  instindls,  and  biasses  of  human  na- 
ture which  would  pass  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  I 
thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offence  against  my 
own  excellent  parents  to  answer  for;  but  when  I  am 
now  and  then  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my  past  life, 
from  my  earliest  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
faults  which  I  committed  that  did  not  appear  to  me, 
even  until  I  myself  became  a  father.  I  had  not  utitil 
then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has 
when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the  sud- 
den damp  which  seizes  him  when  he  fears  he  will  ai5t 
VOL.  IV,  R  something 
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something  unworthy.  It  is  not  t6  be  imagined,  what  a 
remorse  touched  me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negli- 
gences of  my  mother,  when  I  saw  my  wife  the  other 
day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn  pale  as  ashes  up- 
on seeing  my  younger  boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.  These 
slight  intimations  will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there 
are  numberless  little  erim.es  which  children  take  no  no- 
tice of  while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon  refleftion, 
when  they  shall  themselves  become  fathers,  they  will 
look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  contrition,  that 
they  did  not  regard,  before  those  whom  they  offended 
•^vere  to  be  no  more  seen.  How  many  thousand  things 
do  I  remember  which  would  have  highly  pleased  my 
father,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I 
thought  what  he  proposed  the  efit€t  of  humour  and 
old  age,  which  I  am  now  convinced  had  reason  and 
good  sense  in  it.  T  cannot  now  go  into  the  parlour  to 
him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  account  of  a  matter 
which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  1  told  it  and  afted 
in  it.  The  good  man  and  woman  are  long  since  in  their 
graves,  who  used  to  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their 
children,  while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing 
at  the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  Nature  jn  these  great 
duties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  strong  instinft  towards 
the  performing  of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides  very 
deficient.  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  growth  towards  manhood  so  desirable  to 
all,  that  resignation  to  decay'-  is  too  difficult  a  task  in  the 
father;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  desires, 
appears  unreasonable  to  the  son.  There  are  so  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  5^et  fewer  who  can 
come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  father,  were  he 
to  be  aftuated  by  his  desires,  and  a  son,  were  he  to  con- 
sult himself  onlj^,  could  neither  of  them  behave  himself 
as  he  ought  to  the  other.  But  when'  reason  interposes 
against  instincl:,  where  it  wouid  carry  either  out  of  the 
interests  of  the  other,  there  arises  that  happiest  inter- 
course 
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course  of  good  offices  between  those  dearest  relations  of 
human  life.  The  father,  accordingto  the  opportunities 
which  are  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down  blessings  on 
the  son,  and  the  son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy 
offspring  of  such  a  father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that 
Camillus  and  his  first-born  dwell  together.  Camillus 
enjoys  a  pleasing  and  indolent  old  age,  in  which  passion 
is  subdued  and  reason  exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his 
dissolution  with  a  resignation  mixed  with  delight,  and 
the  son  fears  the  accession  of  his  father's  fortune  with 
diffidence,  lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become  it  as  well 
as  his  predecessor.  A'dd  to  this,  that  the  father  knows 
he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends,  an  easy 
landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son's  behaviour  will 
make  him  frequently  remembered,  but  never  wanted. 
This  commerce  is  so  well  cemented,  that  without  the 
pomp  of  saying,  Son,  be  a  friend  to  such  a  one  when  I 
am  gone;  Camillus  knows,  being  in  his  favour  is  di- 
rection enough  to  the  grateful  youth  who  is  to  succeed 
him,  without  the  admonition  of  his  mentioning  it.  These 
gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  same  effeft  v;hich  the  Court  has  on  the  manners  of  a 
kingdom,  their  chara6lers  have  on  all  who  live  within  the 
influence  of  them. 

*  My  son, and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communicate 
our  good  aftions  or  intentions  to  so  many  as  these  gen- 
tlexen  do  ;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by  the 
applause  and  approbation  which  his  behaviour  towards 
me  has  gained  him,  occasioned  that  many  an  old  maa 
besides  myself,  has  rejoiced.  Other  men's  children  fol- 
low the  example  of  mine,  and  I  have  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  ovei  hewing  our  neighbours,  as  we  ride  by, 
point  to  their  children,  and  say,  with  a  voice  of  joy. 
There  they  go. 

'  You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  time  better, 

than  in  insinuating  the  deiights  which  these  relations 

R  z  well 
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well  regarded  bestow  upon  each  other.*  Ordinar)-  pas- 
sages are  no  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an  im- 
portance to  the  most  indifferent  things,  and  a  merit  to 
adlions  the  most  insignificant.  When  we  look  round 
the  world,  and  observe  the  many  misunderstandings 
which  are  created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  related,  how  ne- 
cessary will  it  appear  that  it  were  inculcated,  that  men 
would  be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a  constancy  or 
affeftion,  and  that  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  rea- 
son, not  the  impulses  of  instinft. 

'  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men  receive 
from  their  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept  alive  from  one 
generation  to  another;  and  when  men  a(5t  by  instinft, 
hatreds  will  descend  when  good  offices  are  forgotten. 
For  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is  such,  that  our  anger 
is  m.ore  easily  transferred  to  our  children  tlian  our  love. 
Love  always  gives  something  to  the  obje<5t  it  delights 
in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person  against  whom  it  is  moved, 
of  something  laudable  in  him  ;  from  this  degeneracy, 
therefore,  ?nd  a  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to 
take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  parents,  than  to  follow  them  in 
their  friendships. 

'  One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more  to  make 
men  keep  up  this  sort  of  relation  with  the  utmost  sandli- 
ty,  than  to  examine  their  own  hearts.  If  every  father 
remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  inclinations  when  he 
was  a  son,  and  every  son  remembered  what  he  expected 
from  his  father,  when  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, this  one  reflection  would  preserve  men  from 
being  dissolute  or  rigid  in  these  several  capacities.  The 
power  and  subjection  between  them,  when  broken,  make 
them  more  emphatically  tyrants  and  rebels  against  each 
other,  with  greater  cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  disruption 

of 


*F(*LDING  has  drawn  a  very  interesting  plfture  of  a  tender 
father,  i  n  a  play  not  aftcd  till  after  his  death,  to  which  his  friend 
Mr.  G  ^  R  R  1  c  K  wrote  a  very  excellent  and  apposite  prologue. 
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of  states  and  empires  can  possibly  produce.  I  shall  end 
this  application  to  you  with  two  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween a  mother  and  son  very  hitely,  and  are  as  follows: 


DEAR    FRANK, 

'  If  the  pleasures,  which  I  have  the  grief  to  hear,  yoa 
pursue'  in  town,  do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  de- 
ny your  mother  so  much  of  it,  as  to  read  seriously  this 
letter.  You  said  before  Mr.  Letacre,  that  an  old  wo- 
man might  live  very  well  in  the  country  upon  half  my 
jointure,  and  that  your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  give  me 
a  rent  charge  of  eight  hundred  a  year  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  son.  What  Letacre  said  to  you  upon  that  occa- 
sion, you  ought  to  have  borne  with  more  decency,  as  he 
was  your  father's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to  have  cal- 
led him  Country-put.  In  the  first  place,  Frank,  I  must 
tell  you  I  will  have  my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up 
to  your  sisters  for  the  partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in  making 
your  father  do  so  much  as  he  has  done  for  you,  I  may,  it 
seems,  live  upon  half  my  jointure  !  I  lived  upon  much 
less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from  place  to  place  in 
these  arms,  and  could  neither  eat,  dress,  or  mind  any 
thing  for  ieeding  and  tending  you,  a  weakly  child,  and 
shedding  tears  when  the  convulsions  you  were  then 
troubled  with,  returned  upon  you.  By  my  care  you 
outgrew  them,  to  throvvr  away  the  vigour  of  your  youth 
in  the  arms  of  harlots,  and  deny  your  mother  what  is  not 
yours  to  detain.  Both  j-our  sisters  are  crying  to  see 
the  passion  which  I  smother;  but  if  you  please  to  goon 
thus  like  a  gentleman  of  the  tov^n,  and  forget  all  regards 
to  yourself  and  family,  I  shall  immediately  enter  upon 
your  estate  for  the  arrear  due  to  me  and  without  one 
tear  more,  contemn  you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of 
your  mother,  as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of  your 
father.  O,  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit  writing  myself 
Your  aifec'ionate  mother, 
R  3  ^.  ?■.' 
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MADAM, 

*  I  WILL  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  the  money 
on  my  knees.  Pray  write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care 
j^ou  never  shall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

F.  t: 

*p.  s.  I  will  bring  down  new  hoods  for  my  sisters. 
Pray  let  all  be  forgotten.' 

T. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JANUARYS,     I7II-I2. 


Secretum  kef  et  fallentis  semita  vita?. 

HOR.  I  EP.  xviii.  1C3. 


'■'■  A  private  life,  remote  from  the  observation  of  the  public." 


Oy    RETIREMENT. 


It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affeftation  to  love  the 
pleasure  of  Solitude,  among  those  who  cannot  possibly 
be  supposed  qualified  for  passing  life  in  that  manner. 
This  people  have  taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agree- 
able things  which  have  been  written  on  that  subje6t,  for 
which  we  are  beholden  to  excellent  persons  v>'ho  de- 
lighted in  being  retired,  and  abstracted  from  the  plea- 
sures that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  world.  This 
way  of  life  is  recommended  indeed  with  great  beauty, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  disposes  the  reader  for  the  time 
to  a  pleasing  forgetfulness,  or  negligence  of  the  par- 
ticular hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,  together 
with  a  longing  for  that  state  which  he  is  charmed  with 
in  description.  But  when  we  consider  the  world  itself^ 
and  how  few  there  are  capable  of  a  religious,  learned, 
or  philosophic  Solitude,  we  shall  be  apt  to  change  a  re- 
gard to  that  sort  of  Solitude,  for  being  a  little  singular 
in  enjoying  time  after  the  waj^a  man  himself  likes  best 
in  the  world,  without  going  so  far  as  wholly  to  with- 
draw from  it.  I  have  often  observed,  there  is  not  a 
man  breathing  who  does  not  differ  from  all  other  men, 
i\s  much  in  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  as  the  features 
of  his  face.  The  felicity  is,  when  anj'^  one  is  so  happy 
as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of  his 
R  4  genius, 
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genius,  and  turn  all  his  endeavours  to  exert  himself  ac- 
cording as  that  prompts  him     Instead  of  this,  which  is 
an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a  mien's  self,  and  turn- 
ing out  of  the  general  tracks  wherein  you  have  crowds 
of  rivals,  there  are  taose  who  pursue  their  own  way  out 
of  sourness,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiftion.     These  men 
do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to   support,  as  if 
guilt  and  impunity  could  not  go  together.  They  choose 
a  thing  only  because  another  dislikes  it;  and  affe6t,  for- 
sooth, an  inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of  no  manner 
of  moment.     Thus  sometimes  an  old  fellow  shall  wear 
this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in  his  cloaths  with  great  inte- 
grity, while  all  the  rest  of  world  are  degenerated  into 
buttons,  pockets,  and  loops,  unknown  to  t.ieir  ancestors. 
As  insignificant  as  even  this  is,  if  it  were  searched  to 
the  bottom,  you  perhaps  would  find  it  not  sincere,  but 
that  he  is  in  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and  holds  out  from 
mere  obstinacy.     But  1  am  running  from  m)-^  intended 
purpose,    which  was   to  celebrate  a  certain  particular 
manner  of  passing  away  life,  in  contradiction  to  no  man, 
but  with  a  resolution  tocontraft  none  of  the  exorbitant 
desires  by  which  others  are  enslaved.     The  best  way  of 
separating  a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the 
desire  of  being  known  to  it.  After  a  man  has  preserved 
his  innocence,  and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon 
him,  his  time  spent  in  his  own  way  is  what  makes  his 
life  4'ffer  from  that  of  a  slave.     If  they  who  affect  show 
and  pomp  knew  how  many  of  their  spe6tators  deride^ 
their  trivial  taste,  they  would  be  very  much  less  elated, 
and  have  an  inclination  to  examine  the  merit  of  all  they 
have  to  do  with  :  they  would  soon  find  out  that  there  are 
many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune  or 
merit  intitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and  an  ele- 
gant desire  of  ease  and  disincumbrance.     It  would  look 
like  romance  to  tell  jou  in  this  age,  of  an  old  man  who 
is  contented  to  pass  for  an  humorist,  and  one  who  does 
not  understand  the  figure  he  ought  to  make  in  the  world, 
while  he  lives  in  a  lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  with 

only 
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only  one  servant ;  while  he  dresses  himself  according  to 
the  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff,  and  has  no  one  necessarj'- 
attention  to  any  thing  but  the  bell  which  calls  to  prayers 
twice  a  day  :  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  fable,  to  report  that 
this  gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a 
gieat  fortune,  by  secret  methods,  to  other  men.  If  he  has 
not  the  pomp  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  professors  of 
service  to  him,  he  has  ever}'  day  he  lives  the  conscience 
that  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  mourner,  and  the 
stran^^er  bless  his  unseen  hand  in  their  prayers.  This 
humorist  g.ves  up  all  the  compliments  which  people  of 
his  own  condition  could  make  him,  for  the  pleasure  of 
helping  the  afflicted,  supplying  the  needy,  and  befriend- 
ing the  neglected.  1  his  hun.orist  keeps  to  himself 
much  more  than  he  wants,  and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of 
liis  superfluities  to  purchase  Heaven,  and  by  freeing 
others  from  the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry 
a  retinue  with  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particular  way, 
next  to  this  admirable  character,  I  am  the  most  ena- 
moured of  Irus,  whose  condition  will  not  admit  of 
such  largesses,  and  who  perhaps  would  not  be  capable 
of  makmg  them,  if  it  were.  Inus,  though  he  is  now 
turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the  world  in  his  real 
charadler  since  five  and  twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out 
a  small  patrimotiy,  and  spent  some  time  after  with 
rakes  who  had  lived  upon  him.  A  course  of  ten  years 
time  passed  ni  all  the  little  alleys,  by-paths,  and  some- 
times open  taverns  and  streets  of  this  town,  gave  liius 
a  perfeft  skill  in  judging  of  the  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  acting  accordingly.  He  seriously  considered  he  was 
poor,  and  the  general  horror  whicli  most  men  have  of 
all  who  are  in  that  condition.  Inus  judged  very  rigiitiy, 
that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  secret,  he  should 
not  feel  the  weight  of  it ;  he  improved  this  thought 
into  an  afFeftation  of  closeness  and  covetousness.  Upon 
th.s  one  principle  he  resolved  to  govern  his  future  life; 
and  in  the  tliirty  sixth  year  of  nis  age  he  repaired  to 

Lonii- 
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Long-Lane,  and  looked  upon  several  dresses  which  hung 
there  deserted  by  their  first  masters,  and  exposed  to  the 
purchase  of  the  best  bidder.  At  this  place  he  exchanged 
his  gay.shabbines  of  clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger  man, 
to  warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much  older  one. 
Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equipped  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  little  oaken  cane,  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  man 
that  did  not  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He  had  at 
this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  money  ;  and  in  this  habit, 
with  this  fortune,  he  took  his  present  lodging  in  St. 
John  street,  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  taylor's  widow, 
who  washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands.  From  that 
time  to  this  he  has  kept  the  main  stock,  without  altera- 
tion under  or  over  to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  He  left 
off*  all  his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  his  arts  of 
life,  except  the  play  of  back-gammon,  upon  which  he 
has  more  than  bore  I'.is  charges.  Ikus  has,  ever  since 
he  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  given  all  the  intima- 
tions he  skilfully  could  of  being  a  close  hunks  worth 
money:  nobody  comes  to  visit  him,  he  receives  no 
letters,  2nd  tells  his  money  morning  and  evening. — 
He  has  fiom  the  public  papers,  a  knowledge  of  what 
generally  passes,  shuns  all  discoures  of  money,  but  shrugs 
his  sh.oulder  when  you  talk  of  securities ;  he  denies  his 
being  rich,  witii  the  air  which  all  do  who  are  vain  of 
being  so.  He  is  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the  coffee-house  ;  the  hopes 
that  what  he  has  must  come  to  somebody,  and  that  he 
has  no  heirs,  have  that  effeft  where-ever  he  is  known, 
that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four  invitations  to  dine  at 
different  places,'which  he  generally  takes  care  to  choose 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  the  richer 
man.  All  the  young  men.  respeft  him,  and  say  he  is 
just  the  same  man  he  was  when  they  were  boys.  He 
uses  no  artifice  in  the  world,  but  makes  use  of  men's 
designs  upon  him  to  get  a  maintenance  out  of  them. — 
This  he  carries  on  by  a  certain  peevishness,  (which  he 
afts  very  well)  that  no  one  would  believe  could  possibly 

enter 
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enter  into  the  head  of  a  poor  fellow.  His  mien,  his 
dress,  his  carriage,  and  his  language  are  such,  that  j'ou 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  in  the  aftive  part  of 
his  iife  he  had  been  a  sensible  citizen,  or  scholar  that 
knew  the  world.  TheSe  are  the  great  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  Irus,  and  thus  does  he  pass  away  his  days  a 
stranger  to  mankind;  and  at  his  death,  the  worst  that 
will  be  said  of  him  will  be,  that  he  got  by  every  man, 
who  had  expeftations  from  him,  more  than  he  had  to 
leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  letters; 
for  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them  has  somewhere  or 
other  seen  me,  and  by  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry 
my  correspondents  tell  me  ht,  can  assume  my  air,  and 
give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness,  which  diverts  more  than 
anything  I  could  say  if  I  were  present.  Thus  I  am 
glad  my  silence  is  atoned  for  to  the  good  company  in 
town.  He  has  carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  far,  as  to 
have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  one  but  I,  who  am  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  would  have  taken  it  for  genuine. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Having  observed  in  Lilly's  Grammar,  how  sweetly 
Bacchus  and  Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have  (to  pre- 
serve the  amity  between  them)  called  in  Bacchus  to  the 
aid  of  my  profession  of  the  Theatre.  So  that  while 
some  people  of  quality  are  bespeaking  plays  of  me  to  be 
adted  on  such  a  day,  and  others,  hogsheads  for  their 
houses  against  such  a  time ;  I  am  wholl}-  employed  in 
the  agreeable  service  of  wit  and  wine.  Sir,  I  have  sent 
you  Sir  Roger  be  Coverlet's  lettei  to  me,  which 
pray  comply  with  in  favour  of  the  Bumper  Tavern,  Be 
kind,  for  you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Spectator. 

I  am  your  admirer,  though  unknov/n, 

RICHARD  estcourt: 

TO 
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TO  MR.   ESTCOURT,    AT  HIS  HOUSE  IN  COVENT-GARDEN. 
Coverky,  December  \Zth,  1711. 

OLD   COMICAL  ONE, 

*  The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have 
gotten  thee  good  reputation  in  these  parts ;  and  I  ani 
glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been  laj'ing  out  his 
money  ever  since  he  was  born,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  wine,  has  bethought  himself  of  joining  profit  and 
pleasure  together.  Our  Sexton  (poor  man)  having 
received  strength  from  thy  wine,  since  his  fit  of  the 
gout,  is  hujz;ely  taken  with  it:  he  says  it  is  given  by 
nature  for  the  use  of  families,  and  that  no  steward's 
table  can  be  without  it ;  that  it  strengthens  digestion,  ex- 
cludes surfeits,  fevers,  and  physic ;  which  green  wines 
of  any  kind  cannot  do.  Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room, 
and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  to  fill  j'our  bumper  with 
our  people  of  the  Club ;  but  j/^ou  must  have  no  bells 
stirring  when  the  Spectator  comes;  I  forbore  ringing 
to  dinner  while  he  was  down  with  me  in  the  country. 
Thank  you  for  the  little  hams  and  Portugal  onions  ; 
pray  keep  some  always  by  you.  You  know  my  supper 
is  only  good  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard,  a  golden 
pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe  of  Jokx  Sly's  best.  Sir 
Harry  has  stolen  all  your  songs,  and  tells  the  story  of 
the  fifth  of  November  to  perfedlion. 

Yours  to  serve  5''ou, 

ROGER  DE  COYERLEY,' 

T. 
*  We  have  lost  old  John  since  you  were  here.' 


advertisement. 
'  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Mr.  Estcourt  has  chosen 
and  laid  into  the  Bumper  Tavern  in  James-Street,  Co- 
vent-Gardcn  (which  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  the 
first  of  Januar}',  with  the  best  accommodation)  neat 
natural  wines,  fresh   and  in  perfeaion  ;   being  bought 

of 
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©f  Brooke  aud  Hellier,  by  whom  the  said  Tavern 
will  from  time  to  time  be  supplied  with  the  best  growths 
that  shall  be  imported;  to  be  sold  by  wholesale  as  well 
as  retail,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  by  his  old  servant 
trusty  Anthony,  who  has  so  often  adorned  both  the 
theatres  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  as  he  is  a  person 
altogether  unknowing  in  the  wine  trade,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  he  will  deliver  the  wine  in  the  same 
natural  purit)!^  that  he  receives  itfrom  the  said  merchants  ; 
and  on  these  assurances  he  hopes,  that  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  will  become  his  customers,  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours  no  longer  than  they  shall  find 
themselves  well  served.* 
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Rixerk  e  muUis  aliquis,  quid  virus  in  angues 
Adjicis  ?  et  rabidffi  tradis  ovile  lupae  ? 

OVID.   DE    ART.    AM.  ill.     7. 

*'  But  some  exclaim,  "What  frenzy  rules  y®ur  mind  ? 
"  Would  you  increase  the  craft  of  womankind  ? 
^'  Teach  them  new  wiles  and  arts  ?  As  well  you  may 
"  Instiucl  a  snake  to  bite,  or  wolf  tu  prey." 

CONGRfVE. 


ON    THE  HOODS    OF    LADIES. 


One  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  de- 
fined a  woman  to  be*  ^uov  <ptXQiioa-fj(,ov,  an  animal  that 
delights  in  finery.  I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex 
in  two  or  three  papers,  conformablj-  to  this  definition; 
and  have  in  particular  observed,  that  in  all  ages  they  have 
been  more  careful  than  the  men  to  adorn  that  part  of 
the  head,  which  we  generally  call  the  outside. 

This  observation  is  so  verj'  notorious,  that  when  in 
ordiharj'^  discourse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long 
head,  or  a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphori- 
cally, and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ;  whereas 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or 
a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  com- 
mode. 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavished 
all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  ap- 
pears in  a  most  beautiful  head-dress ;  whether  it  be  a 
crest,  a  comb,  a  turf  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little 
plume,  eredled  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  top  of 

the 
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the  head.  As  nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  poured  out 
her  charms  in  the  greatest  abundance  upon  the  female 
part  of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  assiduous  in  be- 
stowing upon  themselves  the  finest  garnitures  of  drt. 
The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half 
the  colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  British 
ladv,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladies  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  season  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  their  dress,  having  cast  great 
quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  cambrick,  and  in  sorne 
measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human  figure  to  the 
beautiful  globular  form,  which  is  natural  to  it.  We 
have  for  a  great  while  expedled  what  kind  of  ornament 
would  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated 
commodes.  Our  female  projectors  were  all  the  last 
summer  so  taken  up  with  the  improvement  of  their  petti- 
coats, that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing 
else;  but  having  at  length  sufliciently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  the\^  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well  remembering  the  old 
kitchen  proverb,  that  if  ycu  light  your  fire  at  both 
ends,  the  middle  will  shift  for  itself. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a  sight  which  I 
lately  met  with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  standing  in  the 
hinder  part  of  a  box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of 
women  sitting  together  in  the  prettiest-coloured  hoods 
that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow, 
and  another  philomot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour, 
and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  gregn.  I  looked  with  as  much 
pleasure  upon  this  little  party-coloured  assembly,  as 
upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether 
it  might  not  be  an  embassy  of  Indian  Queens  ;  but  upon 
my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking  them  in  front, 
I  was  immediately  undeceived,  and  saw  so  much  beauty 
in  every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English.-  Such 
eyes    and    lips,    cheeks  and  foreheads,    could    be    the 

I  growth 
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growth  of  no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  their 
faces  hindered  me  from  observing  any  farther  the  colour 
of  their  hoods,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  by  that 
unspeakable  satisfac^tion  which  appeared  in  their  looks, 
that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  on  those 
prett}'  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

1  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads  daily,  insomuch 
that  the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out 
different  colours,  and  to  shew  their  principles  in  their 
head-dress.  Nay,  if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old  coquette  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  intends  to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a 
rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  among  such  a  variety  of  colours  she 
shall  have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself 
upon  h.'s  great  insight  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he 
can  already  guess  at  the  humour  a  lady  is  in,  by  her 
hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know  the  disposition 
of  their  present  Emperor  by  the  colour  of  the  dress 
which  he  puts  on.  When  Melesinda  wraps  her  head 
in  flame  colour,  her  heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When 
she  covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he,  advise 
her  lover  to  approach  her  ;  but  if  she  appears  in  white, 
it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her  out  of  her  box  with 
safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  maj?-  be 
used  as  signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Cornelia  al- 
ways put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  in- 
to the  country  } 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gallantry. 
For  my  own  part,  I  impute  this  diversity  of  colours  in 
the  lioods  to  the  diversit}' of  complexion  in  the  faces  of 
my  cou!itry  women.  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given 
some  precepts  as  to  this  particular,  though  I  find  they 
are  different  from  those  which  prevail  among  the  mo- 
derns. He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to  the  pale 
complexioji ;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  my  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be 
a  greater  master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the 
palest  features  look  the  most  agreeable  in  white  sarsenet; 
that  a  face  which  is  overflushed  appears  to  advantage  in 
.  the  deepest  scarlet ;  and  that  the  darkest  complexion  is 
not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood.  In  short,  he  is 
for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
as  a  fire  burns  dimly,  and  a  c;mdie  goes  half  out,  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  This,  saj  s  he,  your  Ovid  himself  lias 
hinted,  where  he  treats  of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  blue  water  nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky-coloured 
garments ;  and  that  Aurora,  who  always  appears  in 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in  saffron. 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded 
I  cannot  tell:  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have 
stood  together  behind  the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the 
complexion  of  a  face  which  he  never  saw,  from  observ- 
ing the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  has  been  verj*  seldom 
out  in  these  his  guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  and 
improvement  of  the  fair-sex,  I  cannot  conclude  this  pa- 
per without  an  exhortation  to  the  British  ladies,  that 
they  would  excel!  the  v/omen  of  all  other  nations  as 
much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  they  do  in  beauty  ; 
which  they  nia}'  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be  as  indus- 
trious to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall  recommend  to  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek 
Poet, 

VOL. IV. 


*  Manners  and  not  dress  adorn   a  woman.     Thus  Thomson, 
describing  Lavinia  ;     . 

"  Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  the  best  attire, 
Beycnd  the  pomp  of  dress  ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
Eur  is  when  unadonrj,  adorn'd  the  most".         * 

See  Thomson's  j^utumv. 
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FRIDAY,   JANUARY   4,     I7II-I2. 


Id  verb  est,  quod  ego  mihi  puto  palmarium 
Me  reperisse,  quomodo  adolescentulus 
Mererricum  ingenia  et  mores  possit  noscere  ; 
Matuie  ut  cum  cognorit,  perpetuo  oderit. 

TER.    EUN.ACT     V.   SC.  4. 

"  I  account  it  a  most  meritorious  thing,  that  I  have  discovered 
"  how  an  inexperienced  youth  may  know  the  praftices  of 
"  courtezans;  that,  knowing  them  early,  he  may  hate  and 
"  avoid  them  for  ever." 


THE    UNLAWFUL    CONNECTION    OF    THE    SEXES. 


No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall  into  from 
indulgence  to  desires  which  are  natural  to  all,  ought  to 
place  them  below  the  compassion  of  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  world;  which  indeed  often  makes  me  a  little  apt 
to  suspedl  the  sincerity  of  their  virtue,  who  are  too 
warmly  provoked  at  other  people's  personal  sins.  The 
unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes  is  of  all  other  the 
hardest  to  avoid ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  which  you 
shall  hear  the  Hgider  part  of  womankind  speak  of  with 
so  little  mercy.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  modest  woman 
cannot  abhor  the  breach  of  chastity  too  much;  but  pray 
let  her  hate  it  for  herself,  and  only  pity  it  in  others. 
Will  Honeycomb  calls  these  over-offended  ladies,  the 
outrageously  virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  failures  in  general,  with 
relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity,  but  at  present  only  enter 
upon  that  large  field,  and  begin  with  the  consideration 
of  poor  and  public  whores.  The  other  evening,  passing 
along  near  Covent-Garden,  I  was  jogged  on  the  elbow, 
as  I  turned  into  the  Piazza,  on  the  right  hand  coming 

cut 
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out  of  James-street,  by  a  slim  young  girl  of  about 
seventeen,  who,  with  a  pert  air,  asked  me  if  I  was  for  a 
pint  of  wine.  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  have  in- 
dulged my  curiosity  in  having  some  chat  with  her,  but 
that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper  knows  me; 
and  it  would  iiave  made  a  story  for  him  not  very 
agreeable  to  some  part  of  my  writings,  though  I  have 
in  others  so  frequently  said,  that  I  am  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  any  scene  I  am  in,  but  merely  as  a  Spe6la- 
tor.  This  impediment  being  in  my  way,  we  stood 
under  one  of  the  arches  by  twilight;  and  there  I  could 
observe  as  exa6t  features  as  I  had  ever  seen,  the  most 
agreeable  shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  person  of  a  woman  exquisitely  beautiful. 
She  afFe(5ted  to  allure  me  with  a  forced  wantonness  in 
her  look  and  air ;  but  I  saw  it  checked  with  hunger  and 
cold  :  her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and 
tawdrj',  her  mien  gi-nteel  and  childish.  This  strange 
figure  gave  me  much  anguish  of  heart,  and  to  avoid 
being  seen  with  her,  I  v/ent  away,  but  could  not  for- 
bear giving  her  a  crown.  The  poor  thing  sighed, 
curtsied,  and,  with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  turned  from  me.  This  creature  is  what 
they  call  "  newly  come  upon  the  town,"  but  who, 
falling,  I  suppose,  into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in  the  first 
month  from  her  dishonour,  and  exposed  to  pass  through 
the  hands  and  discipline  of  one  of  those  hags  of  hell 
whom  we  call  Bawds.  But  lest  1  should  grovvtoo  sud- 
denl}/^  grave  on  this  subjeft,  and  be  myself  outrageously 
good,  1  shall  turn  to  a  scene  in  one  of  Fletcuer's  plays, 
where  this  character  is  drawn,  and  the  economy  of 
whoredom  most  admirably  described.  The  passage  I 
would  point  to  is  in  tlie  third  scene  of  the  second  a6l 
of  The  Humourous  Licutemnii.  Leucippe,  wlio  is  agent 
fv)r  the  King  s  lust,  and  bawds  at  the  same  time  for  the 
whole  Court,  is  very  pleasantly  introduced,  reading  her 
minutes  as  a  person  of  business,  with  two  maids  her 
under- secretarie!^,  taking  instructii  ns  at  a  table  before 
3  2  her 
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her.  Her  women,  both  those  under  her  present  tutelage, 
and  those  which  she  is  laying  wait  for,  are  alphabetlcaliy 
set  down  in  her  book;  and  as  she  is  looking  over  the 
letter  C  in  a  mutterig  voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy 
und  speaking  out,  she  saj-s, 

"  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me;  let  me  see  now; 

She  is  not  fifteen  they  say ;  for  her  complexion 

Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe,  here  I  have  her, 

Ci-OE,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  ; 

Her  age  upon  fifteen.     Now  her  complexion, 

A  lovely  brown;   here  'tis;  eyes  black  and  rolling. 

The  body  neatly  built;  she  strikes  a  lute  well, 

Sings  most  enticingly.     These  helps  consider'd, 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three  hundred, 

Or  three  iumdred  and  fifty  crowns,  'twill  bear  it  handsomely  : 

Her  father's  poor,  some  little  share  dedufted,' 

To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag " 

These  creatures  are  very  well  instructed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  manners  of  all  who  are  any  way  related 
to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  design  upon.  As 
Cloe  is  to  be  purchased  with  350  crowns,  and  the 
father  taken  oiF  with  a  pad ;  the  merchant's  wife  next 
to  her,  who  abounds  in  plenty,  is  not  to  have  down- 
right money,  but  the  mercenary  part  of  her  mind  is 
engaged  with  a  present  of  plate,  and  a  little  ambition. 
She  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  man  of  quality 
who  dies  for  her.  The  examination  of  a  young  girl 
for  business,  and  the  crying  ''own  her  value  for  being  a 
slight  thing,  together  with  every  other  circumstance  in 
the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true 
spirit  of  comedy;  though  it  were  to  be  wished  the 
author  had  added  a  circumstance  which  should  make 
Leucippe's  business  more  odious. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  my  intended 
speculation;  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  discourse  upon 
wenches  ;  for  a  woman  of  the  town  is  not  thoroughly 
wild  properly  such,  without   having  gone  through  the 

education 
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education  of  one  of  these  houses.  But  the  compas- 
sionate case  of  very  many  is,  that  they  are  taken  into 
such  hands  without  any  the  least  such  suspicion,  j)re- 
vious  temptation,  or  admonition  to  what  place  they  are 
going.  The  last  week  1  went  to  an  inn  in  the  city  to 
inquire  for  some  provisions  which  were  sent  by  a 
waggon  out  of  the  country  ;  and  as  I  waited  in  one  of 
the  boxes  till  the  chamberlain  had  looked  over  his 
parcels,  I  heard  an  old  and  a  young  voice  repeating  the 
questions  and  responses  of  the  Church-Catechism.  I 
ttiought  it  no  breach  of  good-manners  to  peep  at  a 
crevice,  and  look  in  at  people  so  well  employed;  but 
who  should  I  see  there  but  the  most  artful  procuress  in 
town,  examining  a  most  beautiful  country-girl,  who 
had  come  np  in  the  same  waggon  with  my  things, 
*  Whether  she  was  well  educated,  could  forbear  playing 
the  wanton  with  servants  and  idle  fellows,  of  which 
this  town,'  sa5^s  she,  '  is  too  full  ?'  At  the  same  time, 
'  Whether  she  knew  enough  of  breeding,  as  that  if  a 
squire  or  a  gentleman,  or  one  that  was  her  betters, 
should  give  her  a  civil  salute,  she  should  curtsey  and 
be  humble  neveutheless  ?'  Her  innocent  *  forsooths, 
yeses  and't  please  you's,  and  she  would  do  her  en- 
deavour,' moved  the  good  old  lady  to  take  her  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  country  bumpkin  her  brother,  and  hire 
her  for  her  own  mi.id.  I  staid  till  I  saw  them  all  march 
out  to  take  coach  ;  the  brother  loaded  with  a  great 
cheese,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  for  her  civilities 
to  sister.  This  poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far  off  that  of 
hers  whom  I  spoke  off  above ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  after  she  has  been  long  enough  a  prey,  to 
lust,  she  will  be  delivered  over  to  famine.  The  ironical 
commendation  of  the  industry  and  charity  of  these  an- 
tiquated ladies,*  these  directors  of  sin,  after  they  can 

s  7  no 


*  The  villainous  artifices  of  these  harridans  are  most  justly  and 
severely  exposed  in  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.  The  descent  of 
a  prostitute,  from  seduflion  to  profligacy,  is  finely  marked  in 
Smollet's  history  of  Miss  Williams,  in  Roderick  Random, 
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no  longer  commit  it,  makes  up  the  beauty  of  the  inimi- 
table dedication  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  is  a  master- 
piece of  raillery  on  this  vice.  But  to  understand  all 
the  purlieus  of  this  game  the  better,  and  to  illust;ate 
this  subjeft  in  future  discourses,  I  must  venture  myself, 
with  my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  of  beauty  and 
gallantry:  from  pampered  vice,  in  the  habitations  of  the 
wealthy,  to  distressed  indigent  wickedness  expelled  the 
harbours  of  the  brothel. 

T. 
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SATURDAY,   JANUARY,   ,5,     I7I2. 


C'edite,  Romani  scriptcies,  cedlte  Graii. 

PUOPiRT.   FL.   34     LIH.2.VER.6; 

'■'■  \c  Roman  writers,  and  ye  Greciiins,  yield." 


COMMENCEME^JT  OF  THE  CRITICISM  ON  MILTON  S  FACLE. 


There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome  as  general  dis- 
courses, especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  wurds. 
For  this  reason  1  siial]  wave  the  discussion  of  that  point 
which  was  started  some  years  since,  whether  IMii.ton's 
Farudise  LosV^'  may  be  called  a  heroic  poem  ?  Those 
who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may  call  it,  if  they  please, 
a  divine  puem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  its  peifeciiion,  if 
it  has  in  it  all  the  beauries  of  the  highest  kind  of  poetry  ; 
and  as  for  those  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroic  poehi, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if 
they  should  say  Auam  is  not^NEAS,  nor  Eve,  Helen. 
I  shall  tnerefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  o^ Epic  Poetry, 
and  see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad  or  jEneid,  in 
the  beauties  which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing. 
The  lirst  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  Epic  Poem  is  the 
fable,  which  is  perfedl  or  iraperfeft,  according  as  the 
action  which  it  relates  is  more  or  less  so.  This  action 
should  have  three  qualificat  oi.s  in  it.  First,  it  should 
be  but  one  adtion.  Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire 
adlicn.  Thirdlj^,  it  should  be  a  great  action.  To  con- 
sider the  a(5tion  of  the  Iliad,  ^neid,  and^Faradise  Lost,  in 
these  three  several  lights.  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity 
s  4  of 

*  Having  considered  Mr.  Addison's  criticism  on  Milton 
in  the  Bio^rap/iy,v;e  sliallnow  make  but  very  few  observations  on 
that  treatise. 
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of  his  adtioii,  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace 
has  observed.    Had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's  egg,  or  begun 
much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  investing 
of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would 
have   been  a   series  of  several  actions.    He,  therefore, 
opens  his  poem  wifh  the  discord  of  his  Princes,  and  art- 
fully interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it, 
an  account  of  every  thing  material  which  relates  to  them, 
and  had  passed  before  that  fatal  dissention.     After  the 
same  manner  jEkeas  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight   of  Italy,  because  the 
a6lion  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling 
himself  in  Latium.      But  because  it  was  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  know  nhat  had  happened  to  him  in  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voy- 
age, Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way  of  Episode,  in 
the  second  and  tiiird  byoks  of  the  Aineid.    The  contents 
of  both  which  books  come  before  those  of  the  first  book 
in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though,  for  preserving  this 
Ijuity  of  action,  they  follow  them  in  the  disposition  of 
the  poem.      Milton,  in   imitation  of  these  two  great 
poets,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with  an  infernal  council 
plotting  the  fail  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  proposed 
to  celebrate;  and  as  for  those  great  actions*  which  pre- 
ceded, in  point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world,  (which  would  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  unity  of  the  principal  action,  had  he  related 
them  in  the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he  cast  them 
intothe  fiftli,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  Epi' 
sode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing 
to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the 
same  time  that  great  critic  and  philosopher  endeavours 
to  palliate  this  imperfeftion  in  the  Greek  poet,  by  im- 
puting it  in  some  measure  to  the  very  nature  of  an  Epic 
Poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ^neid also 
labours  in  this  particular,  and  has  Episodes  which  may  be 
Rooked  upon  as  excressences  rather  than  as  parts  of  the 

a(5tion. 
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aftion.  On  th^  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now 
under  our  consideration  hath  no  other  Episodes  than 
such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  subje6t,  and  j'et  is  filled 
with  such  a  multitude  of  astonishing  incidents,  that  it 
gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest  va- 
riety, and  of  the  greatest  simplicit)-;  uniform  in  its  na- 
ture, though  diversified  in  the  execution. 

I  must  observe  also,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem  which 
was  designed  to  celebrate  the  orig  nal  of  the  Roman 
empire,   has  described  the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the 
Carthaginian  Commonwealth,  Milton,  with  the  like  art 
in  his  poem  on   tiie  fall  of  man,  has  related  the  fall  of 
those  angels  who  are  his  professed  enemies.  Besides  the 
many  other  beauties  in  such  an  Episode,  its  runningpar- 
rallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem,  hinders  it  from 
breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  Episode  would 
have  done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  prin- 
cipal subje<5t.     In  short,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty 
which  the  critics  admire   in   the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the 
Double  Discovery,  where  the  two  difl^erent  plots  look  like 
counter-parts  ind  copies  of  one  another. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of  an 
Epic  Poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action.  An  ac- 
tion is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  or,  as 
Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  be<rinniiif, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  should  go  before  it,  be 
intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related 
to  it.  As  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process  which  it  must 
be  supposed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consummation. 
Thus  we  see  the  anger  of  Aqhilles  in  its  birth,  its  con- 
tinuance and  effects;  and  jEneas's  settlement  in  Italy, 
carried  on  through  all  the  oppositions  in  his  way  to  it 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  action  in  Milton  excells, 
(I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  particular:  we' see  it 
contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  eaith,  and  punished  by 
Heaven.     The  parts  of  it  are  to'd  in  the  most  distinct 

^  irianner, 
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manner,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  na- 
tural method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  Epic  Potm  is  its  great- 
ness. The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  siicii  consequence, 
that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  he- 
roes of  Tjoy,*  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in  factions. 
^NEAs's  settlement  in-Italy  produced  the  C.^iSaus,  and 
gave  biith  to  tlie  Roman  empire.  Milton's  subjedt 
was  still  greater  than  either  of  the  former;  it  does  not 
determine  the  fafe  of  single  persons  or  nations;  but  of 
a  whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined 
tosrether  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  wliich  they  ef- 
fefted  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had  not  Om- 
nipotence itself  interposed.  The  principal  actors  are, 
man  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  woman  in  her  high- 
est beaut)'.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels ;  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protestor. 
In  short,  every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of 
being,  whether  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it, 
has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetrj',  as  in  architecture , not  only  the  whole,  but 
the  principal  micmbers,  a*nd  every  part  of  them,  should 
be  great.  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of 
Games  in  the  ^Eneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not  of  this 
nature;  nor  to  reprehend  Vikgil"s  simile  of  the  top, 
and  many  other  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Uiad,  as  liable 
to  any  censure  in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we  may 
say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful  perform- 
ances, that  there  is  such  an  unquestionable  magnificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  great- 
er than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does 
not  only  mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but 
also  in  its  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should 
have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly  call 

greatness. 

*  To  the  i-iege  of  Troy  Europe  owes  in  a  great  measure  its 
present  political  situation.  Tioy  produced  Rome  ;  the  conquest 
of  Rome  produced  the  Feudal  System. 
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greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this  kind  of  magnitude 
he  explains  by  the  t  niowing  similitude.  An  animal  no 
bigger  than  a  mite  cannot  appear  perfect  to  tiie  eye,  be- 
cause the  sight  ti.kes  it  in  at  once,  -ind  has  only  a  con- 
•  fused  idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its 
parts  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  ani- 
mal of  ten  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would 
be  so  fil  ed  with  a  single  part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.  What  these  animals  are 
to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long  action  would  be 
to  the  memory.  1  he  iirst  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost 
and  swiuiowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difBcult  to  be 
contained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  shewn  their 
principal  art  in  this  particular;  the  action  of  the  Iliad, 
and  that  of  the  jEneid,  were  in  themselves  exceeding 
short,  but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and  diversified  by 
the  invention  of  Lpisodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods, 
with  the  l)ke  poetical  ornamentS;  tiiat  they  make  up  an 
agreeable  stor}',  suiticient  to  empioy  the  memory  with- 
out overcharging  it.  Milton's  actiorris  enriched  with 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken  as 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as 
in  the  best  invented  story  I  ever  met  with,  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  the  traditions  on  which  t'.e  lliud  and  ^Enctd 
were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them,  than  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture. 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash 
the  truth  with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  of- 
fending the  religion  of  their  country  by  it.  But  as  for 
Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumstances 
upon  which  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that  he 
added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And,  indeed,  notwiih- 
standing  all  the  restraint  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  his 
story  with  so  many  surprising  incidents,  which  bear  so 
close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ, 
that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader, 
without  giving  offence  to  the  rcost  scrupulous. 

The 
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The  modern  critics  have  collected,  from  several  hints 
in  the  Iliad  znd  ^neid,  the  space  of  time  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems ;  but  as  a  great 
part  of  Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that 
lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  gratify  the  reader  with  such  a  calculation, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  more  curious  than  instructive; 
none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modern,  having 
laid  down  rules  to  circumscribe  the  action  of  an  Epic 
Poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days,  or 
hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturday's  papers. 
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MONDAY,    JANUARY    7,    I712. 


R1in«5  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum- 


HOR.  I  SAT.  111. .29. 


-Less  adapted  to  engage, 


"  With  tlie  shrewd  witlings  of  the  town." 


LETTERS. 


|T  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty  than  I 
ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I  wholly  forbear  any  at- 
tempt towards  it ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  ought  some- 
times to  lay  before  the  world  the  plain  letters  of  my 
correspondents  in  the  artless  dress  in  which  they  hastily 
send  them,  that  the  reader  may  see  I  am  not  accuser 
and  judge  myself,  but  that  the  indictment  is  properly 
and  fairly  laid,  before  I  proceed  against  the  criminal. 


MR.   SPECTATCTR, 

*  As  yoii  are  Spectator  -General,  I  apply  myself 
to  you  in  the  following  case,  viz.  I  do  not  wear  a 
sword,  but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theatre,  where 
I  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellows  pull  plain  people,  by 
way  of  humour  and  frolic,  by  the  nose,  upon  frivolous 
or  no  occasions.  A  friend  of  nnne,  the  other  night, 
applauding  what  a  graceful  exit  Mr.  Wilks  made,  one 
of  those  nose-wringers  overheaiing  him,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose.     I  w.:s  in  the-  Pit  tlie  other  night  (when  it 

was 
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was  very  much  crowded)  a  gentleman  leaning  upon 
me,  and  very  heavily,  I  very  civilly  requested  him  to 
remove  his  hand;  for  which  he  pulled  me  by  the  nose. 
I  would  not  resent  it  in  so  public  a  place,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance  ;  but  have  since  re- 
fledled  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is  unmanly  and  d  sin- 
genuous,  renders  the  nose  puller  odious,  and  makes  the 
person  pulled  by  the  nose  look  little  and  contemptible. 
This  grievance  I  humbly  request  you  would  ender.vour 
to  redress. 

I  am  your  admirer,  Szc. 

JAMES  EASY.' 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  YouK  discourse  of  the  29th  of  December,  *  on  Love 
and  Marriage,  is  of  so  useful  a  kind,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on  that  subject. 
Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  'marriage-state, 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  adapted  to  give  us  the  com- 
pletest  happiness  this  world  is  capable  of,  should  be  so 
uncorrifortable  a  one  to  so  many  as  it  daily  proves.  But 
the  mischief  generall}'^  proceeds  *^"jo;n  the  unwise  choice 
people  make  for  themselves,  and  .;ii  expectation  of  hap- 
piness fiom  thin^xs  not  capable  of  giving  it.  Nothing 
but  the  good  qualities  of  the  person  beloved  can  be  a 
foundation  for  a  love  of  judgment,  and  discretion;  and 
whoever  expe6l  happiness  from  any  thing  but  virtue, 
wisdom,  good-humour,  and  a  similitude  of  manners, 
will  find  themselves  widely  mistaken.  But  how  few 
are  there  who  seek  after  these  things,  and  do  not  rather 
make  riches  tlrieir  chief,  if  not  their  only  aim  ?  How 
rare  is  it  for  a  man,  when  he  engages  himself  in  the 
thoughts  of  Marriage,  to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in 

such 
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such  a  woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion  ?  One 
who  will  divide  his  c:!ies,  and  double  his  joys  ?  Who 
will  manage  that  share  of  his  estate  he  entrusts  to  her 
condu(5l  with  prudence  and  fiugality,  govern  his  house 
with  econofny  and  discretion,  and  be  an  ornament  to 
himself  and  family  ?  Wheie  shall  we  find  the  man  who 
looks  out  fi-r  one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the 
pracT:ice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  dutj'^  her  continual 
pleasure  ?  No :  men  rather  seek  for  money  as  the  com- 
plement of  all  their  desires;  and  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think  riches  will  be  a 
minister  to  all  kind  of  pleasures,  and  enable  them  to 
keep  mistresses,  horses,  hounds,  to  drink,  feast,  and 
game  with  their  companions,  j>ay  their  debts  contracted 
by  former  extravagancies,  or  some  such  vile  and  un- 
worthy end  ;  and  indulge  themselves  in  pleasures  which 
are  a  shame  and  scandal  to  human  nature.  Now  as  for 
women  ;  how  few  of  them  aie  there,  who  place  the 
happiness  of  their  marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  and 
virtuous  friend?  One  wlro  will  be  faithful  and  just  to 
all,  and  constant  and  loving  to  them  ?  Who,  with  care 
and  diligence,  will  look  after  and  improve  the  estate, 
and  without  grudging  allow  wliatever  is  prudent  and 
convenient  ?  Rather,  how  few  are  there  vv'Iio  do  not 
-place  their  happiness  in  outshining  others  in  pomp  and 
show?  and  that  do  not  think  within  tliemselves,  when 
they  have  married  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of  their 
acquaintance  shall  appear  so  fine  in  their  equipno-e,  so 
adorned  in  their  persons,  or  so  magnificent  in  their 
furniture  as  themselves  ?  Thus  their  heads  are  filled 
with  vain  ideas ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  say  that 
equipage  and  show  were  not  tlie  chief  good  of  so  man\' 
women  as  I  fear  it  is. 

*  After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive  themselves, 
and  bring  reflections  and  disgrace  upon  the  most  happy 
and  most  honourable  state  of  life;  whereas,  if  they 
would  but  correc'^t  their  depraved  taste,  moderate  their 
ambition,  and  place  their  happiness  upon  proper  objects, 

we 
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we  should  not  find  felicity  in  the  Marriage-state  such  a 
wonder  in  the  world  as  it  now  is. 

<  Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth  inserting 
among  your  own,  be  pleased  to  give  them  a  better 
dress  ;   and  let  them  pass  abroad;  and  you  will  oblige. 

Your  admirer, 

A.  BJ 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  As  I  was  this  day  walking  in  the  street,  there  hap- 
pened to  pass  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  a  beauty 
whose  charms  were  so  attrafting,  that  it  drew  my  eyes 
wholly  on  that  side,  insomuch  that  I  negle6led  my  own 
way,  and  chanced  to  run  my  nose  dire6tly  against  a 
post ;  which  the  lady  no  sooner  perceived,  but  she  fell 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  though  at  the  same  time  she  \vas 
sensible  that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  greater  aggravation  of 
her  crime.  I  being  busy  wiping  off  the  blood  which 
trickled  down  my  face,  had  not  time  to  acquaint  her 
with  her  barbarity,  as  also  with  my  resolution,  viz. 
never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  of  her  sex  more  : 
therefore,  that  your  humble  servant  may  be  revenged, 
he  desires  you  to  insert  this  in  one  of  your  next  papers, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
women-gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 

ANTHONY  gape: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  DESIRE  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the  merry  game 
of  The  Parson  has  lost  his  Cloke,  is  not  mightily  in 
vogue  amongst  the  fine  ladies  this  Christmas,  because  I 
see  they  wear  hoods  of  all  colours,  which  I  suppose  is 
for  that  purpose.  If  it  is,  and  you  think  it  proper,  I 
will  carry  some  of  those  hoods  with  me  to  our  ladies 

in 
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in  Yorkshire  ;  because  they  enjoined  me  to  bring  them 
something  from  London  that  was  very  new.  If  you 
can  tell  any  thing  in  which  I  can  obey  their  commands 
more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  and  you  will 
extremely  oblige 

Your  humble  servant.' 


Oxford,  Dec.  29. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Since  you  appear  inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  the  dis- 
tressed, I  beg  you  would  assist  me  in  an  affair  under 
which  1  have  suffered  very  much.  The  reigning  toast 
of  this  place  is  Patetia  ;  I  have  pursued  her  with 
the  utmost  diligence  this  twelve-month,  and  find  no- 
thing stands  in  my  way  but  one  who  flatters  her  more 
than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  favourite  passion  ;  therefore 
if  you  would  be  so  far  my  friend  as  to  make  a  favour- 
able mention  of  me  in  one  of  your  papers,  I  believe 
I  should  not  fail  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand 
in  rows,  as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your  tirne,  at  her 
pew-door ;  and  she  has  all  the  devotion  paid  to  her  by 
a  crowd  of  youths  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sex, 
and  have  inexperience  added  to  their  passion.  How- 
ever, if  it  succeeds  according  to  my  vows,  j'ou  will 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
obliged  amongst  all 

Your  humble  servants.' 


.MR.  spectator, 
"  I  CAME  to  my  mistres's  toilet  this  morning,  for 
I  am  admitted  when  her  face  is  stark  naked:  she 
frowned  and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing  that  I  stole  ; 
and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether  it  was  not  very 
pretty.  *  Madam,'  said  I,  *  you  will  forbear  that  part 
of  your  dress;  it  may  be  well  in  others,  but  you  cannot 
place  a  patch  where  it  does  not  hide  a  beauty.' 

T. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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TUESDAY,    JANUARY    8,    I7II. 


^"Evo  rarissima  nostro 

SjiiplicitaS' 


OVI0.  ARS    AM.    1.    241 

''  Most  rare  is  new  our  old  simplicity." 


ARRIVAL    OF    SIH.    ROOEK    IN  TOWN. 


I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking 
at  the  door,  when  tny  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me 
and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she  told 
me  it  WL'.s  a  very  grave  elderly  person,  but  that  she  did 
j!Ot  know  his  name.  I  immediately  went  down  to  him, 
and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that  hi5  master 
came  to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
turn  with  me  inGray's-Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wonder- 
ing with  myself  what  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town, 
not  having  lately  received  anjr  letter  from  him,  he  told 
me  that  his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of  Prince 
Eugene,*  and  that  he  desired  1  would  immediately  meet 

him. 

I  was 


*  Prince  EuoENE  was  at  this  time  in  London,  and  highly 
'caressed  by  the  Queen,  her  Ministry  and  Courtiers,  though  his  visit 
was  by  no  means  a<jrceablc  to  the  leaders  of  the  Tories.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  of  the  Ministers  and  people  ofd  istingnished 
rank  and  fortune,  promiscuonsly,  and  wkh  great  civility;  but  fee 
took  all  occasions  to  manifest  his  Iriendship  for  the  Duke  of  Ma  R  L- 
BOKOUGH,  aiul  his  partiality  and  attachment  to  the  oneu  and 
»ndisouised  iVicnds  of  the  Hanoverian  Siiccession. 
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I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of  the 
old  Knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it,  hav- 
ing heard  him  say  more  than  once,  in  private  discourse, 
that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for  so  the  Knight 
always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than   Scander~ 

BEG, 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's-Inn  walks,  but  I 
heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace,  hemming  twice  or 
thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear 
his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  use  of  his  own  phrase) 
and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who  takes  notice 
of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning 
hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
good  old  man,  who  before  he  saw  me,  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  beggar-man  that  had  asked  an 
alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not 
finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the  same  time  saw 
him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  six- 
pence, > 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  con- 
sisting of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several 
affeftionate  looks  which  we  cayt  upon  one  another. 
After  which  the  Knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his 
Chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  service,  and 
that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a  most  incompa- 
rable sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.  I  have  left,  says 
he,  all  my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to 
lay  an  obligation  upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him 
thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed  among  his  poor  pa- 
rishioners. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare 
of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco- 
stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had  been  busy  all  the 
beginning  of  the  Vv^inter  in  turning  great  quantities  of 
them  :  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and 
X  3  smokes. 
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smokes.  He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under 
great  tribulation,  for  that  Tom  Tot;chy  had  taken  the 
Jaw  of  him  for  cutting  some  hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of 
his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  Knight 
hrought  from  his  country-seat,  he  informed  me  that 
Moll  White  was  dead,  and  that  about  a  month  after 
her  death  the  wind  was  so  verj^  high,  that  it  blew  down 
the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  But  for  my  own  part, 
says  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it. 

He  afterwards  fell  in'o  an  account  of  the  diversions 
which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  holidays;  for 
Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors, 
always  keeps  open  house  at  Christmas.  I  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  season, 
that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongst 
his  neighbours,  -and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hogs-puddings  with, a  pack  of  cards  to  every 
poor  family  in  the  parish.  I  have  often  thought,  says 
Sir  Roger,  it  happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should 
fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the  most  dead 
uncomfortable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  peo- 
ple would  suffer  very  much  from  tlieir  poverty  and 
cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christ- 
mas gambols  to  support  them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their 
poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village 
merry  in  my  great  hall.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  to  my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  lor  twelve 
days  to  everj'^  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always  a 
piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pye  upon  the  table, 
and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass 
away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks, 
and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend.  Will  Wimble, 
is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews  a  thousand  ro- 
guish tricks  upon  these  occasions. 

I  was  very  nnich  delighted  with  the  ref^e(5lion  of  my 
old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it.     He 

thea 
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then  launched  out  info  the  praise  of  the  late  A6t  of 
Parliament  for  securing-  the  Church  of  England,*  and 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  believed  it  .al- 
ready began  to  take  eiFedt,  for  that  a  rigid  Dissenter, 
who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas-daj^, 
had  been  observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum- 
porridge. 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters,  Sir 
Roger  made  several  enquiries  concerning  the  Club,  and 
particularly  of  his  old  antagonist.  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir 
Andrew  had  not  taken  advantage  of  his  absence,  to 
vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  dodlrines  ; 
but  soon  after  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  seriousness.  Tell  me  truly,  says 
he,  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the 
Pope's  procession  .'' — But  Vv'ithout  giving  me  time  to 
answer  him,  Well,  well,  says  he,  I  know  you  are  a 
wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters. 

The  Knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Prince  Eu- 
GENio,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some 
convenient  place  where  he  might  have  a  full  sight  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  whose  presence  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  British  nation.  He  dwelt  very  long  on 
the  praises  of  this  great  General,  and  I  found  that  since 
I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  hud  drawn  many  ob- 
servations together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle, and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  win- 
dow, which  verj^  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this 
Prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  morn- 
ing in  hearing  the  Knights's  reflexions,  which  were 
partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Squires's  ?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  delight  in 
t  3  complying 


*  Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  2.  the  Act  against  Occasional  Confor- 
mity. 
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complying  with  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  him, 
and  accordingly  waited  on  him  to  the  cofFee-house, 
where  his  venerable  figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  room.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean 
pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  can- 
dle, and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  chearful- 
ness  and  good-humour,  that  all  the  boys  in  the  coffee- 
room  (who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  serving  him) 
were  at  once  emploj^ed  on  his  several  errands,  insomuch 
that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea,  until  the 
Knight  had  got  all  his  conveniencies  about  him. 

L. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    9,    I7II-I2. 


Discit  enim  citius,  memlnitquc  libentius  illud, 

Quod  quisderidet,  quain  quod  probat 

HCR.  I  EP.  iJ.  26a. 

"  For  what's  deilded  by  the  censuring  crowJ, 

•'  Is  thought  on  more  than  what  is  just  and  (^cod.'" 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  . 


ACCOUNT    OF    THE    REFRESENTATION'    OF    THE    SCORNFUL 
LADY. 


I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  heen  in  greater  delight  for 
these  many  years,  than  in  beliolding  the  boxes  at  the 
play  the  last  time  The  Scornful  Lady  *  was  a6ted.  So 
great  an  assembly  of  ladies,  placed  in  gradual  rows,  in 
all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  silks,  and  colours,  gave  so 
lively  and  gay  an  impression  to  the  heart,  that  nie- 
thought  the  season  of  the  year  was  vanished ;  and  I  did 
not  think  it  an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow  who 
stood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes  those  Beds  of  Tulips. 
It  was  a  pretty  variation  of  the  prospeft,  when  any  one 
of  those  fine  ladies  rose  up  and  did  honour  to  herself 
and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  curtseying  ;  and  gave  op- 
poitunity  to  that  friend  to  shew  her  charms  to  the  same 
advantage  in  returning  the  salutaion.  Here  that  a6tion 
is  as  proper  and  graceful,  as  it  is  at  church  unbecoming 
and  impertinent.  By  the  way,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  I  did  not  see  any  one  who  is  usually  so 
full  of  civilities  at  church,  offer  at  any  such  indecorum 
T  4  during* 

^  A  Comedv  bv  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.' 
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during  any  part  of  the  aftion  of  tlie  play.  Such  beau- 
tiful prospers  gladden  our  minds,  and  when  considered 
in  general,  give  innocent  and  pleasing  ideas.  He  that 
dwells  upon  any  one  object  of  beauty,  may  fix  his 
imagination  to  his  disquiet ;  but  the  contemplation  of  a 
whole  assembly  together,  is  a  defence  against  the  en- 
croachment of  desire.  *  At  least  to  me,  who  have  taken 
2:)ains  to  look  at  beauty  abstracted  from  the  consideration 
oi  its  being  the  object  of  desire  ;  at  power,  only  as  it 
sits  upon  another,  without  aqy  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacitj-,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions.  I  say,  to  me, 
who  am  really  free  from  forming  any  hopes  of  behold- 
ing the  persons  of  beautiful  women,  or  warming  my- 
self into  ambition  from  the  successes  of  other  men, 
this  world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Did  mankind  but  know  the.  freedom  which  there 
is  in  keeping  thus  aloof  from  the  world,  I  should  have 
more  imitators,  than  the  powerfullest  man  in  the  nation 
has  followers.  To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  com- 
petitor in  business,  is  a  chara6ter  which  if  it  does  not 
recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certain!}^  this  effe(5t, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  ap- 
probation, as  you  would  if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in 
setting  your  heart  on  the  snme  things  which  the  gene- 
rality doat  on.  By  this  means,  and  with  this  easy 
philosophy,  I  am  never  less  at  a  play  than  when  I  am  at 
the  theatre;  but,  indeed,  I  am  seldom  so  well  pleased 
with  a<5tion  as  in  that  place ;  for  most  men  follow  na- 
ture no  longer  than  while  they  are  in  tlieir  night-gown?, 
and  all  the  busy  part  of  the  daj'  are  in  characters  which 
they  neither  become,  nor  i.cl  in  with  pleasure  to  them- 
selves or  their  beholders.     But  to  return  to  my  ladies  : 

I  was 


*  So  says  Ovin,  that  great  master  of  this  subjeft^.  **  Cap;a 
judicium  sa?pe  moiata  mcum  est."  The  riumtier  of  charming 
women  (at  public  places)  has  often  been  so  gieat,  that  I  could  not 
fix  my  attention  oi> any  one  individual. 
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I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  so  great  a  crowd  of  them 
assembled  at  a  play,  wherein  the  heroine,  as  the  phrase 
is,  is  so  just  a  pifture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  tor- 
menting their  admirers.  The  lady  who  pines  for  the 
man  whom  she  treats  with  so  much  impertinence  and 
inconstancy,  is  drawn  with  much  art  and  humour. 
Her  resolutions  to  be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity 
arising  just  at  the  instant  she  resolved  to  express  herself 
kindly,  are  described  as  by  one  who  had  studied  the 
sex.  But  when  my  admiration  is  fixed  upon  this  ex- 
cellent character,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play,  I 
must  confess  I  was  moved  with  the  utmost  indignation 
at  the  trivial,  senseless,  and  unnatural  representation  of 
the  Chaplain.  It  is  possible  there  ma}^  be  a  pedant  in 
holy  orders,  and  we  have  seen  one  or  two  of  them  in 
the  world;  but  such  a  driveller  as  Sir  Roger,*  so 
bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  pedant,  is  what  one  v/ouid  not  believe  could 
come  into  the  head  of  the  same  man  who  drew  the  rest 
of  the  play.  The  meeting  between  Welford  and  him 
shews  a  wretch  without  any  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
his  function;  and  it  is  out  of  all  common  sense  that  he 
should  give  an  account  of  himself  'as  one  sent  four  or 
five  miles  in  a  morning,  on  foot,  for  eggs.'  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  but  this  part,  and  that  of  the  maid,  whom  he 
makes  love  to,  are  excellently  well  performed ;  but  a 
thing  which  is  blameable  in  itself,  grows  still  more  so 
by  the  success  in  the  execution  of  it.  It  is  so  mean  a 
thing  to  gratify  a  loose  age  with  a  scandalous  represen- 
tation of  what  is  reputable  among  men,  not  so  say  what  is 
sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excellence  in  an  author  ought 
to  atone  for  it ;  nay,  such  excellence  is  an  aggravation 
ofhis  guilt,  and  an  argument  that  he  errs  against  the  con- 
vidion  ofhis  own  understanding  and  conscience.  Wit 
should  be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  an  audience  should  rise 

against 


*  In  former  times  priests  were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Sir  to  their  christian  names,  as  if  they  had  been  Knights;  as  wc 
may  see  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  old  writers. 
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against  such  a  scene  as  throws  down  the  reputation  of 
any  thing  which  the  consideration  of  religion  or  de- 
cency should  preserve  from  contempt.  But  all  this 
evil  arises  from  this  one  corruption  of  mind,  that  makes 
men  resent  offences  against  their  virtue,  less  than  those 
against  theii  understanding.  An  author  shall  write  as 
if  he  thought  there  was  not  one  man  of  honour  or  wo- 
man of  chastity  in  the  house,  and  come  off  with  ap- 
plause ;  for  an  insult  upon  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
with  the  little  critics,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  breach  of  an 
unityof  time  and  place.  Half  wits  do  not  apprehend  the 
miseries  that  must  necessarily  flow  from  degenerac)'  of 
manners ;  nor  do  they  know  that  order  is  the  support 
of  society.  Sir  Roger  and  his  mistress  are  monsters 
of  the  poet's  own  forming;  the  sentiments  in  both  of 
them  are  such  as  do  not  arise  in  fools  of  their  education. 
We  all  know  that  a  silly  scholar,  instead  of  being  be- 
low ever}'  one  he  meets  with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above 
(he  rank  of  such  as  are  really  his  superiors;  his  arro- 
gance is  always  founded  upon  particular  notions  of 
distinftion  in  his  own  head,  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
dantic scorn  of  all  fortune  and  pre-eminence,  when 
compared  with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This  very 
one  charafter  of  Sir  Roger,  *  as  silly  as  it  really  is, 
has  done  more  towards  the  disparagement  of  holy 
orders,  and  consequently  of  virtue  itself,  f  than  all 
the  wit  of  that  author,  or  any  other,  could  make  up  for 
in  the  condurt  of  the  longest  life  after  it.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, in  saj'ing  this,  to  give  myself  airs  of  more  virtue 
than  my  neighbours,  but  assert  it  from  the  principles 
by  which  mankind  must  always  be  governed.     Sallies 

of 


*  Fromthe  rcspeft  which  St  k  e  le  mrinifcsts  for  the  clerical  cha- 
ncer, it  is  evident  that,  tFiough  not  a  High  Churchman,  he  was 
veil  afTected  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

+  Ste!;i. k's  idea  is  certainly  just,  that  the  degradation  of  the 
clerical  cliara6lcr  tends  to  the  diminution  of  reason  and  of  vir- 
lue,  especially  among  the 'lower  people,  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  professions  and  professors. 
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of  imagination  nre  to  be  overlooked,  when  they  are 
committed  out  of  warmth  in  the  recommendation  of 
what  is  praise-worthv ;  but  1  deliberate  advancing  of 
vice,  with  all  the  wit  in  the  world,  is  as  ill  an  a6tion  as 
any  that  comes  before  the  magistrate,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  such  by  the  people.* 

T. 


*  See  Wilson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  2/"Congreve. 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY    lO,    I7II-I2. 


Mille  trahens  varies  adveiso  sole  colores. 

viRG.  X.K.  iv.  701. 
*'  Drawing  a  tliousancl  colours  from  the  light." 


ON    THE    VARIEGATED    KOODS. 


I  RECEIVE  a  double  advanfaare  from  the  letters  of 
my  correspondents  ;  first,  as  t!;ey  shew  me  which  of 
my  papers  ore  most  acceptable  to  them  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  furnish  me  v.  ith  materials  for  new  spe- 
culations. Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not  make  use  of 
the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention;  s.omet'mes  I  take  the  liberty  to 
change  the  language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  and  alwa5's  (if  it  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  sense)  omit  the  many  com- 
pliments and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which 
I  receive  from  the  letters  that  are  sent  me,  they  give 
me  an  opporti;n.ity  of  lengthening  out  my  paper  by  the 
skilful  management  of  tlie  subscribing  part  at  the  end 
of  them,  which,  perhaps,  does  not  a  little  conduce  to  the 
ease  both  of  myself  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I   often  write  to  myself,  and 
am  the  only  punctual  correspondent  I  have.     This  ob- 
jection would,   indeed,  be   mateiial,  Avere  the  letters  I 
communicate  to  the  public  slufled  with  my  ovv'n  com- 
mendations ; 
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meiidations ;  and  if,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dlv^ert 
and  instru(5t  my  readers,  I  admired  in  them  the  beauty 
of  my  own  performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these 
wise  conjectures  to  their  own  imaginations,  and  pro- 
duce the  three  following  letters  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  day. 

SIR) 

*  I  WAS  last  Thursday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  where  ' 
there  were  thirteen  different  coloured  hoods.  Your 
Spcdalor  of  that  day  lying  upon  tlie  table,  tliey  ordered 
me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a  very  clear 
voice,  until  I  came  to  the  G  eek  verse  at  the  end  of  it. 
I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  startied  at  its  poj)ping  unon 
me  so  unexpedledly.  However,  I  covered  my  confusion 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
tiiree  hard  words  to  myself,  laughed  heartily,  and  cried 
— A  very  good  jest,  faith.  The  ladies  desired  me  to 
explain  it  to  them;  but  1  begged  their  pardon  for  that, 
and  told  them,  that  if  it  had  been  proper  for  them  to 
he.ir,  they  might  be  sure  the  author  would  not  have 
wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop  several  ex- 
pressions, as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that  was  not 
fit  to  be  spoken  before  a  company  oT  ladies.  Upon 
which  the  m.atron  of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed  jii 
a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the  discretion  of 
the  write;  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into 
Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  rea- 
ders. At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself  very  well 
pleased  that  he  had  not  given  a  decisive  opinion  upon 
the  new  fusbioned  hoods;  for  to  tell  }  ou  truly,  says  she, 
1  was  afraid  he  would  have  made  us  ashnmed  to  shew 
our  heads.  Now,  Sir,  you  must  know,  since  this  un- 
lucky accident  happeiied  to  me  in  a  company  of  ladies, 
among  whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,T  have 
consulted  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  he  assures  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation 
means  no  more  than  that  *'  Manners  not  dress  are  the 

ornaments 
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ornaments  of  a  woman."  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  female  admirers,  I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
bring  myself  off  handsomely;  In  the  mean  while,  I 
give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take  care  hereafter 
not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wishers  into  the  like  in- 
conviences.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself, 

TOM  trippet: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  cha- 
ra6ler  of  Sir  Rogek  de  Coverley,  that  there  appeared 
a  sensible  Joy  in  every  coffee-house,  upon  hearing  the 
old  Knight  was  come  to  town.  I  am  now  with  a  knot 
of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  request  to  you, 
that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window  or 
balcony  where  tiie  Knight  intends  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  has  already  given  great  satisfadlion  to  se- 
veral who  have  seen  him  at  Squires's  coffee-house.  If 
you  think  fit  to  place  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger's  left 
elbow,  we  shall  take  the  hint,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge so  great  a  favour, 
lam. 
Sir, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

c.  d: 


SIR, 

*  Knowing  that  you  are  very  inquisitive  after  every 
thing  that  is  curious  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you 
please  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  my  show  upon 
my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  in  a  box,  as  only 
consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an  horse.  The  two 
first  are  married,  in  which  state  the  little  cavalier  ha$ 
so  well  acouitted  himself,  that  his  ladv  is  with   child. 

The 
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The  big-bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  her 
whimsical  palfrey,  are  so  very  light,  that  when  they 
are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an  ordinary  man  may 
weigh  down  the  whole  family.*  The  little  man  is  a 
bully  in  his  nature  ;  but  when  he  grows  choleric,  I  con- 
fine him  to  his  box  until  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which 
means  I  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mis- 
chief. His  horse  is  likewise  very  vicious,  for  which 
reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  close  to  his  manger  with 
a  packthread.  The  woman  is  a  coquette.  She  struts 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  of  two  feet  high,  and 
would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes 
to  a  large  pin-cushion  sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and 
petticoat.  She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard 
the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods,  and  ordered  me  to  get 
her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am  forced  to  comply  with 
her  demands  whilst  she  is  in  her  present  condition,  be- 
ing very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  1 
do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  me,  but  provided 
it  be  a  show  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  Such  no- 
velties should  not,  I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British 
Speftator;  for  which  reason  1  hope  you  will  excuse  this 
presumption  in 

Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

L.  S.  T* 

»         *         * 


*  Three  dwarfs,  a  very  little  man,  a  woman  equally  diminutive, 
and  a  horse  proportlonablf ,  were  exhibited  in  Loudon  about  this 
lime. 
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FRIDAY,     JANUARY    11,    IJil-V. 


-Longa  est  injuria,  longse 


Ambages 

viRG.  ^iN.  i.  345. 
"  Lonj  Is  the  story,  Intricate  her  wrongs." 


A    LETTER    CONCEHNIN'G    A    F3MALE    PICKTHANK. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  of  so  great  importance, 
and  the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  1  know  you  will 
but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in  preference  of  all  other 
matters  that  can  present  themselves  to  your  consi- 
deration. 1  need  not,  after  I  have  said  this,  tell  you 
that  I  am  in  love.  •  The  circumstances  of  my  passion  I 
shall  let  you  understand  as  well  as  a  disordered  mind 
will  admit.  That  cursed  pickthank,  Mrs.  Jane  !  Alas, 
I  am  railing  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as  familiarly  as 
if  you  were  acquainted  with  her  as  well  as  myself:  but 
I  will  tell  you  all,  as  fast  as  the  alternate  interruptions 
of  love  and  anger  will  give  me  leave.  There  is  the  most 
agreeable  young  woman  in  the  world,  whom  I  am 
passionately  in  love  with,  and  from  whom  I  have  for 
some  sj)ace  of  time  received  as  great  marks  of  favour 
as  were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  desire.  The  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  affair,  of  all  others  the  most 
essential  towards  a  man's  hiippiness,  gave  a  new^life  and 
spirit  not  only  to  my  behaviour  and  discouise,  but  also 
a  certain  griice  to  all  m)'  a<5lions  in  the  commerce  of 
X  lii'e 
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life  in  all  things  however  remote  from  love.  You  know 
the  predominant  passion  spreads  itself  through  all  a 
man's  transactions,  and  exalts  or  depresses  him  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  such  passion.  But  alas  !  I  hnve 
not  yet  begun  my  story,  and  what  is  making  sentences 
and  observations  when  a  man  is  pleading  for  his  life  ? 
To  begin  then.  This  lady  has  corresponded  with  me 
under  the  names  of  love;  she  my  Belinda,  I  her  Cle- 
ANTHES.  Though  I  am  thus  well  got  into  the  account 
of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep  in  the  thread  of  it  so  much 
as  to  give  you  the  character  of  Mrs.  Jane,  whom  I  will 
not  hide  under  a  borrowed  name ;  but  let  you  know, 
that  this  creature  has  been  since  I  knew  her  very  hand- 
some, (though  I  will  not  allow  her  even  she  has  been 
for  the  future)  and  during  tiie  time  of  her  bloom  and 
beauty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  so  over- 
valued herself  and  under-rated  all  her  pretenders,  that 
they  have  deserted  her  to  a  man  ;  and  she  knows  no  com- 
fort but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  condition,  the 
pleasure  of  interrupting  the  amours  of  others.  It  is  im- 
possible but  you  must  have  seen  several  of  these  volun- 
teers in  malice,  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the  most 
laborious  way  of  life,  in  getting  intelligence,  running- 
from  place  to  place  with  new  whispers,  without  read- 
ing any  other  benefit  but  the  hopes  of  making  others  as 
unhappy  as  themselves.  IMrs.  Jane  happened  to  be  at 
a  place  where  I,  with  many  others,  well  acquainted 
with  my  passion  for  Belinda,  passed  a  Christmas- 
evening.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  young  lady,  so 
free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  just  reserve  that  accompa- 
nied it ;  I  wrong  it  to  call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  ap- 
peared in  her  a  mirth,  or  chearfulness,  which  was  nota 
forbearance  of  more  immoderate  joy,  but  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  all  which  could  flow  from  a  mind  possessed 
of  an  habit  of  innocence  and  purity.  I  must  have  nt- 
terly  forgot  Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  one 
who  was  growing  up  to  the  same  womanly  virtues 
which  shine  to  perfeftion  in  her,  had  I  not  distinguished 
vo^..  IV.  u  one 
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one  who  seemed  to  promise  to  the  world  the  same  life 
and  condudl  with  my  faithful  and  lovely  Belinda.— 
When  the  company  broke  up,  the  fine  young  thing 
permitted  me  to  take  care  of  her  home.  Mrs.  Jane 
saw  my  particular  regard  to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my 
attending  her  to  her  father's  house.  She  came  early  to 
Belinda  the  next  morning,  and  asked  her  if  Mrs. 
SucH-A-ONE  had  been  with  her.*  No.  If  Mr.  SucH- 
a-oxe'e  Lady?  No.  Nor  your  cousin  Such-a-one  .f* 
No.  Lord,  says  Mrs.  Jane,  what  is  the  friendship 
of  women  ? — Nay,  they  may  well  laugh  at  it.  And 
did  no  oi:e  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  behaviour  of  your 
lover,  Mr.  What-d'ye-cam,,  last  night  ?  But,  per- 
haps, it  is  nothing  to  you  that  he   is  to  be  married  to 

5'Oung   Mrs.  on    Tuesday   next  ?    Belinda  was 

here  leady  to  die  with  rage  and  jealousy.  Then 
Mrs.  Jane  goes  on  :  1  have  a  young  kinsman  who  is 
clerk  to  a  great  conveyancer,  who  shall  shew  you  the 
rough  draught  of  the  marriage  settlement.  The  world 
says  her  father  gives  him  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  could  have  with  you.  I  went  innocently  to 
wait  on  I^elinda  as  usual,  but  was  not  admitted;  I  lyr/V * 
to  her  and  my  letter  was  sent  back  unopened.  Poor 
Betty,  her  maid,  who  is  on  my  side,  has  been  here  just 
iiow  blubbering,  and  told  me  tlie  whole  matter.  She  says 
she  did  not  think  I  could  be  so  base ;  and  that  she  is  now 
so  odious  to  her  mistress  for  having  so  often  spoke  well 
ofme,  that  she  dare  not  mention  me  more.  All  our  hopes 
are  placed  in  having  these  circumstances  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  Spiautor,  which  Betty  says  she  dare  not 
but  bring  up  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in  ;  and  has  pro- 
mised when  you  have  broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was 
laid  between  us,  and  when  I  can  come  to  an  hearing,  the 
young  lady  will  support  what  we  say  by  her  testimony, 
that  1  never  saw  her  but  that  once  in  my  whole  life. 

Dear 


*  Writ  is  now  seldom  used  as  die  pcrfcft  of  write ;   but  in  the 
Sr  K  ctato  r's  time,  zorit  instead  oi wrote,  rid  instead  otrode,  were 


very  common 
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Dear  Sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation,  nor  think  it 
too  particular;  for  there  are  crowds  of  forlorn  co- 
quettes who  intermingle  themselves  with  other  ladies, 
and  contract  familiarities  out  of  malice,  and  with  no 
other  design  but  to  blast  the  hopes  of  lovers,  the  eX- 
peftation  of  parents,  and  the  benevolence  of  kindred. 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
CLEANTHES: 


Will's  Coffee-House,  Jan.  10. 
SIH, 

'  The  other  day  entering  a  room  adorned  with  the 
fair  sex,  I  offered,  after  the  usual  manner,  to  each  of 
them  a  kiss  ;  but  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest, 
turned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  until  I  had  asked  your  advice. 

Your  humble  servant. 

E.  s: 

The  correspondent  is  desired  to  say  which  cheek  the 
offender  turned  to  him. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  Parish-Vestry,  January  9. 

'All  ladies  who  come  to  church  m  the  new -fashioned 
hoods  are  desired  to  be  there  before  divine  service  be- 
gins, lest  they  divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation. 

T.  RALPH.' 
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ATU  R  DAY,   JANUARY    12,     I7II-I2. 


"  Obsr-rve  the  manners." 


Notaiidi  sunt  tibl  mores. 

HOR.  ARs  POET,  ver,  156. 


CRITICISM  ON  MILTON,    CONTINUED. CHARACTERS. 


Having  examined  the  Aftion  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us 
in  the  next  place  consider  the  AJIors.  This  is  Aristotle's 
method  of  considering,  first  the  Fable,  and,  secondly,  the 
Manners  ;  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in  English,  the 
iFable  and  the  Characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever 
wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  charadlers. — 
Every  god  that  is  admitted  inlo  his  poem,  a6ls  a  part 
which  would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deity.  His 
princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their  manners,  as 
,by  their  dominions  ;  and  even  those  among  them,  whose 
chara6lers  seem  wholl)^  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from 
one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
they  excell.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  a6tion 
in  the  Jliud,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the 
person  who  speaks  or  ads,  without  seeing  his  name  at 
the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variet)^  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  charaders. 
He  h,.s  introduced  among  his  Grecian  princes,  a  person 
who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  conversed  with 
Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the  first  race 
of  heroes.  His  principal  adlor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have 
likewise  a  place  ^in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan 

prince, 
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prince,  who  was  the  father  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes. 
There  is  in  these  several  characters  of  Homer  a  certain 
dignity  as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. — 
Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  greater  va- 
riety, he  has  described  aVuLCAN,  that  is  a  buffoon  among 
his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  charac- 
ters of  his  poem,  *  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty. 
^NE AS  is  i  ndeed  a  perfect  character ;  but  as  for  Ach  axes, 
though  he  is  stiled  the  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in 
the  whole  poem  which  maj-  deserve  that  title.  Gyas, 
Mnestheus,  Sekgestus,  and  Cloanihes,  are  all  of 
them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

Fortemqiie  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthem. 


There  are  indeed  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part 
of  Ascaxius;  and  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  I  do  not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in 
TcRNUS.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and  Mezentius  are 
almost  parallels  to  Pallas  isnd  Evander.  The  charac- 
ters of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  com- 
mon. We  must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Ca- 
milla, and  some  few  others,  which  are  fine  improve- 
ments on  the  Greek  poet.  In  short,  there  is  neither 
that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of  the  uEneid, 
which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Miltox,  we  shall 

find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  faWe  was 

capable  of  receiving.     The  whole  species  of  mankind 

was  in  two  persons  at  the  time  to  which  the  subject  of 

u  -i  his 


*  Even  Dino,  interesting  as  she  is,  Is  not  a  chara£ler,  but  rather 
tllte  passion  of  Love  personified.  A  ch-iracter  is  an  assemblage  of 
(^jualities,  natural  and  habitual.  Thus  Achilles  is  not  re- 
sentful only ;  his  resentment  is  tempered  with  justice  and  with 
piety.  His  character  is  diversified  by  various  qualities,  which  ope- 
rate according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  caic. 
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his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however,  four  distinft 
charadlers  in  these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and  woman 
in  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last  characters 
are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  first 
are  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any 
charafters  eitoer  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  indeed  in  the 
whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defe6l  in  the  subjeft 
of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford 
him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy 
and  fidtitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death, 
by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  Of  his 
fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well  invented  allegory  But 
notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone 
for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of 
such  a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  Epic 
Poem  :  because  there  is  not  that  measure  of  probability 
annexed  to  them,  which  is  requisite  in  writings  of  this 
kind,  ;;s  I  shali  shew  more  at  large  hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the 
jEneid,  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none  of 
the  most  admired  circumstances  in  that  divine  work. 
We  find  in  mock  heroic  poems,  particularly  in  the  Dis~ 
pensury  and  the  Lutrin,  *  Several  allegorical  persons  of 
this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful  in  those  composi- 
tions, and  may  perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that  the 
autiiors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  such  characters  might, 
have  a  place  in  an  Epic  Work.  For  m)-  own  part,  I  shoul  d 
be  glad  the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poem  I  am  now  examinmg;  and  must  further  add, 
that  if  such  empty  unsubstantial  beings  may  be  ever 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  there  were  never  an)'  more 
nicely  imagined,  and  emj>ioyed  in  more  proper  actions, 
th.jn  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Another 


*  The  title,  s  of  two  poems  the  first  in  Engl'sli,  hy  Dr.  Garth  ; 
and  the  second  in  fiench,  by  Boileau. 
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Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  Ene- 
my of  Mankind,  The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer's 
Odyssey  is  very  much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  per- 
plexing that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  aud  intrica- 
cies, not  only  by  the  man)''  adventures  in  his  voyage, 
and  the  subtilty  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various 
concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in  several 
parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now 
mentioned,  makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulysses, 
puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles  and  stratagems,  and 
hides  himself  under  a  greater  variet)'  of  shapes  and  ap- 
pearances, all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  the 
great  del.ght  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  v/ith  how  much  art  the  poet 
has  varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that  speak  in 
Ihs  infernal  assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he  re- 
presented the  whole  Godhead  exerting  itself  towards  man 
in  its  full  benevoence  under  the  threefold  distinction  of 
a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter  ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who, 
amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  The 
angels  are  indeed  as  much  diversified  in  Miltox,  and 
distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are  in 
Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find  nothing  as- 
cribed to  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael, 
which  is  not  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  their  re- 
spectivie  chaiacteis. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal  a6lors 
of  the  Iliad  and  jEneid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to 
those  two  poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very 
great  judgiTient.  I  mean  the  authors  having  chosen  for 
their  heroes,  persons  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  tiie 
people  for  whom  they  wrote,  Achilles  was  a  Greek, 
and  ^NEAs  the  remote  founder  of  Rome.  By  this 
means  their  countiymen  (whom  they  principally  pro- 
posed to  themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly 

u  4  atten- 
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attentive  to  all  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympathized 
with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adventures.  ,  A  Roman 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes,  successes,  and  vic- 
tories of  JEneas,  and  being  grieved  at  any  defeats,  mis- 
fortunes, or  disappointments  that  befel  him  ;  as  a  Greek 
must  have  had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles,  And  it 
is  plain,  that  each  of  those  poems  have  lost  this  great 
advantage,  among  those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes 
are  as  strangers,  or  indifferent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respe6l,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  coun- 
try, or  people  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the 
persons  who  are  the  principal  aftors  in  it;  but  what  is 
still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  principal  aftors 
in  this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  repre- 
senttttives.  We  have  an  aftual  interest  in  every  thing 
they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is  con- 
cerned, and  lies  at  stake  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark, 
an  admirable  observation  out  of  Aristotle,  which  has 
been  very  much  misrepresented  in  the  quotations  of 
some  modern  critics.  *'  If  a  man  of  perfe6t  and  consum- 
mate virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it  raises  our  pity, 
but  not  oui  terror,  because  we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be 
our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffering  person. 
But,  as  that  great  philosopher  adds,  if  we  see  a  man  of 
virtue,  mixt  with  infirmities,  full  into  any  misfortune,  it 
does  not  only  raise  our  pity  but  our  tenor ;  because  we 
are  afraid  that  the  like  misfortunes  may  happen  to  our- 
selves, who  resemble  the  chara(5ler  of  the  suffering  per- 
son."* 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  observe,  that  a 
person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  virtue  should 
never  be  introduced  in  tragedy,  and  shall  onlj' remark 

in 


*  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Blair,  that  the  story  of  Oe- 
dipus is  not  a  proper  subjciH  for  tragedy,  because  there  is  no 
connexion  between  his  charatler  and  the  sufferings  which  he 
endures. 
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in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observation  of  Aris- 
totle, though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions,  does  not 
hold  in  this ;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the 
persons  who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfedl 
and  consummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
what  may  possibly  be,  but  what  aftually  is  our  own  case  ; 
since  we  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  same  bottom, 
and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or  misery. 

In  this,  and  some  very  few  instances,  Aristotlt/s 
rules  for  Epic  Poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  re- 
flexions upon  Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  quadrate 
exadlly  with  the  heroic  poems  which  have  been  made 
since  his  time  ;  since  it  is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have 
been  more  perfeft,  could  he  have  perused  the  jEneid^ 
which  was  made  some  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Mil- 
ton's  poem  ;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance, 
as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written,  will  not  only 
serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Akis- 
totle. 

L, 
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MONDAY,    JANUARY    I4,    1711-15. 


Audire  est  cpeiae  pretium,  procedere  refte 

Que  maechis  non  \ult  s . 

HOR.  I  SAT.  ii.  37. 
"  All  you,  who  tliink  the  city  ne'er  can  thiive, 
"  Till  every  cuckold-maker's  flay'dahve, 
"  Attei^d.'' 

POPE. 


OM    FORNICATION. 


I  HAVE  upon  several  occasions  (that  have  occurred 
since  I  first  took  into  my  thoughts  the  present  state  of 
Fornication)  vi'^ighed  with  myself  in  behalf  of  guilty 
females,  the  impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  together  with 
the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men  ;  and  reflect  with 
some  scorn  that  most  part  of  what  we  in  our  youth 
think  gay  and  polite,  is  nothing  else  but  an  habit  of  in- 
dulging a  pruriency  that  way.  It  will  cost  some  labour 
to- bring  people  to  so  lively  a  sense  of  this,  as  to  recover 
tl»e  manly  modesty  in  the  behaviour  of  my  men  read- 
ers, and  the  bashful  grace  in  the  faces  of  my  women  ; 
but  in  all  cases  which  come  into  debate,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  previously  to  be  done  before  we  can  have  a  true 
light  into  the  subjett  matter;  therefore  it  will,  in  t'le  fiist 
place,  be  necessary  to  consider  the  impotent  wenchers 
and  industrious  hags,  w^ho  are  supplied  with,  and  are  con- 
stantly supplying,  new  siicrifices  to  tiie  devil  of  lust.  You 
are  to  know  then,  if  you  are  so  happy  as  not  to  know  it 
already,  that  the  great  havock  which  is  made  in  the  ha- 
bitations of  beauty  and  innocence,  is  committed  by  such 
as  can  onl}'^  lay  waste  and  not  enjoy  the  soil.  When 
you  observe  the  preseiit  state  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  of- 
fenders 
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fenders  are  such  as  one  would  think  should  have  no  im- 
pulse to  what  they  are  pursuing;  as  in  business,  you 
see  sometimes  fools  pretend  to  be  knaves,  so  in  plea- 
sure, 3'^ou  will  find  old  men  set  up  for  v/enchers.     This 
latter  sort  of  men  are  the  great  basis  and  fund  of  ini- 
quity in  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of:  you  shall  have  an 
old  rich  man  often  receive  scrawls  from  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  wares  in 
their  hands,  if  he  will  please  to  send  word  when  he  will  be 
waited  on.     This  interview  is  contrived,  and  the  inno- 
cent is   brought    to  such  indecencies  as  from  time  to 
time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire.     With  these  pre- 
paratives, the  hags  bre::k  their  wards  by  little  and  little, 
until  they  are  brought  to  lose  all  apprehensions  of  what 
shall  befal  them  in  the  possession  of  j-ounger  men.     It 
is  a  common  postscript  of  an  hag  to  a  young  fellow 
whom  she  invites  to  a  new  woman,  "  She  has,  I  assure 
you,  seen  nobody  but  old  Mr.  Such-a-ove,"  It  pleases 
the  old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is  brought  to  him  un- 
adorned, and  from  his  bounty  she  is  accommodated  with 
enough  to  dress  her  for  other  lovers.     This  is  the  most 
ordinary  method   of  bringing  beauty  and  poverty  into 
the  possession  of  the  town  ;   but  the  particular  cases  of 
kind  keepers,*  skilful  pimps,  and  all  others  who  drive  a 
separate  trade,  and  are  not  in    the  general  society  or 
commerce  of  sin,  will  require  distinct;  consideration.   At 
.the  same  time  that  we  are  thus  severe  on  the  abandoned, 
we  are  to  represent  the  case  of  others  with  that  mitiga- 
tion as  the  circumstances  demand.     Calling  names  does 
no  good ;  to  speak  worse  of  any  thing  than  it  deserves, 
does  only  take  off  from  the  credit  ot   the  accuser,  and 
has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apoiogy  in  tiie  behalf  of 
the  person  accused.     We  shall,  thererbre,  according  as 
the  circumstances  differ,  vary  oui-  appellations  of  these 
criminals:  those   who  offend  only  against   themselves, 

and 


*  Dr  YD  en's   Limberham  is  a  \ery  just  and  sevcic    satire  on 
keepers. 
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and  are  not  scandals  to  society,  but  out  of  deference -to 
the  sober  part  of  the  world,  have  so  much  good  left  in 
them  as  to  be  ashamed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the  com- 
mon woj-d  due  to  the  worst  of  women  ;  but  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  their  circumstances  when  they  fell,  to  the  un- 
easy perplexity  under  which  they  lived  under  senseless 
and  severe  parents,  to  the  importunity  of  poverty,  to 
the  violence  of  a  passion  in  its  beginning  well  grounded, 
and  all  other  alleviations  which  make  unhappy  women 
resign  the  charafteristic  of  their  sex.  Modesty.  To  do 
otherwise  than  thus,  would  be  to  aft  like  a  pedantic 
Stoic,  who  thinks  all  crimes  alike,  and  not  like  an  im- 
partial Speftator,  who  Ipoks  upon  them  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  diminish  or  enhance  the  guilt.  I  am 
in  hopes,  if  this  subject  be  well  pursued,  women  will 
hereafter,  from  their  infancy  be  treated  with  an  eye  to 
their  future  state  in  the  world;  and  not  have  their  tem- 
pers made  too  untraftable  from  an  improper  sourness 
or  pride,  or  too  complying  from  familiarity  or  forward- 
ness contracted  at. their  own  houses.  After  these  hints 
on  this  subjedl,  I  sh:ill  end  this  paper  with  the  follow- 
ing genuine  letter,  and  desire  all  who  think  they  may 
be  concerned  in  future  speculations  on  this  subject,  to 
send  in  what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some 
nicidents  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have  proper  allow- 
siices  made  for  their  conduct. 


Jan.  5,  1711-12. 
MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  TnE  subject  of  your  yesterday's  paper,  is  of  so 
great  importance,  and  the  thorough  handling  of  it  may 
be  so  veiy  useful  to  the  preservation  of  many  an  inno- 
cent young  creature,  that  I  think  every  one  is  obliged 
to  furnish  you  with  what  ligfets  he  can,  to  expose  the 
pernicious  arts  and  practices  of  those  unnatural  worrfen 
called  Bawds.  In  order  to  this  the  enclosed  is  sent  you, 
which  is  verbatim  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  b)'^  a 

Bawd 
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Bawd  of  figure  in  this  town  to  a  noble  Lord.     I  have 
concealed  the  names  of  both,  my  intention  being  not  to 
expose  the  persons  but  the  thing. 
I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant.' 


MY  LORD, 

*  I  HAVIN3  a  great  esteem  for  your  honour,  and  a 
jbetter  opinion  of  you  than  of  anj'  of  the  qualitj-,  makes 
me  acquaint  you  of  an  affair  that,  I  hope,  will  oblige 
you  to  know.  1  have  a  niece  that  came  to  town  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  Her  parents  being  lately  dead,  she 
came  to  me,  expecting  to  a  found  me  in  so  good  a  con- 
dition as  to  a  set  her  up  in  a  milliner's  shop.  Her  fa- 
ther gave  fourscore  pound  with'  her  for  five  years  :  her 
time  is  out,  and  she  is  not  sixteen :  as  pretty  a  black 
gentlewoman  as  ever  you  saw ;  a  little  woman,  which  I 
know  your  Lordship  likes;  well  shaped,  and  as  fine  a 
complexion  for  r^d  and  white  as  ever  I  saw;  I  doubt 
not  but  your  Lordship  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  She 
designs  to  go  down  about  a  month  hence,  except  I  can 
provide  for  her,  which  I  cannot  at  present.  Her  fa- 
ther was  one  with  whom  all  he  had,  died  with  him,  so 
there  is  four  children  left  destitute;  so  if  your  Lordship 
thinks  proper  to  make  an  appointmeTit  where  I  shall 
wait  on  jou  with  my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for 
your  answer;  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since  I  left 
my  house,  fit  to  entertain  your  honour.  I  told  her 
she  should  go  with  me  to  see  a' gentleman,  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine ;  so  I  desire  you  to  take.no  notice  of  my 
letter,  by  reason  she  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  to\vn. 
My  Lord,  I  desire,  if  you  meet  us,  to  come  alone;  for 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  }  ou  are  the  first  1  ever  men- 
tioned her  to.  So  I  remain 
Your  Lordship's 

Most  humble  servant  to  command.' 
'  I  beg  of  you  to  burn  it  when  you've  read  it,' 

z  T. 
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No-    275. 

rUESUAY,    JANUARY    I5,     I7II-12. 


-Trjbus  Anticrls  caput  insanabile- 


HOR.  ABS  POJET.  VER.  3OO. 

"  A  head,  no  Helebore  can  cure." 


DISSECTION    OF    A    BEAU  S    HEAD. 


I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtuosos, 
where  one  of  them  produced  many  curious  observations 
which  he  had  lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  an  human 
body.  Another  of  the  company  communicated  to  us 
several  wonderful  discoveries,  which  he  had  also  made 
on  the  same  subject,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glasses. 
This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  re- 
marks, and  furnished  discouise  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started  on  this 
occasion,  presented  to  my  imagination  so  many  new 
ideas,  that  by  mixing  with  those  which  were  already 
there,  they  emploj'ed  my  fancy  all  the  last  night,  and 
composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  disseftion  of  a 
Beau's  Head  and  of  a  Coquette's  Heart,  which  were  both 
of  them  laid  on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  ope- 
rator opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which, 
upon  a  cursoiy  and  superficial  view,  appeared  like  the 
head  of  another  man  ;  but  upon  applying  our  glasses 
to  it,  we  made  a  \CTy  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not  such  in  reality, 
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but  an  heap  of  strange  materials  wound  up  in  that 
shape  and  texture,  and  packed  together  with  wonderful 
art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull.  For  as  Homeii 
tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
but  only  sometiiing  like  it;  so  we  found  that  the 
brain  of  a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something 
like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  philo- 
sophers suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smeit  very 
strong  of  essence  and  orange-flower  water,  and  v/as 
encompassed  with  a  kind  of  horny  substance,  cut  into  a 
thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which  were  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  alwaj's  taken 
up  in  contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput, 
that  was  filled  withribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought 
together  in  a  most  curious  piece  of  network,  theparts  of 
which  were  likewise  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Another  of  these  untrums  or  cavities  was  stuffed  with 
invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and 
other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  povvder,  which  set  the  whole  com- 
pany a  sneezing,  and  by-the  scent  discovered  itself  to 
be  right  Spanish.  The  several  other  cells  were  stored 
with  commodities  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  i  must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled 
with  faftions,  flatteries, and  falshoods,  vows,  promises>and 
protestations  ;  that  on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  iniprtca- 
tions.  There  issued  out  a  diidt  from  each  of  these  cells, 
which  ran  into  tlie  root  of  the  tongue,  where  both 
joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
clu6t  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads 
or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took 
particular  care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  several 
passages.     One  of  them  extended  itself  to  a  bundle  of 

sonnets 
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sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments.  Others  ended 
in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  with  wind, 
or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great 
cai'ity  of  the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another 
canal  into  the  tongue.  This  great  cavity  was  filled  with 
a  kind  of  spungy  substance,  whicli  the  French  anato- 
mists caW  galimafhis,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and 
thicjj,  and  what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in 
them  any  single  blood  vessel  that  we-^were  able  to  dis- 
cover, either  with  or  without  our  glasses  ;  from  whence 
we  concluded,  that  the  party,  when  alive,  must  have 
been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  OS  cribriforme  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in 
some  places  damaged  with  snulf.  We  could  not  but 
take  notice  in  particular  of  that  small  muscle  which  is 
not  often  discovered  in  disse6lions,  and  draws  the  nose 
upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  contempt  which  the 
owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like, 
or  hearing  any  thin^  he  does  not  understand.  I  need 
not  tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which 
performs  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latiri 
poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man  cocking  his  nose,  or 
playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the 
eye,  saving  only,  that  the  musculi  amatorii,  or  as  we 
translate  it  into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very 
much  worn  and  decayed  with  use ;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle  which  turns  the 
eye  towards  Heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new 
discoveries  as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken 
any  notice  of  those  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  "As  for  the  skull,  the  face,  and  indeed 
the  whole  outward  shape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we 
could  not  discover  any  difference  from  what' we  observe 
in  the  heads  of  other  men.     We  were  informed,  that 

the 
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the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  passed  for 
a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  which  time 
he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked 
loud,  laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions 
had  acquitted  himself  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly; 
to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  certain  knot 
of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flowerof  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring-shovel,  having 
been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was  tender- 
ing some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  Head,  with 
all  its  apartments,  and  its  several  kinds  of  furniture,  we 
put  up  the  brain,  such  as  it  was,  *  into  its  proper  place, 
and  laid  it  aside  under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in 
order  to  be  prepared,  and  kept  in  a  great  Repository  of 
Dissections;  our  operator  telling  us  that  the  prepara- 
tion would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another  brain, 
for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes  and 
tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain  were  already  filled 
with  a  kind  of  mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked 
upon  to  be  true  quick-silver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  Coquette's 
Heart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity. 
There  occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dis- 
seftion ;  but  being  unwilling  to  burthen  my  reader's 
memory  too  much,  I  shall  reserve  this  subjeft  for  the 
speculation  of  another  day. 

L. 


*  Thedisseflion  of  a  Beau's  head  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  as  delicate, 
polished,  and  cutting  satire,  as  has  ever  appeared;  equally  strong 
-with  any  of  Swi  ft's,  and  much  more  refined. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    16,     lyil-lG. 

Errori  nomen  virtus  pusuisset  honestum. 

HOR.  I  SAT.  lii.  42. 

"  Misconduifl  scre?n'd  behind  a  specious  name." 

LETTEKS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SPECTATOR'S  PAPERS  ON 
CRIMINAL  LOVE. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HOPE  you  have  philosophy  enough  to  be  capable 
of  hearing  the  mention  of  your  faults,  'i'our  papers, 
which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  ihe  fair-sex,  are,  I  think, 
written  with  an  indelicacy  which  makes  them  unworthy 
to  be  inserted  in  the  writings  of  a  moralist  who  knows 
the  world.  I  cannot  allow  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
observe  upon  the  adlions  of  mankind  with  the  freedom 
which  yoii  seeai  to  resoive  upon  ;  at  least  if  you  do  so, 
you  s'lould  t.:ke  along  with  you  the  distiniSlion  of  man- 
ners of  the  woild,  according  to  the  quality  and  way  of 
life  of  the  persons  concerned.  A  man  of  breeding 
speaks  of  even  misfortune  among  ladies,  without  giving 
it  the  most  terrible  aspeft  it  can  bear :  and  this  tf  nder- 
ness  towards  them,  is  much  more  to  be  preserved  when 
you  speak  of  vices.  *  All  mankind  are  so  far  related, 
that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to  which  all  are  liable, 
you  do  not  mention  what  concerns  one  in  terms  which 
shall  disgust  another.  Thus  to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the 
indigence  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  or  abruptly  inform  a 

virtuous 


*  It  is  hurtful  to  virtue  to  soften  vice,  by  applying  to  it  terms 
tendii^g  to  dinuniih  itscnoniiity,  such  ascallir.g  adultery,  gallantry j 
fraud,  address. 
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virtuous  woman  of  the  lapse  of  one  who  until  then  was 
in  the  same  de^iee  of  esteem  with  herself,  is  in  a  kind 
involving  each  of  them  in  some  participation  of  those 
disadvantages.  It  is  therefore  expedted  from  every 
writer,  to  treat  his  argument  in  such  a  manner,  as  is 
most  proper  to  entertain  the  sort  of  readers  to  whom 
his  discourse  is  direfted.  It  is  not  necessary  when  you 
write  to  the  tea-table,  that  you  should  draw  vices  which 
carry  all  the  horror  of  shame  and  contempt :  if  you 
paint  an  impertinent  self-love,  an  artful  glance,  an  as- 
sumed complexion,  you  say  all  Avhich  you  ought  to 
suppose  they  can  be  possibly  guilty  of.  When  you  talk 
with  this  limitation,  you  behave  yourself  so  as  that  you 
may  expedl  otheis  in  conversation  may  second  j'our 
raillery  ;  but  when  you  do  it  in  a  stile  which  every 
body  else  forbears  in  respect  to  their  quality,  they  have 
an  easy  remedy  in  forbearing  to  read  3'ou,  and  hearing 
no  more  of  their  faults.  A  man  that  is  now  and  then 
guilty  of  an  intemperance  is  not  to  be  called  a  drunkard; 
but  the  rule  of  polite  raillery,  is  to  speak  of  a  man's 
faults  as  if  you  loved  him.  Of  this  nature  is  what  was 
said  by  C/esar.  :  when  one  was  railing  with  an  uncourtly 
vehemence,  and  broke  out,  '  What  must  we  call  him 
who  was  taken  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife.?' 
C^SAR  ansuered  very  gravely,  "  A  careless  fellow." 
This  was  at  once  a  reprimand  for  speaking  of  a  crime 
which  in  those  days  had  not  the  abhorrence  attending 
it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that  all  intem- 
perate behaviour,  before  superiors,  loses  its  aim,  by  ac- 
cusing in  a  method  unfit  for  the  audience.  A  word  to 
the  wise.  All  I  mean  here  to  say  to  you  is,  That  the 
most  free  person  of  quality  can  go  no  further  than  being 
a  kind  woman  ;  and  you  should  never  say  of  a  man  of 
figure  worse,  than  that  he  knows  the  world. 
I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

FRANCIS  COURTLY.' 

X  2  MR. 
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MR.  SPfXTATOR, 

'I  AM  a  woman  of  an  unspotted  reputation,  and  know 
nothing  I  have  ever  done  which  should  encourage  such 
insolence  ;  but  here  was  one  the  other  day,  and  he 
was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  too,  who  took  the  liberty 
to  ncime  the  woids,  lusfy  fcHow,*  in  my  presence.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  resent  it  in  behalf  of, 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

celia: 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  You  lately  put  out  a  dreadful  paper,  wherein  you 
promise  a  full  acccunt  of  tb.e  state  of  Criminal  Love; 
and  call  all  the  iair  who  have  transgressed  in  that  kind 
by  one  \ery  rude  name  which  I  do  not  caie  to  repeat : 
but  I  desire  to  know  of  you  whether  I  r.m  or  am  not  one 
of  those  ?  M}'^  case  is  as  follows.  I  am  kept  by  an  old 
bachelor  who  took  me  so  young,  that  I  know  not  how 
he  came  by  me.  He  is  a  Bencher  of  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  a  very  gay,  healthy  old  man  ;  which  is  a  very 
lucky  thing  for  him,  who  has  been,  he  tells  me,  a 
scowrer,  a  scan~perer,  a  breaker  of  windows,  and  invader 
of  constables,' in  the  days  of  yore,  when  all  dominion 
ended  with  the  day,  and  males  and  females  met  helter 
skelter,  and  the  scowrers  drcfve  before  them  all  who 
pretended  to  keep  up  order  or  riile  to  the  interruptior) 
of  love  and  honour.  This  is  his  way  of  talk,  for  he  is 
very  gay  when  he  visits  me ;  but  as  his  former  know- 
ledge of  the  town  has  alarmed  him  into  an  invincible 

jealousy. 


*  Swift  srys,  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  In  the 
Court  of  Honour,  in  the  Tatler,  a  nice  lady  complains  of  two  per- 
sons, who  had  travelled  in  a  stage-coach  with  her,  and  put  her  in 
dreadful  confusion,  by  talking  of  linen.  The  gentlemen  were 
linen-drapers,  and  speaking  in  the  \say  of  their  business.  She, 
from  the  quickness  of  her  apprcheuiion  on  such  subjefls,  fancied 
the  conversation  to  be  indecent. 
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je.Tlousy,  he  keeps  me  in  a  pair  of  slippers,  neat  bodice, 
warm  petticoats,  and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets, 
after  a  manner,  he  s;.ys,  he  remembers,  I  am  not  mis- 
tress of  one  farthing  of  money,  but  have  all  necessaries 
provided  for  me,  under  the  guard  of  one  who  procured 
for  him  while  he  had  any  desires  to  gratify.  I  know 
nothing  of  a  vvenc  s  life,  but  the  reputation  of  .r :  I 
have  a  natural  voice,  and  a  pretty  untaught  step  in 
dancing.  His  manner  is  to  bring  an  old  fellow  who 
has  been  nis  servant  from  his  \  outii,  and  is  grey-headed. 
This  man  makes  on  the  violin  a  ce.tain  jiggi'h  noise 
to  which  I  dance,  and  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  him 
some  loose  air  that  has  more  ■varitoniitss  than  mu^ic  in 
it.  You  must  have  seen  a  strange  w.ndowed  house  near 
Hyde-Park,  wl.ich  is  so  built  that  no. one  can  iouk  out 
of  any  ot  the  i.partments  ;  my  roon.s  are  after  this  man- 
ner, and  I  never  see  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  persons  above  mentioned.  He  sends 
me  in  a.i  the  books,  pamphlets,  plays,  operas,  and  songs 
that  come  out ;  and  his  utmost  deiigiit  in  me,  as  a 
woman,  is  to  tiiJk  over  all  his  o.d  amours  m  my  pre- 
sence, to  piay  with  my  neck,  say  "  the  time  was,  '  give 
me  a  kiss,  and  bid  me  Le  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
of  my  guardian  (tae  above  mentioned  lady)  and  I  shall 
never  want.  The  truth  of  my  case  is,  1  suppose,  that  I 
was  educated  for  a  purpose  he  did  not  know  he  should 
be  unfit  for  when  I  came  to  years.  Now,  Sir,  what  I 
ask  of  you,  as  a  casuisr,  is  to  tell  me  how  far  in  these 
circumstances  I  am  innocent,  though  submissive;  he 
guiltj-,  though  impotent  ?  * 
I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 

PUCELLA.' 


*  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  fairer  subject  of  ridicule,  than  attempts 
at  wickedness,  without  the  power  of  being  actually  wicked. 
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TO  THE  MAN  CALLED  THE  SPECTATOR. 


FRIEND, 
*  Forasmuch  as  at  the  birth  of  thy  labour,  thou  didst 
promise,  upon  thy  word,   that  letting  alone  the  vani- 
ties that  do  abound,  thou  vvouldest  only  endeavour  to 
straighten  the  crooked   morals  of  this  ourBab^yion,  I 
gave    credit  to  thy  fair   speeches,   and    admitted    one 
of  thy  papers,  every  dsy,  save  Sunday,  into  my  hou.se, 
for  the  edification  of  my  daughter  Tabiiha,  and  to  the 
end  that  Susanna,  the  wife  of  ray  bosom,  might  profit 
thereby.     But  alas  !    my  friend,  I  find  that  thou  art  a 
liar,  and  that  the  truth  is  not  in  thee ;  else  why  didst 
thou,  in  a  paper  which  thou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make 
mention  of  those  vain  coverings  for  the  heads  of  our 
females,  which  thou  lovest  to  liken  unto  -tulips,  and 
which  are  lately  sprung  up  among  us  ?   Nay,  why  didst- 
thou  make   mention  of  them   in   such  a  seeming,  as  if 
thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  insomuch  that  my 
daughter  Tabitha  beginneth  to  wax  wanton,  and  to 
lust  after  these  foolish  vanities  ?    Surely  thou  didst  see 
with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh.   Verily,  therefore,  unless  thou 
dost  speedily  amend,  and  leave  off  following  thine  own 
imaginations,  I  will  leave  off  thee. 

*  Thy  friend  as  hereafter  thou  dost  demean  thyself, 

IIEZEKIAH  BROADBRIM' 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY     IJ,    IJll-li 


Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 


OVID.  MET.   LIB.  iv.  VCr.  428. 

It  is  lawful  to  learn  instriiflion  from  an  enemy." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  WOODEN  MADEMOISELLE. 

I  PRESUME  I  need  not  inform  the  polite  part  of  m)^ 
readers,  that  before  our  correspondence  with  France 
was  unhappily  inlerruptedby  the  war,  our  ladies  had  all 
their  r;-.shioii<!  from  thence;  which  the  miilners  took 
cr.re  to  furnish  them  with  by  means  of  a  jointed  baby, 
that  came  regularly  over  once  a  month,  habited  after  the 
manner  of  the  mo-t  eminent  toasts  in  Paris, 

1  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the  hottest  time 
of  the  war,  the  sex  made  several  efforts,  and  raised 
large  contributions  towards  the  importation  of  this 
wooden  7< fade m oisellc. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  set  out  was  lost  or  taken,  or 
whether  its  cargo  was  seized  on  by  the  officers  of  the  ■ 
custom-house  as  a  piece  of  contraband  goods,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  learn ;  it  is  however  certain,  that 
their  first  attempts  were  without  success,  to  the  no 
small  disappointment  of  our  whole  female  world;  but 
as  their  constancy  and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  can  never  be  sufficiently  commended, 
so  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in  spite  of  all  o;  position, 
they  have  at  length  carried  their  point,  of  wh.th  1  re- 
ceived advice  by  the  two  following  letters. 

X  4  MR. 
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MR.  SPECTATOR,  ^ 

*  I  AM  SO  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French,  that  1 
lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer,  because  he  neither 
spoke  that  tongue,  nor  dir.nk  claret.  I  have  long  be- 
wailed, in  secret,  the  calamities  of  my  sex  during  the 
war,  in  all  v^'hich  time  we  have  laboured  under  the  in- 
supportable inventions  of  English  tire-women,  who, 
though  they  sometimes  copy  indifferently  well,  can  never 
compose  with  that  gout  the)'  do  in  France. 

*  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more  seeing  a  model 
from  that  dear  country,  when  last  Sunday  I  overheard  a 
lady  in  the  next  pew  to  me  whisper  another,  that  at  the 
Seven  Stars,  in  King-street,  Covent-Garden,  there  was 
a  Mademoiselle  completely  dressed,  just  come  from  Paris. 

I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  over, 
having  learnt  the  milliner's  gddresse,  I  went  dire6lly  to 
her  house  in  King-street,  but  was  told  that  the  French 
Jad\  was  at  a  person  of  quality's  in  Pall-mall,  and  would 
not  be  b;<ck  again  until  very  late  that  night.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  renew  my  visit  very  early  this 
morning,  and  had  then  a  full  view  of  the  dear  moppet 
from  htfad  to  foot. 

*  You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  Sir,  how  ridiculously  I 
find  we  have  all  been  trussed  up  during  the  war,  and 
how  infinitely  the  French  dress  excells  ours, 

'  The  mantua  has  no  leads  in  the  sleeves,  and  I  hope 
we  are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies,  so  as  to  want 
that  kind  of  ballast;  the  petticoat  has  no  whalebone, 
but  sits  with  an  air  altogether  gallant  and  degage  :  the 
coiffure  is  inexpressibly  pretty,  and  in  short,  the  whole 
dress  has  a  thousand  beauties  in  it,  wiiich  I  would  not 
have  as  yet  made  too  public. 

*  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this  notice,  that 
you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my  appearing  a  la  mode  dc 
Paris  on  the  next  birth  night. 

I  am,  Si  15, 

Your  humble  servant, 

TERAMINTA.' 
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Within  an  hour  after  I  had  lead  this  letter,  I  received 
anqther  from  the  owner  of  the,  puppet. 


SIR, 

*  On  Saturday  last,  bein^  the  rath  instant,  there  ar- 
rived at  my  house  in  King-Street,  Covent-Garden,  a 
French  baby  for  the  year  .'712.  I  have  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  (  elebiated  tire- 
women and  mantua-makers  in  Paris,  and  do  not  find 
that  I  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry  for  the  expence  I 
have  been  at  in  her  clothes  and  importation:  however, 
as  I  know  no  person  who  is  so  good  a  judge  of  diess  as 
yourself,  if  you  piease  to  call  at  my  house  in  your  way 
to  the  city,  and  take  a  view  of  her,  I  promise  tu  amend 
whatever  you  shall  disapprove  in  your  next  paper,  be- 
fore I  exhibit  her  as  a  pattern  to  the  public. 
I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  admirer. 
And  most  obedient  servant, 
BETTY  CROCKS,  stitch: 


As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  reason  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  countryvv'omen,  and  had  much  rather  pre- 
vent faults  than  find  them,  I  went  u.st  ni^ht  to  the 
house  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Ciioss-srircH.  A? 
soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop,  who,  I  suppose, 
was  prepared  for  my  comiuT,  without  asking  me  any 
questions,  introduced  me  to  the  little  damsel,  and  ran 
away  to  call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry  coloured  gown 
and  petticoat,  with  a  short  working  apron  over  it,  which 
discovered  her  shape  to  the  most  advantage.  Her  hair 
was  cut  and  divided  very  prettily,  with  several  ribbons 
stuck  up  and  down  in  it.     The  milliner  assured  me, 

that 
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that  her  complexion  was  such  as  was  worn  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  best  fashion  in  Paris.  Her  head  was  ex- 
tremely hij^h,  on  which  subject  having  long  since  de- 
clared my  sentiments,  I  sha!!  saj'  nothing  mure  to  it  at 
present.  I  was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she  wore 
on  her  breast,  which  1  c.nnot  suppose  is  placed  there 
with  any  good  design. 

Her  necklace  w^.s  of  an  immoderate  length,  being 
tied  before  in  such  2  manner,  that  the  two  ends  hung 
down  to  her  girdle-  but  wiiether  these  supply  t!)e  pl-^ice 
of  Iclssing-strings  in  our  enemy's  country,  and  whether 
our  British  ladies  have  any  occasion  for  them,  I  shall 
leave  to  their  serious  considerat'on. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of  her  dress,  as 
I  was  takin;;  a  view  of  it  altogether,  the  shop-mnid, 
who  is  a  pert  wench,  told  me  that  Mademoiselle  had 
something  very  curious  in  the  tyirg  of  her  garters  ; 
but  as  I  pay  a  due  respeft  even  to  a  pair  of  sticks  when 
thev  are  under  petticoats,  I  d'd  not  examine  into  that 
particular. 

Upon  the  whole  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more  so,  because 
she  was  not  talkative,  a  quality  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  rest  of  her  countrywomen. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner  farther  in- 
formed me,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  watch-niaker, 
who  was  her  neighboir,  and  the  in;^enious  Mr.  Powel, 
she  hnd  also  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by  the 
help  of  several  little  springs  to  be  wound  up  within  it, 
could  move  :ill  its  limbs,  and  that  she  had  sent  it  over  to 
her  corre^pondtnt  in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various 
leanings  and  bendings  of  the  head,  the  risings  of  the 
bosom,  the  curtsey  and  lecuveiy,  the  genteel  trip,  and 
the  agreeable  jet,  as  tuey  are  all  now  pradtised  at  the 
Court  of  France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  depend  upon 

havino-  my  encouragement  as  soon  as  it  arrived  ;  but  as 

this  was  a  petition  of  too  great  importance  to  be  an- 

.,  swered 
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swered  extempore,  I  left  her  without  a  reply,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Will  Honeycome's  lodgings, 
without  whose  advice  I  never  communicate  any  thing  to 
the  public  of  this  nature.* 

X. 


*  Swi  FT  ofren  find-  fault  with  the  Spectator,  for  making 
women,  ilieir  concen.s  and  dress,  so  frequently  the  subjctl  of  hii 
,  speculations. 
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N°-    278. 


rR  IDAY,   JANUARY    15,  1711-ie. 


-Strmones  ego  mallem 


Repentes  per  humum— — — — — 

HOR.   I  TV.  ii.   259. 

"  I  prefer  writing  en  subjeifts  of  common  life." 


A    LETTER    FROM    A    LADY    ASKI^'G  ADVICE    ABOUT    THE 
CHOICE  OF  A  HUSBAND   AFTER  SHE  WAS  MARRIED,  &C. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 
SIR, 

*  1  OUR  having  done  considerable  services  in  this  great 
city,  by  reftifying  the  disorders  of  families,  and  several 
wives  having  preferred  your  advice  and  dired;ions  to 
those  of  their  husbands,  emboldens  me  to  apply  to  you 
at  this  time.  I  am  a  shop-keeper,  and  though  but  a 
young  man,  I  find  by  experience  that  nothing  but  the 
utmost  diligence  both  of  husband  and  wife  (among 
trading  people)  can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolerable  order. 
My  wife,  at  the  beginning  of  our  establishment,  shewed 
herself  very  assisting  to  me  in  my  business  as  much  as 
cou.d  lie  in  her  way,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it 
was  with  her  inclination  ;  but  of  late  she  has  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  schoolman,  who  values  himself  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  entertains 
her  frequently  in  the  shop  with  discourses  of  the  beau- 
ties and  excellencies  of  that  language;  and  repeats  to 
her  several  passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets,  wherein 
he  tells  her  there  is  unspeakable  harmony  and  agreeable 
eounds  that  all  other  languages  are  wholly  unacquainted 
2  with. 
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with.  He  lias  so  infatuated  her  with  his  jargon,  that 
instead  of  using  her  former  diligence  in  the  shop,  she 
now  negledls  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  tutor  in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of 
Greek,  which  she  vents  upon  all  bccasions.  She  told 
me  some  days  ago,  that  whereas  I  use  some  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  my  shop,  she  advised  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern  to  have  them  chan-red  into  Greek,  it 
being  a  language  less  understood,  vvoiild  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  mystery  of  my  profession  ;  that  our 
good  friend  would  be  assisting  to  us  in  this  work  ;  and 
that  a  certain  faculty  of  gentlemen  would  find  them- 
selves so  much  obliged  to  me,  that  thej-  would  infalli- 
bly make  my  fortune.  In  short,  her  frequent  impor- 
tunities upon  thiS,  and  other  impertinencies  of  the  like 
nature,  make  me  very  uneasy  ;  and  if  your  remonstrances 
h::ve  no  more  effedl  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure  her  a  settle- 
ment at  Oxford  with  her  tutor,  for  she  is  alre:^dy  too 
mad  for  Bedlam.  Now  Sir,  ycu  see  the  danger  my 
family  is  exposed  to,  and  the  likelihood  of  my  wife's 
becoming  both  troublesome  and  useless,  unless  her  read- 
ing Herself  in  your  paper-may  make  her  refiedl.  She  is 
so  very  learned  that  I  cannot  pretend  b)^  word  of  mou'h 
to  argue  with  her.  She  laughed  out  at  3^onr  ending  a 
paper  in  Greek,*  and  said  it  was  a  hirt  to  v  omen  of 
literature,  and  very  civil  not  to  translate  it  to  expose 
them  to  the  vulgar.     You  see  how  it  is  with, 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant.' 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  If  you  have  that  humanity  and  compapsion  in  your 
nature  that  you  take  such  pains  to  make  one  ihink  you 
have,  you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a  distressed 

daiTTsel, 

*  No.  265. 
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damsel,  who  intends  to  be  determined  by  your  judg- 
ment n  a  mattt-r  oi'  great  importance  to  her  You  must 
know  then,  thtie  is  an  agreeable  young  fellow,  to 
whose  person,  wit,  and  humour  no  body  makes  any  ob- 
jection, that  pretends  to  have  been  long  in  love  with 
me.  To  this  I  mu'st  addj  (whether  it  proceeds  from 
the  vanity  of  my  nature,  or  the  seeming  smcerity  of 
my  lover,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say)  that  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  has  a  real  vaiue  for  me  ;  which,  if  true,  you 
will  allow  may  justly  augment  Ins  merit  with  his  mis- 
tress. In  short,  1  am  so  sensible  of  his  good  qualities, 
and  what  I  owe  to  his  passion,  that  1  think  I  could  sooner 
resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty  to  him  than  any  body 
else,  v;ere  there  nut  an  objedtion  to  be  made  to  his  for- 
tunes, in  regard  they  do  not  answer  the  utmost  mine 
may  expeft,  awd  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  me  from 
undergoing  the  reproachful  phrase,  so  commonly  used. 
That  she  has  played  the  fool.  Now,  though  I  am  one 
of  those  few  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  diamonds, 
and  a  coxcomb,  3  et  since  such  opposite  notions  frojm 
min«  prevail  in  the  world,  even  amongst  the  best,  and 
such  as  are  esteemed  the  most  prudent  people,  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  resolve  upon  incuiiiug  the  censure 
of  those  wise  folks,  which  1  am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if 
when  I  enter  into  a  married  state,  I  discover  a  thought 
beyond  that  of  equalling,  if  not  adv'ancing  my  fortunes. 
Under  tliis  difficulty  1  now  labour,  not  being  in  the 
least  determined  whether  I  shall  be  governed  by  the 
vain  world,  and  the  frequent  examples  I  meet  with,  or 
heaiken  to  the  voice  of  my  lover,  and  the  motions  I 
find  in  my  benrt  in  favoir  of  him.  Sir,  your  opinion 
and  advice  in  t.iis  affi.r  is  the  only  thing  I  know  can 
turn  the  balaiice ;  and  which  I  earnestly  int'eat  I 
may  receive  soon  :  for  until  I  have  your  thoughts 
upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to  give  my  swain  a  final 
discharge. 

Besides  the  ;  a:ticular  obligation  you  will  lay  on  me, 
by  giving  this  subject  room  in  one  of  your  papers,  it 

is 
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is  possible  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  others  of  my  sex, 
who  will  be  as  grateful  for  the  favour  as. 
Sir, 

Your  humble   servant, 

FLORINDA.' 


*  p.  s.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  married  to  him  al- 
ready, but  pray  say  something  to  justify  me.' 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  You  will  forgive  us  professors  of  Music  if  we  make 
a  second  application  to  you,  in  order  to  promote  our 
design  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of  music  in  York- 
Buildings.  It  is  industriously  insinuated  that  our  in- 
tention is  to  destroy  Operas  in  general,  but  we  beg  of 
you  to  insert  this  piarn  explanation  of  ourselves  in  your 
paper.  Our  purpose  is  only  to  improve  our  circum- 
stances, by  improving  the  art  which  we  profess.  We 
see  it  utterly  destroyed  at  present,  and  as  we  were  the 
persons  who  introduced  Operas,  we  think  it  a  ground- 
less imputation  that  we  should  set  up  against  the  Opera 
itself.  What  we  pretend  to  assert  is.  That  the  songs 
of  different  authors,  injudiciously  put  together,  and  a 
foreign  tone  and  manner  which  are  expefted  in  every 
thing  now  performed  amongst  us,  has  put  Music  itself 
to  a  stand ;  insomuch  that  the  ears  of  the  people  can- 
not now  be  entertained  with  any  thing  but  what  has  an 
impertinent  gaiety,  without  any  just  spirit,  or  a  lan- 
guishment  of  notes,  without  any  passion,  or  common 
sense.  We  hope  those  persons  of  sense  and  quality 
■who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  subscribe,  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  their  patronage  towards  uS;  and  not  re- 
ceive impressions  that  patronising  us  is  being  for  or 
against  the  Opera,  but  truly  promoting  their  own  di- 
version 
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version  in  a  more  just  and  elegant  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  performed. 

We  are. 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

THOMAS  CLAYTON, 
SICOLIKO  HAYM, 
CHARLES  DIEUPART: 

'  There  will  be  no   performances  in  York-Buildings 
until  after  that  of  the  subscription.' 

T, 
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N°-  279. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY     ig,     I7II-I2. 


Redere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

HOR.    ARS   POET.VER.    316. 

"  He  knows  what  suits  each  character." 


SENTIMENTS. 


We  have  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  Fable 
and  Charr,6lers  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  The  parts 
which  remain  to  be  considered,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle's method,  arethe  Sentiments  and  the  Language.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must  advertise  my 
reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
my  general  reflexions  on  these  four  several  heads,  to 
give  particular  instances  out  of  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  us,  of  beauties  and  imperfeftions  which  may  be 
observed  under  each  of  them,  as  also  of  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look 
upon  it  as  imperfect,  before  he  has  seen  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it. 

The  Sentiments  in  an  Epic  Poem  are  the  thoughts  and 
behaviour  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons 
whom  he  introduces,  and  are  just  when  they  are  con- 
formsible  to  the  charafters  of  the  several  persons.*  The 
Sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to  things  as  well  as 

VOL.  IV.  Y  persons, 


*  In  the  Epopee,  Fif. iding,  Miss  Burney,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  as  'hey  all  excell  in  Charat^er,  so  are  they  very  happy  in 
th-  adaptation  of  sent-  .erit  to  character.  On  hearing  any  of  theit 
sentiments,  a  reidev,  acq  jainted  -with  the  charaflers,  will  immedi- 
ately perceive  by  whom  the  sentiments  are  uttered. 
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persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  subject.  If,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  di- 
minish, to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any 
other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the  senti- 
ments he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for  those  ends.  Ho- 
mer is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to  this 
particular,  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
though  at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  treated  this 
great  poet  with  candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age, 
and  not  of  Homek,  if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in  some 
of  his  sentiments,  which  now  appears  in  the  works  of 
men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Besides,  if  there  are 
blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there 
are  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
meanness  of  some  of  his  sentiinents,  there  are  none  who 
could  have  risen  up  to  the  greatness  of  others.  Virgil 
has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  sentiments. 
Milton  shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  particular: 
nor  must  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  his 
honour  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  introduced 
persons  whose  charaders  are  commonly  known  among 
men,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or 
in  ordinary  conversation.  Milton's  chara6ters,  most 
of  them  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be  formed  purely 
by  his  own  invention.  It  shews  a  greater  genius  in 
Shakespeare  tohave  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hot- 
spur or  Julius  C^sar  :  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out 
of  his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have 
been  formed  upon  tradition,  history,  and  observation. 
It  was  much  easier,  therefore,  for  Homer  to  find  proper 
sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Grecian  Generals,  than 
for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with  pro- 
per charaders,  and  inspire  them  vi'ith  a  variety  of  senti- 
ments. The  loves  of  Dido  and  tEneas  are  only  copies 
of  what  has  passed  between  other  persons.  Adam  and 
I  Eve, 
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Eve,  before  the  fall,  are  a  different  species  from  that  of 
mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them  ;  and  none  but 
a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention,  and  the  most 
exquisite  judgment,  could  have  filled  their  conversation 
and  behaviour  with  so  many  apt  circumstances  during 
their  state  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  Epic  Poem  to  be  filled  with 
such  thoughts  as  are  naUiral,  unless  it  abound  also 
with  such  as  are  sublime.  Virgil,  in  this  particular,  falls 
short  of  Homer.  He  has  not,  indeed,  so  many  thoughts 
that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at  the  same  time  has  not  so 
many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very  astonishing  senti- 
ments, where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius;  but  seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he 
does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing 
excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.*  There 
are  others  of  the  moderns,  who  rival  him  in  every  other 
part  of  his  poetry ;  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  senti- 
ments he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both  modern  and 
Y  2  ancient, 


*  "  Milton's  great  and  d'stiriguishing  excellence,"  says  Dr. 
Blair,  '*  is  sublimity.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  excellsHoMEic; 
as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving  Vi  rgi  l,  and  every  other  poet, 
far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Paradise  Lost  are  continued  instances  of  the  highest  sublime. 
The  prospett  of  Hell  and  of  the  fallen  host,  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  ot  Satan,  and  the  consultation  of  the  internal  Chiefs, 
and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world, 
discover  the  most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  the  conception  of 
any  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particu- 
larly in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  pans  of  that 
book  are  censurable,  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  ef- 
fect of  their  artillery,  fo  m  an  intolerable  blemish.  1\Iilton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  ol  Homer  .  Home  r's 
is  generally  accompanied  with  impetuosity;  Milton  possesses 
more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grajideur.  Homer  warms  and  hur- 
ries us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  elevation.  Ho- 
mer's sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of  actions ;  Mil- 
ton's, in  diat  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objefts," 
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ancient,  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater  ideas, 
than  those  which  he  has  laid  together,  in  his  first,  se- 
cond, and  sixth  hooks.  The  seventh,  which  describes 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sub- 
lime, though  not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  nor,  consequently,  so  perfeft  in  the  Epic 
way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less  action.  Let 
the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  ob- 
served on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find 
parallels  for  most  of  them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as  there 
are  two  kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and  the  sublime, 
which  are  always  to  be  pursued  in  an  Heroic  Poem,  there 
are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  The  first  are  such  as  are  affected  and  unnatural ; 
the  second  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  first 
kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing  that  is 
like  them  in.  Virgil.  He  has  none  of  those  trifling 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with 
in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan, 
none  of  the  swelling  sentiments  which  sre  so  frequent 
in  Statius  and  Claudian,  none  of  those  mixed  embel- 
lishments of  Tasso.  Every  thing  is  just  and  natural. 
His  sentiments  shew,  that  he  had  a  perfedt  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was 
the  most  proper  to  afFeft  it. 

Mr.  DrydEn  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may  here- 
after take  notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's  way  of 
thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  translation  he  has 
given  us  of  the-^«^/W.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer 
any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above-mentioned,  which 
were,  indeed,  the  false  refinements  of  latter  ages.  Mil- 
ton, it  must  be  confest,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  respeft, 
as  I  shall  shew  more  at  large  in  another  paper;  though, 
considering  how  all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Wfjt  were  infected  With  this  wrong  way  of  thinking, 
he  is  rather  to  he  admired  that  he  did  not  give  more 

into 
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into  it,  than  that  he  did  scmetimes  comply  with  the 
vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much  among  mo- 
dern writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural,  which  are 
low  and  groveling,  an  Epic  Poet  should  not  only  avoid 
such  sentiments  as  iire  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also 
such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  las  opened  a 
great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delicacy  than 
greatness  of  genius,  by  the  homeliness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments.  But  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather 
to  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  to  which  I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  de- 
scribed, than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine  poet. 
ZoiLUs,  among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Pekrault, 
among  the  moderns,  pushed  their  ridicule  very  far  upon 
him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There  is  no 
blemish  to  be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  a  very  few  in  ATilton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of 
thought  in  Homer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  compare  it 
with  an  instance  of  the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and 
MiLTOM.  Sentiments  which  raise  laughter,  can  very 
seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an  Heroic 
Poem,  whose  bjsiness  it  is  to  excite  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  chara6ters  of 
Vulcan  and  Thersiies,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has 
been  observed  to  have  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character, 
and  to  have  depart;  d  from  that  serious  air  which  seems  es- 
sential to  the  magnificence. of  an  Epic  Poem.  I  remem- 
ber but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  ^Eneid,  which  rises  in  the 
fifth  book,  upon  Moncetes,  where  he  is  represented  as 
thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock.  But 
this  piece  of  math  is  so  well-timed,  that  the  severest 
f  ritic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  for  it  is  in  the 
book  of  games  and  diversions,  where  the  reader's  mind 
may  be  supposed  sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  enter- 
tainment.     The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise 

Y  3  Los 
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Lost,  is,  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described  as  rallying 
the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new-invented  artil- 
lery. This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  excep- 
tionable in  the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothuig  else  but  a 
string  of  puns,  and  those  too,  very  indifferent  ones. 

— — — "  Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. 

"  O,  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  viftors  proud? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we, 

To  entertain  them  fair,  with  open  front 

And  breast,  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 

Of  composition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  minds, 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell 

As  they  would  dance  :  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 

Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild  :  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offered  peace ;  but  I  suppose 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

"  To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood. 

Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 

Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home  j 

Such  as  we  might  perceive,  amus'd  them  all, 

And  stumbled  many  ;  who  receives  them  right, 

Had  need  from  head  to  foot,  well  understand; 

Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides, 

They  shew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 
"  So  they,  among  themselves,  in  pleasant  vein 

Stood  scoffing" 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl.  1.  609.  &c. 
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MONDAY,    JANUARY   21,   IJll-li 


Principibus  placuisse  viiis  non  ultima  laus  est. 

HOR.     I     EP.    Xvli.     35, 

"  To  please  the  great  is  not  the  smallest  praise." 


THE    DESIRE    OF    PLEASING. 


The  Desire  of  Pleasing  makes  a  man  agreeable  or  un- 
welcome to  those  with  whom  he  converses,  according 
to  the  motive  from  which  that  inclination  appears  to 
flow.*  If  your  concern  for  pleasing  others  arises  from 
an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fails  of  success  ;  if  from 
?L  vanity  to  excel,  its  disappointment  is  no  less  certain. 
What  we  call  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  endowed 
with  the  natural  bent  to  do  acceptable  things  from  a  de- 
light he  takes  in  them  merely  as  such  ;  and  the  afFe6tation 
of  that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop.  Under  these 
leaders  one  may  draw  up  all  those  who  make  any  man- 
ner of  figure,  except  in  dumb  show.  A  rational  and 
select  conversation  is  composed  of  persons,  who  have 
the  talent  of  pleasing  with  delicacy  of  sentiments  flow- 
ing from  habitual  chastity  of  thought ;  but  mixt  com- 
pany is  frequntly  made  up  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  and 
is  usually  pestered  with  constrained,  obscene,  and  pain- 
ful witticisms.  Now  and  then  j'ou  meet  with  a  man 
so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing,  that  it  is  po  matter  what 
Y  4  he 


*FiF.  LDiNG,  speaking  of  one  of  his  personages,  (Mrs.  Mil  LE  r) 
says,  "  she  had  ihat  desire  of  pleasing,  which  may  be  called  the 
happiest  of  all  desires, — in  this,  that  it  scarce  ever  fails  of  attaining 
its  ends,  when  not  disgraced  by  uH'ctlation." 
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he  is  doing  or  saying,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  need  be 
no  manner  of  importance  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon 
every  body  who  hears  or  beholds  him.  This  felicity  is 
not  the  gift  of  nature  only,  but  must  be  attended  with 
happy  circumstances,  which  jdd  a  dignity  to  the  familiar 
behaviour  which  distinguishes  him  whom  we  calf  an 
agreeable  man.  It  is  from  this  that  every  body  loves 
and  esteems  Polycaupus,  He  is  in  the  viguur  of  his 
age  and  the  gaiety  of  life,  but  has  passed  through  very 
conspicuous  scenes  in  it ;  though  no  soldier,  he  has 
shared  the  danger,  and  ai5led  with  great  gallantry  and 
generosity  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle.  To  have  those 
qualities  which.only  make  other  men  conspicuous  in  the 
world  as  it  were  supernumerary  to  him,  is  a  circumstance 
which  gives  weight  to  his  most  indifferent  aftions  ;  for 
as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash  to  a  trader,  so  is  ac- 
knowledged merit  immediate  distindlion,  and  serves  in 
the  place  of  equipage  to  a  gentleman.  This  renders 
PoLYCARPUs  graceful  in  mirth,  important  in  business, 
and  regarded  with  love  in  every  ordinary  occurrence. 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  charadlers  which  have  such  par- 
ticular recommendations  to  our  hearts,  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  rather  to  the  methods  of  pleasing,  which  must 
carry  men  through  the  world  who  cannot  pretend  to 
such  advantages.  Falling  in  with  the  particular  humour 
or  manner  of  one  above  you,  abstrafte'dfrom  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  good  l-><ehavior.r,  is  the  life  of  a  slave.  A 
parasite  differs  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  servant,  but 
that  the  footman  hires  himself  for  bodily  labour,  sub- 
je6ted  to  go  and  come  at  the  will  of  his  master,  but  the 
other  gives  up  his  very  soul :  he  is  prostituted  to  speak, 
and  professes  to  think  after  the  mode  of  him  whom  he 
courts.  This  serviti-.de  to  a  patron,  in  an  honest  nature, 
would  be  more  grievous  than  that  of  wearing  his  livery ; 
therefore  we  will  speak  of  those  methods  only  which 
are  worthy  and  ingenuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  those  above  you 
or  below  you,  seems  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  opinion 

they 
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they  have  of  your  sincerity.  This  quality  is  to  attend 
the  agreeable  man  in  all  the  adtions  of  his  life;  and  I 
think  there  need  no  more  be  said  in  honour  of  it,  than 
that  it  is  what  forces  the  approbation  even  of  your  op- 
ponents. The  guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge 
who  with  justice  pronounces  against  him  the  sentence  of" 
death  itself.  The  author  of  the  sentence  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  life,  and 
passed  his  own  in  company  the  most  agreeable  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  Augustus  lived  amongst  his  friends 
as  if  he  had  his  fortune  to  make  in  his  own  court. 
Candour  and  affability,  accompanied  with  as  much  pov/er 
as  ever  mortal  was  vested  with,  were  what  made  him  in 
the  utmost  manner  agreeable  among  a  set  of  admirable 
men,  who  had  thoughts  too  high  for  ambition,  and 
views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what  he  could  give 
them  in  the  disposal  of  an  empire,  without  the  pleasures 
of  their  mutual  conversation.  A  certain  unanimity  of  taste 
and  judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of  the  same  order 
in  the  species,  was  the  band  of  this  society ;  and  the 
Emperor  assumed  no  figure  in  it,  but  what  he  thought 
was  his  due  from  his  private  talents  and  qualifications,  as 
they  contributed  to  advance  the  pleasures  and  senti- 
ments of  the  company. 

Cunhing  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  are  but  half 
virtuous,  or  half  wise,  are  incapable  of  tasting  the  re- 
fined pleasure  of  such  an  equal  company  as  could  wholly 
exclude  the  regard  of  fortune  in  their  conversations. — . 
Horace,  in  the  discourse  from  whence  I  take  the  hint 
of  the  present  speculation,  lays  down  excellent  rules 
for  condu6l  in  conversation  with  men  of  power  ;  but  he 
speaks  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need  of  such  an 
application  for  any  thing  which  related  to  himself.  It 
shews  he  understood  what  it  was  to  be  a  skilful  courtier, 
b}'  just  admonitions  against  importunitj',  and  shewing 
how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly  of  your  own 
wants.  There  is  indeed  something  so  snameless  in 
taking  all  opportunities  to  speak  of  your  own  artairs, 

that 
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that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  towards  him  on  whom  he  de- 
pends, fares  like  the  beggar  who  exposes  his  sores, 
which  instead  of  moving  compassion  makes  the  man  he 
begs  of  turn  away  from  the  obje6t. 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but  I  remember, 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  an  honest  fellow,  who  so  justly 
understood  how  disagreeable  the  mention  or  appearance 
of  his  wants  would  make  him,  that  I  have  often  refledled 
upon  him  as  a  counterpart  of  Irus,  whom  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned.*  This  man,  whom  I  have  missed 
for  some  j^ears  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was  some 
way  employed  about  the  army,  made  it  a  maxim,  That 
good  wigs,  delicate  linen,  and  a  chearful  air,  were  to  a 
poor  dependent  the  same  that  working  tools  are  to  a 
poor  artificer.  It  was  no  small  entertainment  to  me, 
who  knew  his  circumstances,  to  see  him  who  had  fasted 
two  days,  attribute  the  thinness  they  told  him  of,  to  the 
violence  of  some  gallantries  he  had  lately  been  guilty  of. 
The  skilful  dissembler  carried  this  on  with  the  utmost 
address ;  and  if  any  suspected  his  affairs  were  narrow,  it 
was  attributed  to  indulging  himself  in  some  fashionable 
vice  rather  than  irreproachable  poverty,  which  saved 
his  credit  with  those  on  whom  he  depended. 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as  you 
can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for  come  rather  as  a  favour 
from  your  patron  than  claim  from  you.  But  I  am  here 
prating  of  what  is  the  method  of  pleasing  so  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  world,  when  there  are  crowds  who  have,  in 
city,  town,  court,  and  country,  arrived  to  considerable 
acquisitions,  and  j'et  seem  incapable  of  acting  in  any 
constant  tenour  of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from  one  suc- 
cessful error  to  another :  therefore  I  think  I  may  shor- 
ten this  enquiry  after  the  method  of  pleasing;  and  as  the 
old  beau  said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  "  Pray,  Jack,  be 
2  fine  gentleman  ;  "  so  may  1  to  my  reader,  abridge  my 
instructions,  and  finish  the  Art  of  Pleasing  in  a  word, 
«*  Be  rich." 

T. 
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Pectoribus  inhlans  spirantia  consulil  exta. 

VIRG.  ^N.  iv.  64, 
"  Of  viiflims  eagerly  Intent,  consults 
•'  Their  breathing  entrails." 


DISSECTION  OF  A  COQUETTE  S  HEART. 


Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissc^ion 
of  a  Bean's  Head,  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on 
that  occasion  ;  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise, 
enter  upon  the  dissedlion  of  a  Coquette's  Heart,  and  com- 
municate to  the  public  such  particularities  as  we  observed 
in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had 
not  I  been  put  in  mind  of  my  premise  by  several  of  my 
unknown  corre.<-pondents,  who  are  very  importunate 
with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  Coquette,  as  I  have 
already  done  of  the  Beau.  It  is  therefore  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  exa(5t  relation  of  it,  which  I  shall  enter  upon 
without  farther  prefiice. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary 
disseftion,  told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art 
more  difficult  than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  a  Coquette^ 
by  reason  of  the  m;;ny  hibynnths  and  recesses  which  are 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  v>hich  do  lioUppeariu  the  heart  of 
any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  Hist  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium, 

or 
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or  outward  case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  atten- 
tively; and  by  the  help  of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it 
millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and  arrows, 
that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward 
coat ;  though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice, 
by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  in- 
ward substance. 

Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  this  pericar- 
dium,  or  case  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddish 
liquor,  supposed  to  be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  ex- 
hale out  of  the  heart,  and,  being  stopt  here,  are  con- 
densed into  this  watery  substance.  Upon  examining  this 
liquor,  we  found  that  it  had  in  it  all  the  qualities  of 
that  spirit  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to 
shew  the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  1  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  com- 
pany assured  us  he  himself  had  made  with  this  liquor, 
which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a 
Coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  disse<5led.  He  affirmed 
to  us,  that  he  had  actually  inclosed  it  in  a  small  tube 
made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  in- 
stead of  acquainting  him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  shewed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons 
who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed 
also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers, 
an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves  ;  and 
that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy 
pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  came  into  his 
house.*  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liquor 
mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon 
his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew 
very  well  by  this  invention  whenever  he  had  a  man  of 
sense,  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Having 


*  A  Coquette's  estimate  of  perfcClions  and  defefts,  Is  admirably 
exposed  in  this  passage. 
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Having  cleared  away  the  pericardiui7i,  or  the  case,  and 
liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself. — 
The  outward  surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and 
the  mucro,  or  point,  so  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  en- 
deavouring to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fin- 
gers like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intri- 
cate and  perplexed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found 
in  other  hearts ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  heart  was 
wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  must  have 
had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions,  whilst  it  was 
employed  in  its  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observable,  namely,  that 
upon  examining  all  the  vessels  which  came  into  it,  or 
issued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  discover  any  communication 
that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  several 
of  those  little  nerves  in  the  heart  which  are  affedled  by 
the  sentiments  of  love,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  did 
not  descend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain,  but  from 
the  muscles  which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be 
extremely'  light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which 
I  did  not  wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside 
of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities  running  one 
within  another,  as  our  historians  describe  the  apartments 
of  Rosamond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hollows 
were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I 
shall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall 
therefore  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost, 
which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  micro- 
scopes to  it,  appeared  to  be  ajiame  coloured  hood. 

We  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when 
living,  received  the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love 
to  her,  and  did  not  only  give  each  of  them  encourage- 
ment, but  made  every  one  she  conversed  with  believe 
that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  kindness  ;  for 
which  reason  we  expe(^ed  to  have  seen  the  impression 

of 
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of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  fold- 
ings of  the  heart ;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single 
print  of  this  nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into 
the  very  core  and  center  of  it.  We  there  observed  a 
little  figure,  which,  upon  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner.  The  more  I 
looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  face 
before,  but  could  not  possibly  recolle6l  either  the  place 
or  time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
examined  this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  shewed 
us  plainly  by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns 
of  its  features,  that  the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceased  Beau, 
whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  last  Tuesday's 
paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  disseftion,  we  resolved 
to  make  an  experiment  of  tiie  heart,  not  being  able  to 
determine  among  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance, 
which  differed  in  so  many  particulars  from  that  in  the 
heart  of  other  females.  Accordingly  we  laid  it  into  a 
pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a  certain 
salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in 
the  midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or 
so  much  as  singed.* 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phaenomenon,  and 
standing  round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most 
prodigious  sigh  or  rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once 
in  smoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary  noise,  which  me- 
thought  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a  cannon,  pro- 
duced such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated 
the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad 
awake. 

L. 

*  Coquetry  often  arises  fiom  coldness  of  constitution. 
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-— — Spes  incerta  futuii. 

viRG.  .'EN.  viii.  5S0. 
'*  Hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  laid." 


UNCERTAINTY    OF    FUTURITY. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  that  every  man  is  full  of  com- 
plaints, and  constantly  uttering  sentences  against  the 
fickleness  of  fortune,  when  people  generally  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  calamities  they  fall  into,  and  are  con- 
stantly heaping  up  matter  for  their  own  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  That  which  produces  the  greatest 
part  of  the  delusions  of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which 
people  indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to  themselves, 
that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fantastical  advantages 
which  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  should  ever  have 
arrived  to  them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  calculating 
their  happiness,  they  often  mourn  with  real  affliction 
for  imaginary  losses.  When  I  am  talking  of  this  un- 
happy way  of  accounting  for  ourselves,  I  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  a  particular  set  of  people,  who,  in  their 
own  favour,  resolve  every  thing  that  is  possible  into 
what  is  probable,  and  then  reckon  on  that  probability 
as  on  what  must  certainly  happen.  Will  Honey- 
comb, upon  my  observing  him  looking  on  a  lady  with 
some  particular  attention,  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
great  distresses  which  had  laid  waste  that  her  very  fine 
face,  and  had  given  an  air  of  melancholy  to  a  very 

agreeable 
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agreeable  person.  That  lady,  and  a  couple  of  sisters  of 
ber's,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  greatest 
fortunes  about  town;  but  without  having  any  loss  by 
bad  tenants,  by  bad  securities,  or  any  damage  by  sea  or 
land,  are  reduced  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  They 
were  at  that  time  the  most  inaccessible  haughty  beauties 
in  town  ;  and  their  pretensions  to  take  upon  them  at  that 
unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the  following  scheme, 
according  to  which  all  the  lovers  were  answered. 

*  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then  our  mother 
is  somewhat  older,  and  not  likely  to  have  any  children  : 
his  estate  being  8ool.  per  annum,  at  20  years  purchase, 
is  worth  i6,oool.  Our  uncle,  who  is  above  50,  has  400I. 
per  ayinum,  which,  at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,oool.  There 
is  a  widow  aunt,  who  has  io,oool.  at  her  own  disposal, 
left  by  her  husband,  and  an  old  maiden  aunt  who  has 
6,oool.  Then  our  father's  mother  has  900I.  per  annum, 
which  is  worth  i8,oool.  andi,ocol.  each  of  us  has  of  her 
own,  which  cannot  be  taken  fpom  us. 

These  summed  up  together  stand  thus. 

£.  This,  equally  divided  be- 

Father's  800 — 16,000    tween  us  three,  amounts 
Uncle's  400 —  8,000     to  20,oool.  each  :   an  al- 

.            (  10,000  7          ^  lowance  being  given  for 

Aunts  <    .'^^  J- —  16,000  ,               . 

I  0,000  3  enlargement  upon  corn- 
Grandmother,  900 —  18,000  mon  fame,  we  may  law- 
Own  1,000  each 3>ooo  fully  pass  for  30,0001  for- 

tunes. 

Total  61,000 

In  prospedt  of  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
personal  merit,  every  one  was  contemptible  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  refused  those  offers  which  had  been  fre- 
quently made  them.  But  mark  the  end.  The  mother 
dies,  the  father  is  married  again,  and  has  a  son  ;  on  him 
was  entailed  the  father's,   uncle's,  and  grandmother's 

estate. 
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estate.  This  cut  off  42,000).  The  maiden  aunt  nvar- 
ried  a  tall  Irishman,  and  with  her  went  the  6000I.  The 
widow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to  pay  her  debts  and 
bury  her;  so  that  there  remained  for  these  three  girls 
but  their  i,oool.  They  had  by  this  time  passed  their 
prime,  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  ;  and  must 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days,  upjjraiding  man- 
kind that  they  mind  nothing  but  money,  and  bewailing 
that  virtue,  sense,  and  modesty,  are  had  at  present  in  no 
manner  of  estimiation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any  other,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  irreparable  :  for  though  youth  is 
the  time  least  capable  of  refle<5lion,  it  is  in  that  sex  the 
only  season  in  which  they  can  advance  their  fortunes. 
But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  men,  we  see  such 
crowds  of  unhappy  from  no  other  reason,  but  an  ill- 
grounded  hope,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  rather 
deserv^e,  our  pity,  or  contempt.  It  is  not  unpleasant 
to  see  a  fellow,  after  growing  old  in  attendance,  and_ 
after  having  passed  half  a  life  in  servitude,  call  himself 
the  unhappiest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed, because  a  Courtier  broke  his  word.  He  that 
promises  himself  any  thing  but  what  may  naturally  arise 
from  his  own  property,  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the 
the  desire  of  possessing  above  two  parts  in  three  even- 
of  that,  lays  up  for  himself, an  increasing  heap  of  afflic- 
tions and  disappointments.  There  are  but  two  means 
in  the  world  of  gaining  by  other  men,  and  these  are  by 
being  either  agreeable,  or  considerable.  The  generality 
of  mankind  do  ^11  things  for  their  own  sakes  ;  and  when 
you  hope  any  thing  from  persons  above  you,  if  you 
cannot  say,  I  can  be  thus  agreeable,  or  thus  serviceable, 
jt  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  un- 
fortunate when  they  leave  yon;  you  were  injudicious 
in  hoping  for  any  other  than  to  be  neglected  for  such 
as  can  come  within  these  descriptions  of  being  capable 
jto  please,  or  serve  j'our  patron,  when  his  huniour  or 
interests  call  for  their  capacity  either  way. 

VOL,   IV.     '  z  It 
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It  would  not,  methinks,  be  a  useless  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  a  man  who  shuns  all  the  plea- 
sures of  lift',  and  of  one  who  makes  it  his  busi.'iess  to 
pursue  them.  Hope,  in  the  recluse,  makes  his  austerities 
comfortable,  while  the  luxurious  man  gains  nothir-g  but 
uneasiness  from  his  enjoyments.  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  happiness  of  him  who  is  macerated  by  ab- 
stinence, and  his  who  is  surfeited  by  excess?  He 
who  resigns  the  world,  has  no  temptation  to  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  anger,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of 
a  serene  mind :  he  who  follows  the  pleasures  of  it, 
which  are  in  their  very  nature  disappointing,  is  in 
constant  search  of  care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and  con- 
fusion. 


Jan.  the  l^f/i,  1712. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  young  woman,  and  have  my  fortune  to 
make,  for  wiiich  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church  to 
hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests  :  but  one  great 
hindrance  in  this  my  design,  is  that  our  Clerk,  who  was 
once  a.  gaidener,  has  this  Christmas  so  over-deckt  the 
church  with  greens,  that  he  has  quite  spoilt  my  pro- 
spe6t;  insomuch  that  I  have  scarce  seen  the  young 
Baronet  I  dress  at,  these  threL-  weeks,  though  we  have 
both  been  very  constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do  not 
sit  above  three  pews  olT.  The  church,  as  it  is  now 
equi|  t,  looks  more  like  a  green-house  than  a  place  of 
worship.  The  middle  aile  is  a  very  pretty  shady  walk, 
and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbours  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  pulpit  itself  has  such  clusters  of  ivy,  holly, 
and  rosemary  about  it,  that  a  light  feliow  in  our  pe\v 
took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  congregation  heard  the 
word  out  of  a  bush,  like  Moses.  Sir  Anthony  Love's 
pew  in  particular  is  so  well  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries 
have  no  effei^l.  I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among 
the  boughs,  without  takiiig  any  manner  of  aim.     Mr. 

Spectator, 
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Spectator,    unless  yon  will  give    orders  for  remov- 
ing these  greens,  I  slial!  grow  a  very  awkward  crea- 
ture at  church,   and  soon   have  little  else  to  do  there 
but  to  say  my  prayers.     I  am  in  haste. 
Dear  Sii, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  jENNY  simper: 


z  2 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY   24,    lyil-IS. 


Magister  aitis  &  largitor  ingeni 

Venter * 

PERS.  PROLOG,  ver.  10. 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 

ENGLISH.  PROVERB, 


WANT    STIMULATES    INVENTION. 


LUCIAN  rallies  the  Philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  Riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  tlie  professors  of  the  severer 
se6ts  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  resolutely 
inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more  po- 
lite, the  rigid  doftrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
carded; and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present 
as  to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  ploitiful  fortune.  Indeed  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men,  though  they  may  possibly  despise  a 
good  part  of  those  things  which  the  world  calls  plea- 
sures, can,  I  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that  weight 
and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share  of  wealth  adds  to 
their  chara6lers,  counsels,  and  a6lions. 

We  find  it  a  general  complaint  in  professions  and 
trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are  chiefly  en- 
couraged, 


*  Literally,  "  The  belly  is  the  teacher  of  arts,  and  the  bestowcr 
of  genius," 
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couraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill-nature  of 
mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing  their  favours  on  such 
as  least  want  them.  Whereas,  if  we  fairly  consider  their 
proceedinsjs  in  this  case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on 
undoubted  reason :  since,  supposing  both  equal  in  their 
natural  integrity,  I  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to  fear 
foul  play  from  an  indigent  person,  rather  than  from 
one  whose  circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subje6ts,  *  as  those  who  are  most  concerned  for 
her  quiet  and  interest,  and  consequently  fittest^  to  be 
intrusted  with  her  highest  employments.  On  the  con- 
trary, Catiline's  saying  to  those  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that  "  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  from  a  civil  war,"  was  too  true 
not  to  make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  what  I  have  said  in 
praise  of  money,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  with  most 
of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subje6t  of  my  present  pa- 
per, which  I  intend  as  an  Essay  on  The  Way  to  raise  a 
Man's  Fortune,  or,  the  Art  of  Growing  Rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towards  the  at- 
taining of  this  end  is  Thrift.  Ail  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue,  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  persons,  who,  if  they  please  to  re- 
fleft  on  their  past  lives,  will  not  find  that  had  they 
saved  all  those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  un- 
necessarily, they  might  at  present  have  been  masters  of 
a  competent  fortune  D/7/g-<??jce  justly  claims  the  next 
z  3  place 

*  The  wisest  and  most  moderate  friends  of  liberty  are  ot 
opinion,  that  a  country  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  and 
property  in  it ;  by  the  ability,  that  the  governors  may  be  qualified, 
and  by  the  j,roperty,  that  they  may  be  disposed,  to  promote  the 
public  jood. 
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place  to  Thrift ;  T  find  both  these  excellent]}'  well  re- 
commended to  common  use,  in  the  tiiree  following 
Italian  proverbs: 

*'    Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  ran  do  yourself. 
Never  defer  that  't'll  to-moiiow  vhich  ycii  tan  tic  to-day. 
Never  neglctl  small  iiiattcrs  and  expeuces." 

A  third  irstrLiment  in  groxving  rich,  is  method  in  busi- 
ness,* which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also  attiiinub'e 
by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  ftmous  De  Wit,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  agr  in  which  he  lived,  beiiig  asked  b}-  a  friend, 
How  he  v/as  able  to  dispatch  that  multitude  of  affairs  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  rep! it d,  that  his  whole  art  con- 
sisted in  doing  one  thing  at  ( uce.  "  If,  says  he,  I  have 
any  necessary  dispatches  tornake,  I  think  of  nothing 
else  until  those  are  finishec^;  if  any  domestic  afnurs  re- 
quire my  attention,  I  give  myself  up  wholly  to  them 
until  they  are  set  in  order." 

In  short,  we  often  see  me"n  of  dull  :;nd  phlegmatic 
tempers arrivingto  great  estates,  by  making  a  regular  and 
orderly  disposition  of  tiieir  busiisess,  and  that  withoat 
it  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imaginations  rather 
puzzle  their  affairs,  than  bring  them  to  an  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  good  common  sense  may, 
if  1:6  pleases,  in  his  particular  station  of  life,  most  cer- 
tainly be  rich.  The  reason  why  we  sometimes  see 
that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not  so,  is  either 
because  they  despise  wealth  in  comparison  of  something 
else ;  or  at  least  are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate, 
unless  they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  gratifications 
of  life. 

But 


*  On  this  Subjeft  the  reader  will  find  many  excellent  observa- 
tions in  Dr.  Blaik's  itermon  en  Order. 
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Eiii  besides  these  ordinary  forms  o^ growing  rich,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
very  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  have 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  still  re- 
maining so  large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  of  an 
indifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw  up  such 
a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life,  as  was 
never  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  pracTtice  by  hu;;gry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of 
invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  fust  famous  Ita- 
lian comedian,  that  being  at  Paris  and  in  great  want, 
he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near  the 
door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  v/aeu  any 
one  came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never  faikd 
to  desire  a  taste  of  them ;  when  he  had  by  this  means 
got  t'.gether  a  quiintity  made  up  of  several  different 
sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  same  per- 
fumer, who  finding  out  the  tricic,  called  it  Tubac  de  tnil/c 
Jlenrs,  or  "  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers."  I'he  story 
farther  tells  us,  Ihat  by  this  means  he  got  a  very  com- 
fortable subsistence,  until  making  too  much  haste  to 
grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreasonable  pinch 
out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged  him  in  a 
a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  ingenious  way 
of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  pir.ce  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
j-et  tv^elve  years  old,  has  with  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication attained  to  the  art  of  be^iting  the  Grcnudieis 
March  on  his  ch.in.  I  am  credilily  informed  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  l)Ut  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day,  with 
a  design,  if  the  war  coniinues,  to  purchase  a  d;  urn  at 
least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colou.s, 

24  I  shall 
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I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  fanoous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expences 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp-set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick  dust,  jind 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon  one» 
poison  for  Monsieur,  upon  a  second,  poison  for  the 
Dauphin,  and  on  a  third,  poison  for  the  King.  Having 
made  this  provision  for  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  he 
laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who  was  an  inqui- 
sitive man,  and  a  good  subje6l,  might  get  a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.  The  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary' presently  sent  down  a  special  messenger,  who 
brought  up  the  traitor  to  Court,  and  provided  him  2t 
the  King's  expence  with  proper  accommodations  on  the 
road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be  the 
celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder,  upon  examination, 
being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only  laughed 
at  ;  lor  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  gallies. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still  varied  a 
thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such  branches 
as  have  not  yet  been  touched  The  famous  Doily  is 
still  fresh  in  every  one's  memorj',  who  raised  a  fortune 
by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stuffs  as  might  at 
once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed, 
that  had  not  he  discovered  this  frugal  method  of  grati- 
fying our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have  been  so  well 
able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  onh'  as  highly  advantagecnis  to  the 
commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune;  having  ob- 
^served,  since  my  beir.ga  Spectator  in  the  world,  greater 
estates  got  about  Cnange,  than  at  Whitehall  or  St. 
James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add,  that  the  first  ac- 
quisitions are  generally  attended  v.ith  more  satisfac- 
tion, and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must 
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I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essa)',  without  ob- 
serving, that  what  has  been  sai'l  is  only  intended  for 
persons  in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  beginnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states,  and  the  most  consi- 
derable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  Saving  is  not  de- 
signed for  such  as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
for  Thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition;  it  being 
almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  intent  upon 
trifles,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  forming  some  great 
design. 

I  may,  therefore,  comj)are  these  men  to  a  great  poe', 
who,  as  LoNGiNfus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind  the 
little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great  care 
how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses, 
and  men  above  ruie,  since  it  is  very  eas}' for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular. 

X. 
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N^-  284. 


TRIDAY,    JANUARY    25,    1711-12. 


Posthabul  tamen  illorum  mea'seria  ludo. 

VIRC.    iCL.  vii.  ij. 
*'  Their  play  to  my  own  business  I  preferr'd." 


ON     AFFECTATIO.V. 


An  iinaffefted  Behaviour  is  without  question  a  very 
great  ciiarm  ;  but  under  the  notion  of  being  uncon- 
stiainedand  disengaged,  people  take  upon  theiu  to  be  un- 
concerned in  any  duty  of  iife.  A  general  negligence 
is  what  they  assume  upon  all  occasioris,  and  set  up  for 
an  aversion  to  all  manner  of  business  and  attention. 
*'  I  am  the  carelessest  creature  in  the  world,  I  have 
certainly  the  worst  memory  of  any  man  living,"*  are 
frequent  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  a  pretender  of 
this  sort.  Il  is  a  professed  maxim  with  these  people 
never  to  think  ;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in  reflec- 
tion, the)'^,  forsooth,  can  never  give  tiemselves  time  for 
such  a  way  of  empK  ying  themselves.  It  happens  often 
that  this  sort  of  man  is  heavy  enough  in  his  nature,  to 
be  a  good  proficient  in  such  matters  as  <Tre  attainable 
by  industry  ;  but,  al's  !  he  has  such  an  ardent  desire  to 

be 


*  One  hardly  ever  meets  with  a  fool  who  does  not  affcP  ab- 
sence or  inattdition,  to  niake  people  suppuse  that  his  thoughts 
are  so  much  engaged  about  matters  of  high  importance,  that  he 
cannot  employ  tlicm  on  ordinary  subjetts. 

Miss  Bl  knty,  in  her  Evelina,  very  succesfully  ridicules  the 
folly  of  pretendiiij^  rot  to  attend  to  the  objefls  before  us,  in  the 
charafler  of  Mr.  Lo\  :  l,  who  bving  passed  his  evening  at  an 
excellent  comedy,  affefted  not  to  know  what  the  play  was. 
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be  what  lie  is  not,  to  be  too  volatile,  to  have  the  faults 
of  a  person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself  the  most 
unfit  man  living  for  any  mani'.er  of  application.  When 
this  humour  enters  into  the  head  of  a  female,  she  gene- 
rally professes  sickness  upon  all  occasions,  and  afts  all 
things  with  an  indisposed  air.  She  is  ofFtnded,  but  her 
mind  is  too  lazy  to  raise  her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives 
on;y  as  actuated  by  a  violent  spleen,  and  gentle  scorn. 
She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen  to  scandal  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  has  never  attention  enough  to  hear  them 
commended.  ThisafFe6>ation  in  both  sexes  makes  them 
vain  of  being  useless,  and  take  a  certain  pride  in  their 
insignificant  y 

Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less  unreasonable, 
and  that  is  the  impertinence  of  being  always  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  those  who  visit  ladies,  and  beg  pardon,  be- 
fore they  are  well  seated  in  their  chairs,  that  they  just 
called  in,  but  are  obliged  to  attend  business  of  impor- 
tance elsewhere  the  very  next  moment.  Thus  they 
run  from  place  to  place,  professing  that  they  are  obliged 
to  be  still  in  another  company  than  that  which  they  are 
in.  These  persons  who  are  just  a  going  somewhere 
else  should  never  be  detained;  let  all  the  world  allow  that 
business  is  to  be  minded,  and  their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end. 
Their  vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance  with 
their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would  eff^eftually  dispatch 
them.  The  travelling  ladies,  who  have  half  the  town 
to  see  in  an  aftenoon,  may  be  pardoned  for  being  in  con- 
stant hurry;  but  it  is  inexcuable  in  men  to  come  where 
they  have  no  busines,  to  profess  they  absent  themselves 
where  they  have.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  nice 
observers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing  discovers 
the  true  temper  of  a  person  so  much  as  his  letters,  I 
have  by  me  two  epistles,  which  .ire  written  by  two 
people  of  the  different  humours  above-mentioned.  It 
is  wouderlui  that  a  man  cannot  observe  upon  hiuiself 
when  he  sits  down  tu  '.vri.e,  but  that  he  vvii.  gravely 
commit  himself  to  paper  tne  same  man  that  he  is  in  the 
3  freedom 
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freedom  of  conversation.  I  have  hardly  seen  a  Une 
from  any  of  these  gentlemen,  but  spoke  them  as  absent 
from  what  they  were  doing,  as  they  profess  they  are, 
when  they  come  into  company.  For  the  folly  is,  that 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  they  really  are  busy. 
Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  suspence  of  the  present 
moment  to  the  next,  and  then  from  the  next  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, which  to  the  end  of  life,  is  to  pass  away  with 
pretence  to  many  things,  and  execution  of  nothing. 


sin, 

'  The  post  is  just  going  out,  and  I  have  many  other 
letters  of  very  great  importance  to  write  this  evening, 
but  I  could  not  omit  making  my  compliments  to  you 
for  your  civilitie^s  to  me  when  I  was  last  in  town.  It 
is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  full  of  business,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you  a  thousand  things  which  I  have  to  say  to  you. 
I  must  desire  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this 
to  no  one  living;  but  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
fidelity. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

stephejy  courier.* 


MADAM, 

*  I  HATE  writing,  of  all  things  in  the  world;  howe- 
ver, though  I  have  drank  the  waters,  and  am  told  I 
ought  not  to  use  my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  forbear 
writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have  been  to  the  last  de- 
gree hipped  since  I  saw  j'ou.  How  could  you  enter- 
tain such  a  thought,  as  that  I  should  hear  of  that  silly 
fellow  with  patience  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  it ;  and  you  may  believe  it  when  so  lazy  a 
creature  as  I  am,  undergo  the  pains  to  assure  you  of  it, 
by  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  my  hand.     Forgive 

this. 
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this,  you  know  I  shall  not  often  offend  in  this  kind,     1 
am  very  much 

Your  servant, 

BRIDGET  EITHERDOWN:* 

^  The  fellow  is  of  your  country,  pr'ythee  send  me 
word  however  whether  he  has  so  great  an  estate.' 


MR.    SPECTATOR,  Jan.  24,   1712. 

'  I  AM  clerk  of  the  parish  from  whence  Mrs.  Simper 
sends  her  complaint,  in  your  Speclator  of  Wednesday 
last.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  publish  this  as  a  public  ad- 
monition to  the  aforesaid  Mrs,  Simper,  otherwise  all 
my  honest  care  in  the  disposition  of  the  greens  in  the 
church  will  have  no  effeft :  I  shall  therefore,  with  your 
leave,  lay  before  you  the  whole  matter.  I  was  formerly, 
as  she  charges  me,  for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the 
county  of  Kent:  bat  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  it  is 
out  of  any  affeilion  I  retain  for  my  old  employment 
that  I  have  placed  my  greens  so  liberally  about  the 
church,  but  out  of  a  particular  spleen  1  conceived  against 
Mrs.  Simper  (and  others  ofthe  same  sisterhood)  some 
time  ago.  As  to  herself,  1  had  one  day  set  the  hun- 
dredtli  psalm,  and  was  singing  the  first  line  in  order  to 
put  the  congregation  into  the  tune,  she  was  all  the  whiie 
curtseying  to  Sir  Anthony,  in  so  affcfted  and  indecent 
a  manner,  that  the  indignation  I  conceived  at  it  made 
me  forget  myself  so  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that  psalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from  thence  into 
Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  recover  myself,  until  I 
had  with  the  utmost  confusion  set  a  new  one.  Nay,  I 
have  often  seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and  curtsey  to  one 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the  midst  of  a  Gloria 
Patri;  and  when  1   have  spoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer 

With 


*  M'ss  BuRKF  Y  ridicules  this  afTccted  indolence  with  prea:  hu- 
mour, in  the  character  of  Mr.  Meadows,  m  Ctc  ilia. 
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with  along  Amen,  uttered  with  a  decent  gravity,  she 
has  been  rolling  hei  eyes  around  about  in  such  a  manner, 
as  plainly  shewed,  however  she  was  moved,  it  was  not 
towards  an  heavenly  objedt.  In  fine,  she  extended  her 
conquests  so  far  over  the  males,  and  raised  such  envy 
in  the  females,  that  what  between  love  of  those,  and 
the  jealousy  of  these,  I  was  almost  the  only  person  that 
looked  in  a  prayer-book  all  church-time.  I  had  several 
proje6ls  in  my  head  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  mis- 
chief; but  as  I  have  long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often 
heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conqueror,  by 
carrj^ing  green  boughs  over  their  heads,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  praftising  this  device  against  Mrs.  Simper.  1 
find  I  have  preserved  many  a  young  man  from  her  eye- 
shot by  this  means  :  therefore  humbly  pray  the  boughs 
may  be  fixed,  until  she  shall  give  security  for  her  peace- 
able intentions. 

Your  humble"  servant, 

FRANCIS  STERNHOLD.' 
T. 
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N^'    285. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    26,    I7II-I2. 


Ne,  quicunque  Deus,  quicunque  adhibeblter  heros, 
Regaii  conspeftus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabernas : 
Aut,  dum  vicat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet. 

HGR.  ARs  poET.ver.  227, 

*'  But  then  they  did  not  wrong-  themselves  so  much, 

"  To  make  a  God,  a  Hero,  or  a  King, 

"  (Stript  cf  his  gclden  crown,  and  purple  robe) 

"  Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialed:  ; 

'*  Nor  (to  avoid  such  meanness)  soaring  high, 

"  With  empty  sound,  and  airy  notions,  fly  " 

ROSCOMMOM. 

CRITICISM    ON    MILTON's   LANGUAGE, 


Having  already  treated  of  the  Fable,  the  Charadlers, 
and  Sentiments,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last 
place  to  consider  the  Language,*  and  as  the  learned  world 
is  very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I 
hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I  appear  particular  in  any 
of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who  judge  the 
most  advantageously  of  the  author. 


*  In  the  adaptation  of  language  to  character  and  sentiment. 
Fielding  and  SmollftoF  the  last  age,  Mi'is  Bu  rney  of 
this,  have  vcr)'  great  merit,  for  instance,  in  the  phraseology 
of  Squire  Western,  Aunt  Western,  Parson  Supple, 
Thwackum,  Square,  Partridge,  Parson  Adams — of 
Strap,  and  Tom  Bowling,  Tabitiia  Bramble,  and 
Winifred  Jen  Ki  ns — of  Mrs.  Duval,  the  Bran  ctons, 
Captain  Aresby,   Hobson,  Simkins,   B.^.igcs,   and  Old 

DfiLVILLE. 
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It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poem 
should  be  both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as 
either  of  these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  language  is 
imperfect.  Perspicuity  is  the  first  and  most  necessary 
qualificatioh;  insomuch,  that  a  good-natured  reader  some- 
times overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in  the  grammar  or  syn- 
tax, where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  mistake  the  poet's 
sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  Satan  : 

**  God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  shun'd ;" 

And  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve. 

"  Adam  the!  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  acT 
cording  to  the  natural  syntax,  the  divine  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  first  line,  are  represented  as  created  beings; 
and  that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  confounded 
with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Such  little  blemishes  as 
these,  when  the  thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  .should, 
with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend 
to  each  minute  particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to 
everj'  circumstance  in  so  long  a  w'ork.  The  ancient 
critics,  therefore,  who  were  acted  by  a  spirit  of  candour, 
rather  than  that  of  cavelling,  invented  certain  figures  of 
speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little  errors  of  this  nature 
in  the  writings  of  those  authors  who  had  so  many  greater 
beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearne-ss  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be  consulted, 
the  poet  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions. 
But  since  it  often  happens,  that  the  most  obvious 
phrases,  and  those  which  aie  used  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation; become  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  contra6b  a 
kind  of  meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the 

vulgar; 
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vulgar  ;  a  poet  should  take  particular  care  to  guard  him- 
self against  idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.  Ovid  and 
LucAN  have  many  poornesses  of  expression  upon  this 
account,  as  taking  up  with  the  first  phrases  that  offered, 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  such  as  would  not  only  have  been  natural,  but 
also  elevated  and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  few  failings 
in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with 
some  instances,  as  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Embrios  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 
While,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumper)'. 
Here  pilgrims  roam- 


A  while  discourse  they  hold, 

No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;    when  thus  began 

Our  author- 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam."  - 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a 
poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  been  debased  by  common 
use.  For  this  reason  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
are  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or 
idioms  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the 
ear  of  the  most  delicate  modern  reader,  so  much  as 
they  would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Roman, 
because  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in  our  streets, 
or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the  language  of  an 
Epic  Poem  be  perspicuous,  unless  it  be  also  sublime. 
To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech.  The  judgment  of  a 
poet  very  much  disroveis  itself  in  sliiintiUig  the  com- 
mon roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into  such  ways 

vol.  IV.  A  a  of 
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of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural;  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  other  extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  ^schylus, 
and  sometimes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault; 
among  the  Latins,  Ceaudiav,  and  Statius  ;  and  among 
our  own  countrymen,  Shakespear  and  Lee.  In  these 
authors  the  afFedlation  of  greatness  often  hurts  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  stile,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour 
after  perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristoile  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic  stile  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following 
methods.  First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors ;  such  aie 
those  of  Milton; 

"  Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms. 

And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire. 

The  grnssy  clods  now  calv'd 
Spangled  with  eyes"- 

In  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  meta- 
phors are  very  bold  but  just :  I  must  however  observe, 
that  the  metaphors  are  not  so  thick  sown  in  Milton, 
which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit;  that  they  never 
clash  with  one  another,  which,  as  Aristotle  observes, 
turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle ; 
and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the  pro- 
per and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving  it  a 
poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  of  oilier 
tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech, 
which  the  critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace,  in  his 
odep,  abounds  with  them  much  more  than  Virgil.  I 
need  not  mention  the  several  dialefts  which  Homer 
htji  ma^  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  ])oets,  and  with  Aris- 
to!le's  rule,  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,as  well 
as  Graccisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  his  poem  ;  as  towards  the  beginning  of  it : 

"  Nor 
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"  Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  ohey'd 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unhottom  d  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt! 

/'  So  both  ascend 

•In  the  visions  of  God" 


Under  this  head  maj^  be  reckoned  the  placing  the  ad- 
jective after  the  substantiv^e,  the  transposition  of  words, 
the  turning  the  adjeftive  into  a  substantive,  with  se- 
veral other  foreign  modes  of  speech  which  this  poet 
has  naturalized  to  give  his  verse  the  greater  sound,  and 
throw  it  out  of  prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristotle  is  what 
agrees  v^'ith'the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  more  than 
with  tiiat  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is,  therefore,  more  used 
by  Homer  than  by  any  other  poet.  I  mean  the  leng"then- 
ing  of  a  phrase  by  the  addition  of  words,  which  may 
either  be  inserted  or' omittefl,  as  also  by  the  extending 
or  contrafting  of  particular  words  by  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put  in  prr.c- 
tice  this  method  of  raising  his  language,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  passage  above- 
mentioned.  Erimite,  for  what  is  hermit,  in  consmon 
discourse.  If  you  observe  the  measure  of  his  verse,  he 
has  with  great  judgment  f^uppressed  a  syllable  in  several 
words,  and  shortened  those  of  two  syllables  into  one; 
by  which  method,  besides  the  above-mentioned  advan- 
tage, he  has  given  a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But 
this  pra6lice  is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  names 
of  persons  and  of  countries,  as  Beelzebub,  Hessebon, 
and  in  many  other  particulars,  wh;.rein  he  has  either 
changed  the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not 
A  a  2  the 
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the  most  commonly  known,  that  he  might  tlie  better 
deviate  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several  old 
words,  ^'hich  also  makes  his  poem  appear  the  more  ve- 
nerable, and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  tliere  are  in  Mil- 
ton several  words  of  his  own  coining,  as  cerberean, 
tniscreatcd,  hell-doom' d,  cmbryon  atoms,  and  many  others. 
If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liberty  in  our  English 
poet,  I  would  recommend  to  him  a  discourse  in  Plu- 
tarch, which  shews  us  how  frequently  Homer  has 
made  use  of  the  sauie  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our 
tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have  ever 
done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  sublimity  of  his 
stile  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

1  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations 
on  Milton's  stile,  because  it  is  in  that  part  of  him  in 
which  he  appears  the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I 
have  here  made  upon  the  praftice  of  other  poets,  with 
my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will  perhaps  alle- 
viate the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his  poem 
upon  this  account ;  though  after  all,  I  must  confess  that 
1  think  his  stile,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some 
places  too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  fVequent 
use  of  those  methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed 
for  the  raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech, 
which  Aristotte  c?i\\s  foreign  Luigtiagx,  and  with  which 
MiLTOR  has  so  very  much  enriched,  and  in  some  places 
darkened  the  language  of  his  Pocmy  was  the  more  proper 
for  his  use,  because  his  Poem  is  written  in  blank  verse. 
Rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  lan- 
guage off  from  prose,  aiid  very  often  makes  an  indif- 
ferent phiase  pass  unregarded;  but  wliere  the  verse  is 
not  built  upon  rhymes,  tlie  pomp  of  sound  and  energy 
I  of 
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of  expression  are  indispensabl3Miecessary  to  support  the 
stile,  and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of  stile, 
and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  wiien  he  departs  from  the 
common  forms  of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how 
Aristotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author  called  Euclid, 
for  his  insipid  mirth  upon  (his  occasion.  Mr.  Drydem 
used  to  call  these  sort  of  men  his  prose-critics, 

I  should,  under  tlvis  head  of  the  Language,  consider 
Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  several 
elisions,  *  which  are  not  customary  among  other  English 
poets,  as  may  be  particularly  observed  in  his  cutting 
off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and 
some  other  innovations  in  the  measure  of  his  verse, 
has  varied  his  numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader, 
which  the  same  uniform  meiisiue  would  certainly  have 
done,  and  which  the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never 
fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  shall  close  these 
reflections  upon  the  Language  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  ob- 
serving that  MiLTO>f  has  copied  after  Homer  rather  than 
Virgil  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  copiousness  of 
his  phrasf.s,  and  the  running  of  his  verses  into  one  another. 
A  a  3  L, 


*  'The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification  (says 
Johnson,  in  a  treatise  on  that  s\.\h']t&.  \\\  ihc  RamUtr)  com- 
pared with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before 
another,  or  the  suppression  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending 
with  a  vowel,    when   a  vowel   begins  the   following  word:   as, 


Kn  .wledge 


Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  si'on  turns 
Wi^djm  to  toll_y,  as  ncurishmciit  t.i  mind." 

'.This  licence,  though  now  disusc-d  in  f.nglish  poetry,  was  prac- 
tised by  our  o'd  writers,  iind  is  allowed  in  inai^y  other  langua<-es, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  therefore  the  critics  on  Paradise  Lost  ha\'e, 
without  much  deliberatioii,  commended  Mi  lton  for  continuing  it. 
But  one  language  cannot  cnmmunicate  its  rules  to  another.  We 
?iave  already  tried  and  rejefled  ihe  luxameters  of  the  a:Kien:s,  the 
double  close  of  the  Italians,  and  the  Alexandrine  of  the  French  ;  and 
the  elision  of  vowels,  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to  other  nations, 
may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.' 

IIAMBLEK,   NO.    Si.  VUL.   II. 
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MON'DAY,    JANCJAKY    28,    I7II-I2. 


Komina  honesta  praetendunturviriis, 

TACIT.  AM  N.  1.  xiv.  C.  2  1. 

"  Fpxious  nrinies  areemplcyed  to covecvices. 


ON  DELICACY. 


Ycrky  jfanuary  i8,  1711-12. 
MR.    SPECTATOR, 

«  I  PiiETEND  not  to  inform  a  gentleman  of  so  just  a 
taste,  whenever  lie  pleases  to  use  it ;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a  false  deli- 
cacy, i!S  well  as  a  true  one.  True  delicacy,  as  1  take  it, 
consists  in  exactness  of  judgment  and  dignity  of  senti- 
ment, or,  if  you  will,  purity  of  affeftion,  as  this  is  op- 
posed to  corruption  and  grossness.  There  are  pedants 
in  breeding,  as  well  as  in  learning.  The  eye  that  can- 
not bear  the  light  is  not  delicate,  but  sore.  A  good  con- 
stitution appears  in  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
parts,  not  in  the  squeamishness  of  the  stomach  ;  and  a 
false  delicacy  is  affedl^ation,  not  politeness.  What  then 
can  be  the  standard  of  delicacy  but  truth  and  virtue } 
Virtue,  which,  as  the  satirist  long  since  observed,  is  real 
honour;  whereas  the  other  distin6lions  among  mankind 
are  merely  titular.  Judging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  female  readers, 
you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  CounrLY's  accusa- 
tion, that  you  seem  too  gentle,  and  to  allow  too  many 
excuses  for  an  enormous  crime,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  the  age,  and  is,  in  all  its  branches  and  degrees,  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  that  religion  we  pretend  to  pro- 
fess; and  whose  laws,  in  a  nation  that  calls  itself  Chris- 
tian, 
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tiaii,  one  would  think  should  take  place  of  Ihose  rules 
which  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  those  of  we;ik  undei- 
standings,  follow.  I  kno\v  not  any  thing  more  perni- 
cious to  -good  manners,  than  the  giving  fair  names  to 
fui.l  actions :  for  this  confounds  vice  and  virtue,  and 
t.ikes  oii  that  natural  horror  we  have  to  evil.  An  inno- 
cent creature  who  would  start  at  the  name  of  strumpet, 
may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,  especially  if 
her  seducer  has  taken  care  to  inform  her,  that  an  union 
of  hearts  is  the  principal  matter  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  that  the  business  at  church  is  a  nieie  idle  cercmon}'. 
Whoknov\s  not  that  the  difference  between  obscene  and 
modest  words,  expressing  the  same  action,  consists  onh' 
in  the  accessary  idea,  for  there  is  nothing  immodest  in 
letters  and  syllables.  Fornication  and  adultery  are  mo- 
dest words;  because  they  express  an  tvil  action  as  cri- 
niinai,  and  so  as  to  excite  liorror  and  aversion  :  whereas 
words  lepresenting  the  pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  are, 
fui  this ieason,iudecentand  dishonest.  Your  papers  would 
be  chargeable  wita  sometuing  worse  than  indeiicacy,  they 
would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  the  detestable  sins  of 
uncieanness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  rally  an  imperti- 
nent self-love,  and  an  artiul  glance  ;  as  those  laws  would 
be  very  unjust  that  should  chastise  murder  .md  petty- 
larceny  witli  the  same  puiiishment.  Even  delicacy  le- 
<]uiies,  that  the  pity  shewn  to  distressed  indigent  wick- 
edness, fiist  betrayed  into,  and  tiien  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  ihe  brothel,  should  be  changed  to  de t.srat.on, 
when  we  consider  pampered  vice  in  the  habitations  oi" 
tlie  wealthy,  'i  he  most  free  person  of  quality,  in  Mr. 
Courtly's  phrase,  that  is,  to  speak  properly,  a  wo. nan 
of  figure,  who  has  forgot  her  birth  and  breeding,  d.s- 
honoured  her  relations  and  iierself,  abandoned  her  virtue 
and  reputation,  together  w-ith  the  natural  modesty  of 
her  sex,  ar.d  r.sked  her  very  soul,  is  so  tar  from  deserv- 
ing to  be  treatea  with  no  worse  character  tlian  tn.^t  of  a 
kind  woman,  wa.ch  is  dv.ubtless  Mr.  Courtly's  nieau- 
jng,  (if  he  has  any)  that  one  can  scarce  be  too  severe  on 
A  a  4  hcr^ 
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her,  in  as  much  as  she  sins  against  greater  restraints,  is 
less  exposed,  and  liable  to  fever  temptations,  than  beauty 
in  poverty  and  distress.  It  is  hoped  therefore.  Sir,  that 
you  will  not  lay  aside  your  generous  design  of  exposing 
that  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  town,  whereby  a  mul- 
titude of  innocents  are  sacrificed  in  a  more  barbarous 
manner  than  those  who  were  offered  to  Moloch.  The 
unchaste  are  provoked  to  see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the 
chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without  danger  of  de- 
filement; but  a  mere  Spe6lator  may  look  into  the  bottom, 
and  come  off  without  partaking  in  the  guilt.  The  do- 
ing so  will  convince  us  you  pursue  public  good,  and 
not  merely  your  own  advanti:ge;  but  if  your  zeal  slack- 
ens, how  can  one  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Courtly's 
letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  off  from  a  subject,  in  which 
either  your  own,  or  the  private  and  base  ends  of  others 
to  whom  you  are  partial,  or  those  of  whom  you  are 
afraid,  would  not  endure  a  reformation  ? 

1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant  and  admirer,  so 

Jong  as  you  tread  in  the  paths  of  truth,  virtue, 

and  honour. 


Tiin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Jan.  12,  1711-12. 
MK.   SPECTATOR, 

*  It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamber-fellow,  with 
whom,  though  I  agree  very  well  in  many  sentiments, 
yet  there  is  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as  light  and 
darkness.  We  are  both  in  love.  His  mistress  is  a  love- 
ly fair,  and  mine  a  lovely  brown.  Now  as  the  praise  of 
our  mistress's  beauty  employs  much  of  our  time,  ~\ve 
have  frequent  quarrels  in  entering  upon  that  subje<5t,while 
each  says  all  he  can  to  defend  his  choice.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  racked  my  fancy  to  the  utmost ;  and  some- 
times with  t!ie  greatest  warmth  of  imagination,  have 
told  him  that  night  was  made  before  day,  and  many  more 
fine  things,  though  without  any  eifeft :  nay,  last  night 
1  could  not  forbear  saying,  with  more  heat  than  judg- 
ment. 
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ment,  that  the  devil  ought  to  be  painted  wlilte.  Now 
my  desire  is,  Sir,  that  you  wouid  be  pleased  to  give  us, 
in  Mack  and  white,  your  opinion  ii;  the  matter  of  dispute 
between  us;  which  will  either  t'urnish  me  with  fresh 
and  prevailing  arguments  to  maintain  my  own  taste,  or 
make  me  with  less  repining  allow  that  of  my  chamber- 
fellow.  I  know  very  well  that  I  have  Jack  Cleveland 
and  Bond's  Horace  on  my  side  ;  but  then  he  has  such  a 
band  of  ihymers  and  romance-writers,  with  which  he 
opposes  me,  and  is  so  continually  chiming  to  the  tune  of 
golden  tresses,  yellow  locks,  m'lk,  marble,  ivory,  silver, 
swans,  snow,  daisies,  doves,  and  the  lord  knows  what ; 
which  he  is  always  sounding  with  fo  much  vehemence 
in  my  ears,  that  he  often  puts  me  into  a  brown  study 
how  to  answer  him  ;  and  I  find  that  I  am  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  quite  confounded,  without  your  timel)^  assistance 
afforded  to 

Sir, 
"^  our  humble  servant, 
Z.  PHILOBRUNE." 
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TU  ESUAY,   J  AN  L' AR  Y    29,    1712. 


To:  5   visv  i;(,K(7t  »l>3  (ji-tZ  ; 

M  E  N  A  N  n  r  R  . 

"  Dearest  moilier  (native)  country,  how  very  great  a  blessing 
you  are  to  those  who  have  understanding  !" 


ON  THE   LOVE    OF    OUR    COUNTRY. 


I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to 
choose  of  what  religion  I  would  b""e,  and  under  what  go- 
vernment I  would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  government 
which  is  established  in  my  own  country.  In  this  point  I 
think  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conviftiou;  but  if 
I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  afted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it 
is  an  honest  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from 
the  Love  of  my  Country,  and  therefore  such  an  one  as 
I  will  always  indulge.  I  have,  in  several  papers,  endea- 
voured to  express  my  duty  and  esteem  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  design  this  as  an  essay  upon  the  civil 
part  of  our  Constitution,  having  often  entertained  my- 
self with  reflections  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  not 
met  with  in  other  writers. 

1  hat  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most  rea- 
sonable, which  is  most  conformable  to  the  equality  that 
we  find  in  hum..n  nature,  provided  it  be  consistent  with 
publick  peace  and  tranquility.  'J  his  is  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  Libeitj^,  which  exempts  one  man  from 
subjection  to  another,  so  far  as  the  order  and  oeco;iomy 
of  government  will  permit. 

3  Liberty 
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Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as 
they  ail  share  one  common  nature;  if  it  only  spreads 
among  particular  branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at 
all,  since  such  a  liberty  oniy  aggravatts  the  misfoi  lune 
of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it,  by  setting  beiore  them 
a  disagreeable  subject  of  comparison. 

1  his  libeity  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legislative 
power  is  lodged  m  several  persons,  especially  if  those 
persons  are  of  ditferent  ranks  and  interests ;  for  where 
tiiey  are  of  the  same  ranic,  and  consequently  have  an  in- 
terest to  inaniige  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little 
from  a  despotical  government  in  a  single  person.  But 
tiie  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty 
is  when  the  legislative  power  is  in  th^  hands  of  persons 
so  happily  distinguished,  that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  several  ranks,  they  are  providing 
for  the  whcie  body  of  the  people;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  com- 
mon interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the  legislators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  tyranny;  if  there  are  oniy  two,  there  will  want 
a  casting  voice,  and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that  will  necessari- 
ly arise  between  them.  Four  would  have  the  same  incon- 
venience as  two,  and  a  greatei  number  would  cause  too 
much  confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Fo- 
LY.'!ius  and  another  in  Cicrro  to  t  ;is  puipose,  without 
a  secret  pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which  it  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both 
these  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixt  go- 
vernment, consisting  of  three  branches,  the  Regal,  the 
Noble,  and  the  Popular.*  1  hey  hau  doubtless  in  their 
thoughts  the  Constitution  uf  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 

In 


*  In  this  paper,  we  see  that  Mr.  Addison  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  government,  and  gave  the  prcievence  to  that  form  which 
every  true  patriot  wishes  to  be  long  piescrved  in  this  country. 
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in  which  the  Consul  represented  the  King,  the  Senate  the 
Nobles,  and  the  Tribunes  the  People.  This  division  of 
the  three  powers  of  the  Roman  constitution  was  by  no 
means  so  distinct  ar.d  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form 
of  government.  Among  several  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are  those  that  affedt  the  con- 
sular power,  which  had  only  the  ornaments  without  the 
force  of  the  regal  authority.  Their  number  had  not  a  cast- 
ing voice  in  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did  not  chance  to 
be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the  pub- 
lic business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  consuls 
pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  1  do  not  find  that 
the  consuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of 
a  law,  or  decree  of  the  senate ;  so  that  indeed  they  were 
rather  the  chief  body  of  the  nobility,  or  the  first  minis- 
ters of  state,  than  a  distin<5t  branch  of  the  sovereignty, 
in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part,  who  are 
not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the  consuls  been  in- 
vested with  the  regal  autljority,  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
our  monarchs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occa- 
sion lor  a  Dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all 
the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the 
whole  constitution. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us 
a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is,  to  me,  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  despotic  power.  Where  the  prince 
is  a  man  of  wisdonr  and  virtue,  it  is,  indeed,  happy  for 
his  people  that  he  is  absolute;  but  since,  in  the  common 
lun  of  mankind,  for  one  thai  is  wise  and  good,  you  find 
ten  of  a  contrary  charai^ter,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a 
nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  hap- 
piness or  misery  depend  on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  a 
single  person.  Look  into  the  history  I  have  mentioned, 
or  into  any  series  of  absolute  princes,  how  many  ty- 
rants must  you  read  through,  before  you  come  to  an 
Emperor  that  is  supportable,  l^ut  this  is  not  all;  an 
honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned, 

when 
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when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a  man 
power  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  ex- 
tinguish his  fear,  and,  consequently,  overturn  in  him 
one  of  the  great  pillars  of  morality.  This  too,  we  find 
confirmed  by  matter  of  faft.  How  many  hopeful  heirs 
apparent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the  possesion  of 
them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty 
as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature. 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on 
earth  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  altogether 
monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator 
in  goodness  and  justice,  I  should  be  for  follovv^ing  this 
great  model;  but  where  goodness  and  justice  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  ruler,  1  would,  by  no  means,  put  myself 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  par- 
ticular will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  o<ld  to  consider  the  connee'^ion  between  despotic 
government  and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of  one 
person  more  than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine 
parts  of  the  world  in  ten,  are  inthe  lowest  state  of  slavery, 
and,  consequently,  sunk  in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ig- 
norance. European  slavery  is,  indeed,  a  state  of  liberty, 
if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  otl'.er  three 
divisions  of  the  world;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many  tracks  of  light 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plentj' are  the  naturalfri:its. of  liberty,  and 
where  these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will 
immediately  lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man 
must  have  no  slavish  feais  and  apprehensions  hanging 
upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or 
speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into  ail  the  abstruse 
corners  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  about 
him  a  competency  of  all  the  coveniencies  of  life.* 

The 


*  Thus  JUVENAL,  in  his  scveaih  Satire  : 

-"  Si  ViRG  tL  to  puer  ec  tolcrabile  desit 

Hospitiuni,  caderciit  onines  a  trinibus  liydri, 
Suj-da  nihil  gemcret  grave  buccina." 
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The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries.     This  point  will  engross  our 
thoughts  until  it  be  satisfied.     If  this  is  taken  care  of  to 
our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and  amusements; 
and  among  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be 
many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and  contem- 
pkition.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally  love  to  communi- 
cate their  discoveries;  and  others,  seeing  the  happiness 
of  such  a  learned  life,  and  improving  bj?^  their  conversa- 
tion, emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass  one  another,  until  a 
nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and  understanding 
persons.  Ease  and  plentj?^  are  therefore  the  great  cherish- 
ers  of  knowledge  :  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  natu- 
rally over-run  with   ignorance  and  barbarity.     In  Eu- 
rope indeed,  notwithstanding  several  of  its  princes  are 
absolute,  there  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing; but  the  reason  is,  because  the  subje6ls  are  many 
of  them    rich   and   wealthy,  the   prince   not   thinking 
fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  t3'ranny  like  the  princes 
of  the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjedls  should  be  in- 
vited to  new-mould  their  constitution,  having  so  ma- 
in' prospects  of  liberty  within  their  view.    But   in  all 
despotic  governments,  though  a  particular  prince  may 
favour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  as3-ou  ma}'^  observe  from  Augustus's  reign, 
how  the  Romans  lost  themselves  by  degrees,  until  they 
fell  to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that 
surrounded  them.    Look  upon  Greece,  under  its  free 
states,  and  you  v>-ould  think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  under  different  heavens,  from  those 
at  present  ;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are  form- 
ed under  Turkish  Slavery,  and  Grecian  Liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that 
debase  the  minds  of  men  \vho  live  under  slavery,  though 
1  look  on  this  as  the  principal,     'i  his  natural  tendency 

of 
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of  despotic  power  to  ignomnce  nnci  baibarity,  though 
not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  that  form  of  government,  as  it  shews 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  maiik  nd,  and  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  . 
ends  of  all  civil  institutions. 
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WEDNESDAY,     JANUARY    30,    1711. 


Favor  Cit  utrique  molestus. 

HOR.  I  ir.  vi.  10. 

"  Both  are  troubled  with  fear." 


ON    MALE    .Tir.TS. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

When  j-ou  spoke  of  theJUts  and  Coquettes,  youthen 
promised  to  be  very  impartial,  and  not  to  spare  even 
your  own  sex,  should  any  of  their  secret  or  open  faults 
come  under  your  cognisance;  which  has  given  me  en- 
couragement to  describe  a  certain  species  of  mankind 
under  the  denomination  of  Male  Jilts.  They  are  gen- 
tlemen wiio  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  that  they  may 
jjppear  to  have  some  sense  of  gallantr}',  think  they  must 
pay  their  devoirs  to  one  particular  fair;  in  order  to 
which  they  single  out  from  amongst  the  herd  of  females 
her  to  whom  they  design  to  make  their  fruitless  ad- 
dresses. This  done,  they  first  take  every  opportunity 
of  being  in  her  company,  and  then  never  fail,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  be  particular  to  her,  laying  themselves  at 
her  feet,  protesting  the  realit}'  of  their  passion  with  a 
thousand  oaths,  soliciting  a  return,  and  saying  as  many 
fine  things  as  their  stock  of  wit  will  allow;  andif  they  are 
not  deficient  that  way,  geneially  speak  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  double  interpretation  ;  which  the  credulous  fair  is  too 
apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage,  since  it  frequently  » 
happens  to  be  a  raw,  innocent,  young  creature,  who  thinks 
all  the  world  as  sincere  as  herself,  and  so  her  unwary 
heart  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  those  deceitful  monsters, 

who 
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who  no  sooner  perceive  it,  but  immediately  tliey  grow 
cool,  and  shun  her  whom  they  before  seemed  so  much 
to  admire,  and  proceed  to  adl  the  same  common-place 
villainy  towards   another.      A  coxcomb,   flushed  with 
many  of  these   infamous  viftories,  shall  saj^  he  is  sorry 
for  the  poor  fools,  protest  and  vow  he  never  thought 
of  matrimony,  and  wonder  talking  civilly  can  be  so 
strangely  misinterpreted.     Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  you 
that  are  a  professed  friend  to  Love,  will,  I  hope,  observe 
upon  those  who  abuse  that  noble  passion,  and  raise  it 
in  mnocent  minds  by  a  deceitful  affedlation  of  it,  after 
which  they  desert  the   enamouied.*     Pray  bestow  a 
little  of  your  council  on  those  fond  believing  females 
who  already  have,  or  are  in  danger  of  having  broken 
earts ;  in  which  you  will  oblige  a  great  part  of  this 
town,  but  in  a  particular  manner. 
Sir, 

Your  (yet  heart-whole)  admirer, 
And  devoted  humble  servant, 

MEL  JIM  A.' 


Melaikia's  complaint  is  occasioned  by  so  general  a 
folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one  could  so  long  overlook 
it.  But  this  false  gallantry  proceeds  from  an  impotence 
of  mind,  which  makes  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  inca- 
pable of  pursu  ing  what  they  themselves  approve.  Man}- 
a  man  wishes  a  woman  his  wife,  whom  he  dare  not 
take  for  such.  Though  no  one  has  power  over  his  in- 
clinations or  fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to  common  fame. 
For  this  reason  I  think  Melaisia  gives  them  too  soft 
a  name  in  that  of  Male  Coquets.  I  know  not  why  ir- 
resolution of  mind  should  not  be  more  contemptible 
than  impotence  of  body ;  and  these  frivolous  admirers 
VOL.  IV.  B  would 

*  The  frequent  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  by 
vhich  cons'dcrablc  damages  have  been  given  for  breach  of  pro. 
mise  ot  m.uTiagc,  will  probably  lessen  the  nunjber  of  Ma!f 
Jilts. 
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-y.'ould  be  but  tenderly  used,  in  being  only  included  in 
the  same  term  with  the  insufficient  another  way.     They 
whom  my  correspondent  calls   Male   Coquets,  should 
hereafter  be  called  Fribiers.     A  Fribler  is  one  who  pro- 
fesses rapture  and  admiration  for  the  woman  to  whom 
he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  her  consent. 
His  heart  can  flutter  bj'  the  force  of  imagination,  but 
cannot  fix  from  the  force  of  judgment.     It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  parents  of  young  women  of  moderate 
fortune,  to  wink  at  the  addresses  of  Fribiers,  and  expose 
their  childien  to  the  ambiguous  behaviour  which  Me- 
LAiNiA  complains  of,  until  by  the  fondness  to  one  they 
are  to  lose,  they  become  incapable  of  love  towards  others, 
and  by  consequence,   in  their  future  marriage,  lead  a 
joyless,  or  a  miserable  life.     As  therefore  I  shall  in  the 
speculations  which  regard  Love,  be  as  severe  as  I  ou^^ht 
on  Jilts  and  Libertine  Women,   so  will   I   be  as  little 
merciful  to  insignificant  and  mischievous   Men.     In  or- 
der to  this,  all  visitants  who  frequent  families  wherein 
there  are   young  females,  are  forthwith  required  to  de- 
clare themselves,  or  absent  from  places  where  their  pre- 
sence banishes  such  as  would  pass  their  time  more  to  the 
advantage  of  those  whom  they  visit.     It  is  a  matter  of 
too  great  moment  to  be  dallied  with  :  and  I  shall  expert 
from  all  my  young  people  a  satisfadlory  account  of  ap- 
pearances.    Strepuon  has  from  the  publication  hereof 
seven  days  to  explain  the  riddle  he  presented  to  Euda- 
MiA  ;  and  Chloris  an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her  hand, 
to  declare  whether  she  will  have  Philotas,  whom  a 
woman  of  no  less  merit  than  herself,  and  of  superior 
fortune,  languishes  to  call  her  own. 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 

'  Since  so  many  Dealers  turn  Authors,  and  write 
qit.iint  advertisements  in  praise  of  iheir  wares,  one  who 

from 
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from  an  Author  turned  Dealer  may  be  allowed  tor  the 
advancement  of  trade  to  turn  Author  again.  I  will  not 
however  set  up  like  some  of  them,  for  selling  cheaper 
than  the  most  able  honest  tradesman  can  ;  nor  do  I  send 
this  to  be  better  known  for  clioice  and  cheapness  of 
China  and  Japan  wares,  tea,  fms,  muslins,  pictures, 
arrack,  and  other  Indian  goods.  Placed  as  I  am  in 
Leadenhall-street,  near  the  India  Company,  and  the 
centre  of  thr.t  trade,  thanks  to  my  fair  customers,  my 
warehouse  is  graced  as  well  as  the  benefit  days  of  my 
plays  and  operas  ;  and  the  foreign  goods  I  sell,  seem  no 
less  acceptable  than  the  foreign  books  1  translated,  Ra- 
belais and  Don  Quixote.  Tliis  the  critics  allow  me, 
and  while  they  like  mj'  wares  they  may  dispraise  my 
writings.  But  as  it  is  not  so  well  known  yet,  that  I 
frequently  cross  the  seas  of  late,  and  speaking  Dutch 
and  French,  besides  other  languages,  I  have  JJie  conve- 
niency  of  buying  and  importing  rich  brocades,  Dutch 
Atlases,  with  gold  and  silver,  or  without,  and  other 
foreign  silks  of  the  newest  modes  and  best  fabricks,  fine 
Fianders  lace,  hnens,  and  pi(itures,  at  the  best  hand; 
this  my  new  way  of  trade  1  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot 
better  publish  than  by  an  application  to  you.  My  wares 
are  fit  only  for  such  as  your  readers;  and  I  v^ould  beg 
of  you  to  print  this  address  in  your  paper,  that  those 
whose  minds  you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for 
their  persons  and  houses  fiom  me.  1  his,  Sir,  if  I  may 
presume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater  favour,  as  I  have 
lately  received  rich  silivs  and  fine  lace  to  a  considerable 
value,  which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  a  quick  return,  and 
as  1  have  also  a  large  stock  of  other  goods.  Indian  silks 
were  fonvierly  a  great  branch  of  our  trade  ;  and  since 
we  must  not  sell  them,  we  must  seek  amends  by  dealing 
in  otliers.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for  one  who  would 
less^i  the  number  of  teazers  of  the  Muses,  and  who 
suit.ng  his  spirit  to  his  circumstances,  humbles  the  poet 
to  exalt  the  citizen.  Like  a  true  tradesman,  I  hardly 
ever  look  into  any  books,  but  tliose  of  accounts.  To 
B  b  2  say 
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say  the  truth,  I  cannot  I  think,  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  my  being  a  downright  man  of  traffic,  than  by  ac- 
knowledging I  oftener  read  the  advertisements,    than 
the  matter  of  even  your  paper.     I  am   under  a  great 
temptation    to   take   this   opportunity  of  admonishing 
other  writers  to  follow  my  example,  and  trouble  the 
town  no  more  ;  but,  as  it  is  my  present  business  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  buyers  rather  than  sellers,  I  hasten 
to  tell  you  that  I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

PETER  MOTTEUX:* 


*  This  Writer  died  a  violent  death,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
his  own  executioner.  In  an  advertisement  dated  Whitehall, 
March  24,  1717-18,  he  is  stiled  Petkr  Antony  Motteux 
late  of  Leadenhall-street,  and  the  time  of  his  death  is  precisely 
ascertained.  It  says,  he  \\  as  found  dead  vn  Wednesday  mornino- 
thei  9th  of  Feb.  last,  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Star-court,  Butcher- 
row,  near  Temple-bar,  and  that  there  were  several  circum- 
stances to  support  a  suspicion  of  his  having  being  murdered.  1  he 
advertisement  goes  on  to  offer  a  conditional  pardon,  and  a  reward 
of  50I,  for  the  discovery  of  the  actual  murderer. 
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THURSDAY,   JAKUARY   3I,    I7U-II. 


Vitae  summa  brevis  spein  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

HOR.  I  OD.  iv.  15. 
"  Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  ca-es, 
"  And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years." 


SHORTNESS  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 


Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  cofFee-house  I  often  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hot- 
test seasons  of  news,  nnd  at  a  time  perhaps  that  the 
Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they  hear  me  ask  the  coffee- 
man  for  his  last  week's  Bill  of  MortalHy.  I  find  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  taken,  on  this  occasion,  for  a  parish 
sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes 
for  adoftor  of  p'.iysic.  la  this,  however,  I  am  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  trom 
hence  to  reflecSl  upon  the  regular  increase  and  dimi^ 
nution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the  several  various 
ways  through  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions, 
that  bring  into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be 
the  daily  entertainiTient  of  every  reasonable  creature; 
and  can  consider  with  pleasure  to  myself,  by  vvhich  of 
those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  dis- 
tempers, I  may  possibly  mnke  my  escape  out  of  this 
world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence, 
wherein  1  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me 
tit  present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above-men- 
tioned v/eekly  paper.  A  Bill  of  Mortality  is,  in  my  opi- 
B  b  3  nionj 
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nion,  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a  Providence.  How 
can  we,  without  supposing  ourseivcs  un^.er  the  constant 
care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any  possible  account  for 
that  nice  proportion,  which  we  find  in  every  great  city, 
between  the  deaths  and  birtljs  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  tiie  numl.er  of  males  and  that  of  females 
brought  into  the  world?  What  else  couid  djust,  in  so 
exac'  a  manner,  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses, 
and  divide  these  new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal 
bodies  of  both  sexes  .''  Chance  cou  d  never  hold  the 
balance  with  so  steady  a  hrind.  Were  we  not  counted 
out  bj'an  intelligent  Supervisor,  we  should  sometimes 
be  overcharged  with  multitudes,  and  at  others  waste 
awjiyinto  a  desart :  we  sliould  be  sometimes  a  populus 
viroriim,  as  Florus  elegantly  expresses  it,  a  generation 
of  males,  and  at  others  a  species  of  women.  We  may 
extend  this  consideration  to  eveiy  species  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  consider  the  whole  animal  world  as  an  huge 
army  mr:de  up  of  innumerable  crops,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  whose  quotas  has  been  kej-.t  entire  near  five  thou- 
sand 3'ears,  in  so  wonderful  a  maurier,  that  there  is  not 
probably  a  single  species  lost  during  this  long  tra6l  of 
time.  Could  we  have  general  Bills  of  Mortality  of 
every  kind  of  animals,  or  particular  ones  of  every  spe- 
cies in  each  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost  say  in 
every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  in- 
stances would  they  be  of  th..t  Providence  which  watches 
over  all  its  works  .'' 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  church, 
who,  upon  reading  those  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  "  And  all  the  dajs  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died  ;  and  all  the  days 
of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  he 
died;  and  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  stxtj'-nine  years,  and  he  died;"  immediately 
shut  himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the 
world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this  life  worth  pur- 
suing, whicli  had  not  regard  to  another. 

The 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  histor}-  which 
is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as  those  accounts  whic'i 
We  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of 
their  beliaviour  in  t!iat  dreadrul  season.  I  ma}' also  add, 
that  there  are  no  parts  in  history  which  affect  and  please 
the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take 
to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single  circumstance 
in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the 
case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph, 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is 
likely  to  be  engaged ;  but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the 
point  nf  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to 
every  thing  he  snvs  or  does,  because  we  are  sure  that 
some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same 
meianchol}'- circumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman, 
or  the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may 
never  a6t  in,  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or 
Jater,  we  shall  certainly  resen:ble. 

It  is  perhaps  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  that  few 
books  written  in  English,  have  been  so  much  perused 
as  Dr.  Sherlock's  Disrourse  upon  Dcatb;  though  at 
■the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  he  who  has  not  perused 
this  excellent  piece,  haS  not  perhaps  read  one  of  the 
strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  iife  that  ever  was 
written  in  any  language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  close  this  Essay 
vpon  Death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beateii 
moral;-  th^it  has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But  its 
being  so  very  comnuin,  and  so  universally  received,' 
though  ;t  takes  away  from  it  the  g:ace  of  novelty,  adds 
very  much  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  it  shews  that  it  falls  in 
with  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short,  I  would 
have  everyone  consider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  passenger,  and  thiit  he  is  not  to  set  up  his 
rest  here,  but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  tiiat  sta:e 
of  being  to  which  he  approaches  every  moment,  and 
which  will  be  for  cverfi.Ked  and  permanent.  This  single, 
.consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitter* 
B  b  4  ness 
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ness  of  hatred,  the  thh-st  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of 
ambition. 

I  am  verj' much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  A.NTI- 
piiANES,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who  hved  near  an  hun- 
dred years  before  Socrates,  which  represents  the  life 
of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  translated  it, 
word  for  word.  "  Be  not  grieved,"  says  he,  "  above 
measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends.  They  are  not  dead, 
but  have  only  finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  We  ourselves  must  go 
to  that  great  p'ace  of  reception  in  which  they  are  all  of 
them  assembled,  and  in  this  general  rendezvous  of  rtian- 
kind,  live  together  in  another  state  of  being." 

I  think  I  have  in  a  tormer  paper  taken  notice  of  those 
beautiful  metaphors  in  Scripture,  where  life  is  termed 
a  pilgrimage,  and  those  who  pass  through  it,  are  called 
strangers,  and  sojourners  upon  earth.  1  shall  conclude 
this  with  a  storj-,  which  I  have  somewhere  read  in  the 
travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin.  1  iiat  gentleman,  after 
having  told  us  that  tiie  inns  which  receive  the  caravans 
in  Persia,  and  the  Eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the 
name  of  Caravansaries,  gives  us  a  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpose. 

A  Dervise  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  Kings  palace  by 
mistske,  as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn,  or  a  Caravan- 
sary. Having  looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  en- 
tered into  a  long  galleiy,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet, 
and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself  upon 
it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  nations.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  this  posture,  before  he  was  discovered 
by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what  was  his 
business  in  that  place .?  The  Dervise  told  them  he  in- 
tended to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  Caravan- 
sary. '1  he  uards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  ^mgry  man- 
ner, that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  Caravan- 
s;:ry,  but  the  Kiui^'s  pahice.  It  happened  that  the 
King  himself  passed  through  the  gallery  during  this 

de- 
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"debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  Dervise,  asked 
him  how  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distin- 
guish a  Palace  from  a  Caravansary  ?  "  Sir,  says  the 
Dervise,"  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  a  question 
or  two.  "  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in  this 
house  when  it  was  first  built  ?"  The  King  replied,  his 
ancestors.  "  And  who,  says  the  Dervise,  was  the  last 
person  that  lodged  here?"  The  King  replied,  his 
father.  "  And  who  is  it,  says  the  Dervise,  that  lodges 
here  at  present?  "  The  King  told  him,  that  it  was  he 
himself.  "  And  who,  says  the  Dervise,  will  be  hereafter 
you  ?"  The  King  answered,  the  young  Prince  his  son, 
«  Ah  Sir,  said  the  Dervise,  a  house  that  changes  its 
inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  guests,  is  not  a  Palace  but  a  Caravansary." 
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N°-  290. 

FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY    1 ,    1711-12. 

Projicit  ampulias  rt  stsouipedalia  verba. 

HOR.  ARs  POET.  ver.  97. 
"  Forgets  his  swell  ng  and  gigantic  words." 

ROSCOMMON. 


PKAISE  OF  THE   TRAGEDY  OF  THE  DISTREST   MOTHER. 


The  plaj'ers,  who  know  I  am  veiy  much  their  friend, 
take  all  opportunities  to  express  a  gratitude  to  me  for 
being  so.  They  could  not  have  a  better  occasion  of 
obliging  me,  than  one  which  thej' lately  took  hold  of. — 
They  desired  my  friend,  Will  Honeycomi'.,  to  bring  me 
to  the  readin^^  of  a  new  tragedy;  it  is  called  The  Dis- 
trest  Mother.  *  I  must  confess,  though  some  da^'s  are 
passed  since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  passions 
of  the  several  characters  dwell  stronglj'  upon  my  imagi- 
nation ;  and  I  congratulate  the  age,  that  they  are  at 
last  to  see  truth  and  human  life  represented  in  the  inci- 
dents which  concern  heroes  and  heroines.  The  stile  of 
the  play  is  such  ns  becomes  those  of  the  first  education, 
and  the  sentiments,  worthy  those  of  the  highest  figure,  f 

It 


*  The  tragedy  calljd  The  Distrest.  Mol/ier,  was  written  by  Am- 
EROSf  Phillips.  He  deviates  from  the  truth  of  history,  in 
making  Hikmionk  1:111  herself  on  the  body  of  Pykrhus, 
vho  was  slain  by  her  instigation.  She  survived  him,  and  was  af- 
terwards the  wife  of  O  r  e  s  t  f.  s. 

+  Wc  have  before  observed,  hat  Steele  and  Addison 
•were  partial  to  Ph  1  LL  1  rs.  'this  is  a  triendly  eulogium,  not  an 
accurate  critlcisn:i. 
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It  was  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  me,  to  observe  real 
tears  drop  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  long  made  it 
their  profession  to  dissemble  affiidlion  ;  and  the  player, 
who   read,  frequent!}'  threw  down  the  book,  until  he 
had  given   vent  to  the  humanity  which  rose  in  him  at 
some  irresistilile  touches  of  the  imagined  sorrow.     We 
have  seldom  had  any  female  distress  on  the  stage,  which 
did  not,  upon   cool  examination,  appear  to  flow  from 
the  weakness,  rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  person 
represented  :  but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  entertained 
with  the  ungoverned  passions  of  such  as  are  enamoured 
of  each  other,  merely  as  they  are  men  and  women,  but 
their  regards  are  founded  upon  high  conceptions  of  each 
other's  virtue  and  mt-rit ;  and  the  chara6ler  which  gives 
name  to  the  play,  is  one  who  tias  behaved  herself  with 
heroic  virtue  in  the  most  important  circumstances  of  a 
female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  mother. — . 
If  there  be  those  vvhose  minds  have  been  too  attentive 
upon  the  affairs  of  life,  to  have  any  notion  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love  in  such  extremes  as  are  known  only  to 
particular  tempers,  yet  in  the  above  mentioned  conside- 
rations, the  sorrow  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
generality  of  mankind.      Domestic   virtues  concern  all 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  one  living  who  is  not  inte- 
rested that  Andromache  should  be  an  imitable  charac- 
ter.    The  generous  affection  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  that  tender  care  for  her  son,  which  is 
ever  heightened  with  the  consideration  of  his  father,  and 
these  regards  preserved  in  spite  of  being  tempted  with 
the  possession  of  the  highest  greatness,  are  what  cannot 
but  be  venerable  even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present 
frequents  the  English  theatre.     My  friend,  Will  Ho- 
neycomb, commended  several  tender  things  that  were 
said,  and  told  mc  lliey  were  very  genteel ;  but  wh  spered 
me,  that  ht;  feared  the  piece  was  not  busy  enougii  for 
the  present  taste.     To  supply  this,  he  recommended  to 
the  players  to  be  very  careful  in  their  scenes,  and  above 

all 
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all  things,  that  every  part   should  be  perfe6lly  new 
dressed.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  they  did  not  negledt 
my  friend's  admonition,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
in  this  class  of  csiticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it;  but 
indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  work  itself,  it  is  every 
where  Nature.     The  persons  are  of  the  highest  quality 
in  life,  even  that  of  princes  ;  but  their  quality  is  not 
represented  by  the  poet,  with  diredlions  that  guards  and 
waiters  should  follow  them   in  every  scene,  but  their 
grandeur  appears  in  greatness  of  sentiment,   flowing 
from  minds  worthy  their  cond  tion.    To  make  a  charac- 
ter truly  great,  this  author  understands  that  it  should 
have  its  foundation  in  superior  thoughts,  and  maxims  of 
conduct.  It  is  very  certain,  that  many  an  honest  woman 
would  make  no  difficulty,  though  she  had  been  the  wife 
of  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  to  marry  the 
enemy  of  her  husband's  family  and  country  ;  and  indeed 
who  can  deny  but  she  might  be  still  an  honest  woman, 
but  no  heroine  ?   That  maj'  be  defensible,  nay  laudable  in 
one  charafter,  w!  ich  would  be  in  the  liighest  degree 
exceptionable  in  another.     When  Cato  Uticcnsis  killed 
himseif,  CoTiius,  a  Roman    of  ordinary   quality   and 
character,  did  the  same  Uiing;  upon  wh.ch  one  said, 
smiling,  "  Cottius  might  have  lived,  though  CjEsar 
has  seized  the  Roman  liberty."     Cottius's  condition 
might  have  been   the  same,    let  things   at   the    upper 
end  of  the  world  pass  as  they  would.     What  is  fur- 
ther very  extraordinary  in    this    work,   is,    that    the 
persons  are  all  of  them  laudable,  and  their  misfortunes 
arise  rather  from  unguarded  virtue,  than  propensity  to 
vice.      The   town   has  an   o])portunity  of  doing  itself 
justice  in    supporting  the  representations  of  passion, 
sorrow,  indignation,  even  despair  itself,  within  the  rules 
of  decenc}-,  honour,  and  good-breeding;  and  since  there 
is  no  one  can  flatter  himself,  his  life  will  be  always  for- 
tunate, they  may  here  see  sorrow,  as  they  would  wish  to 
bear  it  whenever  it  arrives. 

MR. 
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MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  appointed  to  a6t  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy- 
called  The  Distrest  Mother.  -  It  is  the  celebrated  grief 
of  Orestes  which  I  am  to  personate;  but  I  shall  not 
adl  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  shall  feel  it  too  intimately  to  be 
able  to  utter  it.     I  was  last  night  repeating  a  paragraph 
to  myself,  which  I  took  to  be  an  expression  of  rage, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  there  was  a  stroke  of 
self  pity  which  quite  unmanned  me.  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to 
print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am  oppressed  in  this  man- 
ner at  such  an  interval,  a  certain  part  of  the  audience 
may  not  think  I  am  out ;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allow- 
ancej  to  do  it  to  satisfaction. 
I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  POWELU 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  As  I  was  walking  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I  saw 

a  gentleman  with  a  very  short  face;  I  desire  to  know 

whether  it  was  You.     Pray  inform  me  as  soon  as  you 

can,  lest  I  become  the  most  heroic  Hecatissa's  rival. 

Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

SOPHIA.' 


DEAR  MADAM, 

*  It  is  not  Me  *  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was  very 
ill  and  kept  my  chamber  all  that  day. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  THE  SPECTATOR.' 

ADVER- 


*  In  this  ;hort  letter  we  sec  an  instance  of  that  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  into  Nvhich  Steele,  through  hurry  or  carelessness, 
often  fell. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  large  quantity  of  excellent  citron-water,  arrived 
from  Barbiidoes  by  the  last  fleet,  is  to  be  sold  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whue,  Goldsmith  in  Holborn,  over  against 
Chancery-Lane  end. 

N.  B.  This  liqueur  was  then  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Barbadocs  Water. 
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N°-   291. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    2,    I7II-I2. 


— Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offendor  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudir, 
Aut  huniana  parum,  cavit  natura. 

HOR.    ARS     POET.    Vi     -51. 

"  But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 

"  I  Will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 

"  Such  as  our  natures  frailty  may  excuse." 

ROSCOMMON. 


CRITICISM  ON  MILTON. — OBSERVATIONS  ON   CRITICISM. 


I  HAVE  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  under 
those  four  great  heads  of  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the 
Sentiments,  and  the  Language  ;  and  have  shewn  that 
he  excels  in  general,  under  each  of  these  heads.  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  may  ap- 
pear new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical 
learning.  Were  I,  indeed,  to  choose  my  readers,  by 
whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not 
be  such  as  are  acquainted  onl}^  with  the  French  and 
Italian  critics,  but  also  witli  the  ancient  and  modern 
wiio  have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  langur.ges. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often  fan- 
cies that  he  understands  a  critic,  when,  In  reality,  he 
does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  specu- 
lations ;  one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions 
and  observations,  which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of 
the  poeis,  will  find  his  own  refleftions  methodized  and 
3  explained. 
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the  poets,  will  find  his  own  refleftions  methodized  and 
explained,  and,  perhaps,  several  little  hints  that  had 
passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the  works 
of  a  good  critic ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  pre- 
vious lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he 
reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  suificient,  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for  a 
judge  in  criticism,  should  have  perused  the  authors 
above  mentioned,  unless  he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical 
head.  Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually  puzzled 
and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mistakes  the 
sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or  if  he  chances  to 
think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle^ 
who  was  the  best  critic,  was  also  one  of  the  best  logi- 
cians that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr,  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Undfrsfanding,  would 
be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  him- 
self master  of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by  critical 
writings ;  though  at  the  same  time  it'  is  very  certain 
that  an  author,  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  distin- 
guishing between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his 
thoughts  and  setting  them  inproper  lights,  whatever  no- 
tions he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and 
obscurity.  I  m'ght  further  observe,  that  there.is  not  a 
Greek  or  Latin  critic,  who  has  not  shewn,  even  in  the 
stile  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  ele- 
gance and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  for 
a  man  to  set  up  for  a  critic,  without  a  good  insight  into 
all  the  parts  of  learning ;  whereas  many  of  those,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  signalize  themselves  by  works  of 
this  nature,  among  our  English  writers,  are  not  only  de- 
feftive  in  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly 
discover,  by  the  phrases  which  tht  y  make  use  of,  and 
by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems 
of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few  gejieral  rules  extra<Jled  out 
r  'of 
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of  the  French  authors,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words, 
has  sometimes  set  up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a 
a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark  by  which  you  may  discover  a  critic 
who  has  neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  sel- 
dom ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an' author  which 
has  not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  his  criticism  turns  wholly  upon  little  faults 
and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to 
succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature 
enough  to  turn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and 
very  often  in  the  right  place.  This  Mr.  DRYDE>f  has 
very  agreeably  remarked  in  those  two  celebrated  lines  : 

**  Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 
He.who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dive  below.' 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies 
than  imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of 
a  writer,  and  communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as 
are  worth  their  observation.  The  most  exquisite  words, 
and  finest  strokes  of  an  author,  are  those  which  very 
often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning;  and  they 
are  these  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  generally 
attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  observes, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he 
calls  verbiim  ardens,  or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into 
English,  "  a  glowing  bold  expression,"  and  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism.  A  little 
wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty,  and  of  ag- 
gravating a  fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an 
author  naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has,  however,  its  effeft  among 
the  generality  of  those  whose  hands  it  falls  .nto,  the 
rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to  think  that  every 
thing  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  of  wit,  is 
ridiculous  in  itself. 

VOL.  IV.  c  c  SucVi 
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Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a  critic, 
as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  convinces  him, 
and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish, 
the  subjedl  of  derision.  A  man  who  cannot  write 
with  wit  on  a  proper  subjedt,  is  dull  and  stupid  ;  but 
one  who  shews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is.as  impertinent 
and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridi- 
cule is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very 
often  censures  a  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault 
in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it.  Such  kinds 
of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair  and  disingenuous  in  works 
of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious  and 
instru6live  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  shew  the  defeats 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to  premise 
these  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfeftions  without 
endeavouring  to  inflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  must 
also  observe,  with  Longinus,  that  the  produftions  of  a 
great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
author,  which  are  scrupulously  exadt  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  corredt  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper*  with  a  story  out  of 
BoccALiNi,  which  suificiently  shews  us  the  opinion  that 
judicious  author  entertained  of  tke  sort  of  critics  Ihave 
been  here  mentioning.  A  famous  critic,  says  he,  hav- 
ing gathered  together  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent  poet, 
made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them 

very 


*  In  this  paper  many  of  the  observations  arc  just,  but  some  are 
vaoue  and  desultory.  This  essay  does  not,  on  the  wiiole,  amount 
to  a  complete  description  of  the  qualifications  of  a  critic.  The 
reader  will  find  a  clear,  conci.se,  and  masterly  account  of  the  ob-' 
jetts  and  constituents  of  criticism  in  Dr.  Gkrakd's  Essay  on 
Taste,  Part  III.  sec.  3. 
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very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a 
suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  colledtf 
ing  them.  In  order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of 
wheat,  as  it  had  been  just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf.  He 
then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  frorti  among  the  corn, 
and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critic  applied  himself  to 
the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure,  and  after  hav- 
ing made  the  due  separation,  was  presented  by  Apoiio 
with  the  chaff  for  his  pains. 

u 
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lUarn,  qiiicquid  agit,  quoquo  -"estlg'a  fleflit, 
Componlt  furtim,  substquiturque  decor. 

TIBULL.4.  ELZG.  ii.  8. 

"  Whatever  she  does,  wherever  her  steps  she  bends, 
"  Grace  on  each  adtion  silently  attends." 


ON    DECENCY    AND    PROPRIETY. 


As  no  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  is  only  not 
sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a  lightsome  and  in- 
vigorating principle,  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
mair  ,dle,  but  still  spurs  him  on  to  adtion ;  so  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  there  is  some  additional  grace 
required,  to  give  n  claim  of  excelling  in  this,  or  that  par- 
ticular ?.6lion.  A  diamond  may  want  polishing,  though 
the  value  may  be  intrinsically  the  same;  and  the  same 
good  may  be  done  with  different  degrees  of  lustre.  No 
man  should  be  contented  with  himself  that  he  barely 
does  well,  hut  he  should  perform  every  thing  in  the  best 
and  most  becoming  manner  that  he  is  able. 

TuLLY  tells  us  he  wrote  his  Book  of  Offices,  because 
there  w;!S  no  time  of  life  in  which  some  correspondent 
duty  might  not  be  pruO^llsed ;  nor  is  there  a  duty  with- 
out a  certiiin  decency  accompanying  it,  by  which  every 
virtue  it  is  joined  to  wili  '-eem  to  be  doubled.  Another 
may  do  the  same  tiling,  and  yet  the  aftion  want  that  air 
and  beauty  whicli  distinguish  it  from  others;  like  that 
inimitable  sunshine  Tj tian  is  said  to  iiiive  diffused  over 
his  1  .ndskips  ;  which  denotes  them  his,  and  has  been  al- 
ways unequalled  by  any  other  person. 

There 
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There  is  no  one  a6lion  in  which  this  quality  I  am 
speaking  of  will  be  more  sensibly  perceived,  than  in 
granting  a  request,  or  doing  an  office  of  kindness.* 
Mu-MMius,  by  his  way  of  consenting  to  a  benefaclion, 
shall  make  it  lose  its  name;  while  Cauus  doubles  the 
kindness  and  the  obligation.  From  the  first,  the  de- 
sired request  drops  indeed  at  lasr,  but  from  so  doubt- 
ful a  brow,  that  the  obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason  to 
resent  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to  be  thankful  for 
the  favour  itself.  Carus  invites  with  a  pleasing  air,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  att  of  humanity, 
meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  consents  to  a  request 
witfi  a  countenance  which  proclaims  the  satisfaftion  of 
Jiis  mind  in  assisting  the  distressed. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  observed  in  liberality, 
seems  to  consist  in  its  being  performed  with  such  chear- 
fulness,  as  may  express  the  God-like  pleasure  to  be  met 
with,  in  obliging  one's  fellow  creatures;  that  may  shew 
good-nature  and  benevolence  overflowed,  and  do  not, 
as  in  some  men,  run  upon  the  tilt,  and  taste  of  the  sedi- 
ments of  a  grutching,  uncommunicative  disposition. 

Since  I  have  intimated  that  the  greatest  decorum  i.s 
to  be  preserved  in  the  bestowing  our  good  offices,  I  will 
illustrate  it  a  little,  by  an  example  drawn  from  private 
life,  which  carries  with  it  such  a  profusion  of  iiberality, 
that  it  can  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  humanity 
and  good  nature  which  accompanies  it.  It  is  a  letter 
.of  Pliny,  which  I  shall  here  translate,  because  the 
a6lion  will  best  appear  in  its  first  dress  of  thought, 
without  any  foreign  or  ambitious  ornaments. 

PLINY   TO    dUlNTILIAN. 

*  Though  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  content- 
ment and  just  moderation  of  your  mind,  and  the  confor- 

c  c  3  mity 

»♦  , ___»________ 

*  There  are  some  who,  though  possessed  of  generosity,  yet 
having  a  great  share  of  vanity,  confer  benefits  in  such  a  way 
as  to  excite  no  gratitude.  By  the  objefls  of  their  benefits  the? 
»tre  not  loved  or  icspcctcd;  by  others  despised 
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mity  the  education  you  have  given  your  daughter  bears  to 
your  own  character;  yet  since  she  is  suddenly  to  bs 
married  to  a  person  of  distin(5lion,  whose  figure  in  the 
world  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  at  a  more  than 
ordinary  expence  in  clothes  and  equipage  suitable  to  her 
husband's  quality  ;  by  which,  though  her  intrinsic  worth 
be  not  augmented,  yet  will  it  receive  both  ornament 
find  lustre  ;  knowing  your  estate  to  be  as  moderate  as  the 
riches  of  your  mind  are  abundant,  I  must  challenge  to 
myself  some  part  of  the  burthen ;  and  as  a  parent  of 
your  child,  I  pr^-ient  her  with  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns  towards  these  expences ;  which  sum  had 
been  much  larger,  had  I  not  feared  the  smallness  of  it 
would  be  the  greatest  inducement  with  you  to  accept  it. 
Farewel.' 


Thus  should  a  benefa(5tion  be  done  with  a  good 
grace,  and  shine  in  the  strongest  point  of  light ;  it 
should  not  only  answer  all  the  hopes  and  exigencies  of 
the  receiver,  but  even  out-run  his  wishes.  It  is  this 
happy  manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new  charms  to 
it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art  and  nature,  which 
otherwise  would  be  rather  distasteful  than  agreeable. 
Without  it  valour  would  degenerate  into  brutality, 
learning  Into  pedantry,  and  the  genteelest  demeanour 
into  affe6lation.  Even  religion  itself,  unless  decency  be 
the  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill  humour ;  but 
this  shews  virtue  in  her  first  original  form,  adds  a 
comeliness  to  religion,  and  gives  its  professors  tliejustest 
title  to  "  The  Beauty  of  Holiness."  A  man  fully  in- 
structed in  this  art,  may  assume  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
please  in  all;  he  may  do  a  thousand  addons  shall  be- 
come none  other  but  himself  ;jiot  that  the  things  tliem- 
selves  are  ditfeient,  but  the  uKniner  of  doing  them. 

If  you  exiiniine  each  feature  by  itself,  Aglaura  and 

CaLi.iclea  are  equally  handsome,  but  take  them  in  the 

Whole,  and  you  ci;nnot  suffer  the  comparison;  the  one 

»  is 
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is  fidl  of  numberless  nameless  graces,  the  other  of  as 
many  nameless  faults. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  decency  of  beha- 
viour, add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pronounced  by  any 
one.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that  often  makes  the  re- 
bukes and  advice  of  old  rigid  persons  of  no  effect,  and 
leave  a  displeasure  in  the  minds  of  those  they  are  di- 
re6led  to :  but  youth  and  beauty,  if  accompanied  with 
a  graceful  and  becoming  severitj'^,  is  of  mighty  force  to 
raise,  even  in  the  most  profligate,  a  sense  of  shame.  In 
Milton,  the  Devil  is  never  described  ashamed  but  once, 
and  that  at  the  rebuke  of  a  beauteous  angel. 

"  So  spake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  Beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Abash'd  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  Goodness  is,  and  saw' 
Virtue  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely  1  saw  and  pin'd 
His  loss." 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accom- 
panied the  greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments.  They 
avoided  even  an  indecent  posture  in  the  very  article  of 
death.  Thus  C^sar  gathered  his  robe  about  him,  that 
he  might  not  fall  in  a  manner  unbecoming  of  himself; 
and  the  greatest  concern  that  appeared  in  the  behaviour 
of  LucRETiA,  when  she  stabbed  herself  was,  that  her 
body  should  lie  in  an  attitude  worthy  the  mind  which 
had  inhabited  it. 

Ne  non  procumbat  honesie, 


Extrema  haec  etiam  cura  cadentis  erat. 

OVID.  FAST.  ill.  853. 
"  'Twas  her  last  thought,  how  decently  to  fall." 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  I  Mi  a  3'"oung  woman  without  a  fortune ;  but  of  a 
very  high  mind  :  that  is,  good  Sir,  I  am  to  the  last  de- 
gree proud  and  vain.     I  am  ever  railing  at  the  rich,  for 
c  c  4  doing 
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doing  things  wlijcli,  upon  search  into  my  heart,  I  find 
I  am  only  angry  at  because  1  cannot  do  the  same  my- 
self. I  wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in  cali- 
coes when  the  finest  are  in  silks.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  be  poor  and  proud  ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  a  lefture 
on  that  subject;  for  the  satisfaction  of 

Your  uneasy  humble  servant^ 
Z.  JEZEBEL: 
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I-  RAG.  VhT.    POET. 

*'  Fortune  fighti  on  the  side  of  the  prudent." 


CONNECTION    BETWEEN    PRUDENCE    AND    FORTUNE. 

1  HE  famous  Gracian,  in  his  little  book  wherein  he 
iays  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himself  at 
Court,  advises  his  reader  to  associate  himself  with  the 
fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  company  of  the  unfortunate; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the  precept  to 
an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  useful  in  it  for 
those  who  push  their  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tain, a  great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
rises  out  of  right  or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of 
life.  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  un- 
fortunate in  all  his  undertakings,  I  shrewdly  suspedt  him 
for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity  with 
this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Richelieu  used  to  say, 
that  unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for 
the  same  thing.  As  the  Cardinal  himself  had  a  great 
share  both  of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  famous 
antagonist,  the  Count  d'OLivAREs,  was  disgraced  at  the 
Court  of  M.;drid,  because  it  was  alledged  against  him 
that  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  undertakings.  This* 
says  an  eminent  autlior,  was  indiredtly  accusing  him  of 
imprudence. 

CiCERo  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans,  for 

their  general,  upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of 

2  courage 
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-courage,  conduft,  and  good  fortune.  It  was,  perhaps, 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  series 
of  good  fortune  supposes  a  prudent  management  in  the 
person  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only  Scylla,  the  Dicta- 
tor, but  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave 
themselves  that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  Heathens, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  valued  a  man  more  for  his  good 
fortune  than  for  any  other  quality,  which  I  think  is 
very  natural,  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong  belief  of 
another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned 
with  any  distinguishing  blessings,  that  has  not  some 
extraordinary  fund  of  merit  and  perfe6lion  in  Ijim, 
which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  Eye,  though  perhaps  it 
is  not  discovered  b}'  my  observation  ^  What  is  the 
reason  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a 
resolution,  or  strike  a  blow,  vv'ithout  the  conduct  and 
dire6lion  of  some  deity  .f'  Doubtless  because  the  poets 
esteemed  it  the  greatest  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the 
Gods,  and  thought  the  best  way  of  praising  a  man  was, 
to  recount  those  favours  which  naturally  implied  an 
extraordinary  merit  in  the  person  on  whom  they  de- 
scended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  acl  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their 
opinions  of  a  man's  merit,  from  his  successes.  But  cer- 
tainly, if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being  was 
concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I  should  think 
a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of  his 
real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfeftions,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortunes,  has  reason  io  cry  out,  as  they 
say  Brutus  did,  a  little  before  his  death  :  "  O  Virtue,  I 
have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good,  but  I  find 
thou  art  am  empty  name." 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  Prudevce 
does  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  measure,  produce  our  good 

or 
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or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many 
unforeseen  accidents  and  occurrences,  which  very  often 
pervert  the  finest  schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human 
wisdom.  "  Tlie  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong."  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wis- 
dom can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune  ;  the 
highest  degi-ee  of  it,  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  contin- 
gencies as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs. 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  Prudence,  which  has 
always  in  it  a  g:eat  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man 
from  being  so  fortunate,  as  he  might  possibly  have 
been  without  it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what  is 
likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of 
human  Prudence,  never  meets  with  those  great  and  un- 
foreseen successes  which  are  often  the  effe6t  of  a  san- 
guine temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness;  2nd  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  reason,  that,  according  to  the  common 
observation,  Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights  rather 
in  favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted  a  crea- 
ture, and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to  him  so 
various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion 
in  another  case,  that  were  there  any  doubt  of  Provi- 
dence, yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable  there 
should  be  such  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
on  whose  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  condu<5t  of 
human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes  to 
our  own  management,  and  not  to  esteem  ourselves  upon 
any  blessing,  rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  than 
the  acquisition  of  our  own  Prudence.  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  a  medal  which  was  struck  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, a  little  after  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  event. 
It  is  well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and  others 
who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  Princess,  to 
derogate  from  her  glory,  ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet 

rather 
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rather  to  the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  than  tp 
the  bravery  of  the  English.  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead 
of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honour, 
valued  herself  upon  such  a  sign?l  favour  of  Providence* 
and  accordingly  you  see,  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
above-mentioned,  has  represented  a  ficet  beaten  by  a 
tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon  one  another,  with  that 
religious  inscription,  Affldvit  Dens,  et  dissipuntur.  "  He 
blew  with  his  wind,  yiid  the y  were  scattered." 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general,  whose 
name  I  cannot  at  present  recollect,  *  and  who  had  been 
a  particular  favourite  of  fortune,  that,  upon  recounting 
Iris  viftories  among  his  friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of 
several  great  actions, "  And  in  this  fortune  had  no  share." 
>rifter  which  it  is  observed  in  history,  that  he  never 
prospered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitedness  of  our  own  abilities 
are  very  shocking  and  oifensive  to  men  of  sense  and 
virtue,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to 
that  Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and  by 
several  of  his  dispensations  seems  purposely  to  shew 
us,  that  our  own  schemes,  or  prudence,  have  np  share 
in  our  advancements. 

Since  on  this  subject  1  have  already  admitted  several 
quotations,  which  have  occurred  to  my  memory  upon 
writing  this  paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian 
Fublc.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea, 
and  finding  itself  lost  in  such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter, 

broke 


*  He  was  very  successful,  but  his  success  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  the  result  ot  gieat  talents,  qualities,  and  exertions.     He 

firocured  to  the  Athenians  the  superiority  at  sea,  winch  they  had 
ost  at  the  close  oi  ihe  Peloponnesian  war.  After  extending  the 
commerce  and  territorial  posbcssions  of  his  country,  and  raising 
Athens  to  almost  her  former  splendour,  he  became  the  viftim  of 
that  ingratitude  and  envy,  for  .he  operation  of  which  democracies 
afford  such  opportunities.  On  an  unjust  accusation  by  Charks,  a 
person  of  no  merit,  a  great  favourite  with  the  mob,  he  was  fmed 
a  hundred  talents  :  so  inimical  to  real  merit  is  the  government  of 
ihe  niob. 
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broke  out  into  the  following  reflexion  :  *  ALts  !  What 
an  inconsiderable  creature  nm  I  in  this  prodigious  ocean 
bf  waters!  My  existence  is  of  no  concern  to  the  uni- 
verse; 1  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am-lesn 
than  the  least  of  the  works  of  God.'  It  so  happened 
that  an  oyster,  '.vhich  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  swallow  it  up  in  the  midst 
of  this  its  humble  soliloquj'.  The  drop,  szysthe  Fab^c, 
lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  until,  by  de- 
grees, it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  wliich  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  at 
present  that  famous  pearl  which  js  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  Persian  diadem. 

L. 
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WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    6,    J7II-I2, 


Difficile  est  plurimum  vututem  revereri  qui  semper  secundafor- 
tuna  sit  usus. 

TULL.AD    KEREN NIUM, 

"  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  been  always  prosperous  to  have 
"  much  veneration  for  virtue." 


OS  THE  EFFECTS  OF  UNMIXT   PROSPERITY,  WITH  AH 
EXHORTATION  TO  CHARITY. 


Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every 
man  is  apt  to  rail  at ;  and  yet  there  is  one  respeft  in 
which  ahnost  all  men  living  are  guilt}'  of  it,  and  that 
is  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the  gifts  of 
fortune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here  in  England  come 
into  our  very  language,  as  a  propriety  of  distinftion, 
to  say,  when  we  would  speak  of  persons  to  their  ad- 
vantage, "  They  are  people  of  condition."  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  proper  use  of  riches  implies,  that  a 
man  should  exert  all  the  good  qualities  imaginable;  and 
if  we  mean  by  a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who, 
according  to  the  wealth  he  is  master  of,  shews  himself 
just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  term  ought  very 
deservedly  to  be  had  in  the  highest  veneration ;  but 
when  wealth  is  used  only  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp 
and  luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a  recom- 
mendation to  honour  and  respect.  It  is  indeed  the 
greatest  insolence  imaginable,  in  a  creature  who  would 
feel  the  extremes  of  thirst  and  hunger,  if  he  did  not 
prevent  his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  him,  to  be 
so  forgetful  of  the  common  necessities  of  human  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  as  never  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  fellow  who  escaped  from  a  ship  which  struck  upon 
a  rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the  country-people 
to  destroy  his  brother  sailors,  and  make  her  a  wreck, 
was  thought  a  most  execrable  creature  ;   but  does  not 
every  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what  he  natu- 
rally wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsupplied  distress 
of  other  men,  betray  the  same  temper  of  mind  ?   When 
a  man  looks  about  him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and 
povert}?^,  beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage, 
and    they,    and  their  very  servants,     with    an    air  of 
scorn  and    triumph,    overlooking    the   multitude   that 
pass    by  them  ;    and,    in  the    same    street,    a  cieature 
of  the  same  make,  crying  out  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  sacred,  to  behold  his  miser}',  and  give  him 
some  supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness ;  who  would 
believe  these  two  beings  were  of  the  same  species  I* 
But  so  it  is,  that  the  consideration  of  fortune  has  taken 
up  all  our  minds,  and,  as  I  have  often  complained,  po- 
verty and  riches  stand  in  our  imaginations  in  the  places 
of  guilt  and  innocence.     But  in  all  seasons  there  will  be 
some  instances  of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large  to 
be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and  while  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  contending  for  superiority  in  power  and 
wealth,   have  their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  necessities 
of  those  below  them.     The  charity  schools,  which  have 
been  eredled  of  late  years,  are  the  greatest  instances  of 
public  spirit  the  age  has  produced.     But  indeed,  when 
we  consider  how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence  has  been 
on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  good  management  of  those 
institutions,  than  fiom  the  number  or  value  of  the  bene- 
faftions  to  them,  that  the}'  make  so  great  a  figure.     One 
would  think  it  impossible,  that  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
years  there  should  not  have  been  five  thousand  pounds 
bestowed  in  gifts  this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  child- 
ren,  including  males  and  females,   put  out  to  methods 
of  industry.     It  is  not  allowed  me  to  speak  of  luxury 
and  folly  with  the  severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall 

only 
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only,  therefore,  say,  I  shall  very  readily  compound  with 
any  lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  if  she  gives  the  price  of 
one  half  yard  of  the  silk  towards  cloathing,  feedings 
and  instriifting  an  innocent  helpless  creature  of  her  own 
sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The  consciousness  of  suclv 
an  action  will  give  her  features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illus- 
trious day,*  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in  her  hair 
or  can  he  clustered  in  her  bosom.  It  would  be  uncourtly 
to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men  one 
may  take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  monstrous  how 
a  man  can  live  with  so  little  refleftion,  as  to  fancy  he  is 
not  in  a  condition  very  unjust  and  disproportioned  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  while  he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts 
no  benevolence  or  bounty  to  others.  As  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion  of  those  schools,  there  cannot  any  offer 
more  worthy  a  generous  mind.  Would  you  do  an  hand- 
some thing  without  return,  do  it  for  an  infant  that  is  not 
sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you  do  it  for  public 
good,  do  it  for  one  who  will  be  an  honest  artificer.  Would 
you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  ;  give  it  to  one  who  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  Him,  for  whose  sake  you 
give  it.  It  is,  methinks,  a  most  laudable  institution  this,  if 
it  were  of  no  other  expeftation  than  that  of  producing  a 
race  of  good  and  useful  servants,  who  will  have  more 
than  a  liberal,  a  religious  education.  What  would  not 
a  man  do,  in  common  prudence,  to  lay  out  in  purchase 
of  one  about  him,  who  would  add  to  all  his  orders  he 
gave,  the  weight  of  the  commandments,  to  enforce  an 
obedience  to  them  ?  for  one  who  would  consider  his 
master  as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor,  upon 
easy  terms,  and  in  expedcation  of  no  other  return,  but 
moderate  wages  and  gentle  usage  i*  It  is  the  common 
\'ice  of  children  to  run  too  much  among  the  servants  ; 
from  such  as  are  educated  in  these  places  they  would 
see  nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  servant,  which  would 

not 


*  Tlje  birth-diiy  of  Quctii  Annk,  then   forty-seven  years  of 
a-c. 
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not  be  disingenuous  in  the  child.  All  the  ill  offices  and 
defamator)'^  whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  do- 
mestics, would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be 
made  universal ;  and  a  good  man  might  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  life  of  the  persons  he  designs  to  take 
into  his  house  for  his  own  service,  or  that  of  his  family 
or  children,  long  before  they  were  admitted.  This 
wonld  create  endearing  dependencies  :  and  the  obligation 
would  have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master,  who  would  be 
relieved  from  much  care  and  anxiety  by  the  gratitude 
and  diligence  of  an  humble  friend,  attending  him  as  his 
servant.  I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter  sent  to 
me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys  would  be  cloathed, 
and  take  their  seats  (at  the  charge  of  some  generous 
benefadlor)  in  St.  Bride's  church,  on  Sunday  next.  I 
wish  I  could  promise  to  myself  any  thing  which  my 
correspondent  seems  to  expedl  from  a  publication  of  it 
in  this  paper ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what 
so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  have  said  on  this 
occasion.  But  that  there  may  be  something  here  which 
would  move  a  generous  mind,  like  that  of  him  who 
wrote  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  an  handsome  paragraph 
of  Dr.  Snape's  sermon  on  these  charities,  w^hich  my 
correspondent  inclosed  with  his  letter. 

"  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  compensated  the 
disadvantages  of  the. poor  and  indigent,  in  wanting 
many  of  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  by  a  more 
abundant  provision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next. 
Had  they  been  higher  born,  or  more  richly  endowed, 
they  would  have  wanted  this  manner  of  education,  of 
which  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit,  who  are  low 
enough  to  submit  to  it ;  where  they  have  such  advan- 
tages without  money,  and  without  price,  as  the  rich 
cannot  purchase  with  it.  The  learning  which  is  given, 
is  generally  more  edifying  to  them,  than  that  which  is 
sold  to  others.  Thus  do  they  become  more  exalted 
in  goodness,  by  being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their 
poverty  is,  in  reality,  their  preferment." 

VOL,  IV,  B  d  "^         T. 
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THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   7,     I7II-I2. 

Prodlga  non  sentit  pereuntem  femlna  censum  : 
At  velut  exhausta  redivivus  puliulet  area 
Nummus,  et  e  pleno  semper  tollatur  acervo, 
Non  unquam  reputat  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent. 

ju  V.  SAT.  vi.  361. 
"  But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
"  Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinking  fortunes  drain  : 
"  Hourly  ihey  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear, 
"  And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear." 

DRYDEN. 
ON   PIN   MONEY  AND  FEMALE  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  1  AM  turned  of  my  great  climafteric,  and  am  natu- 
rally a  man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dozen  years  ago 
I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a 
good  family,  and  of  an  high  spirit ;  but  could  not  bring- 
her  to  close  with  me,  before  I  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  her,  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  alliance.  Among 
other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipulated,  that  she  should 
have  400I.  a  year  for  Pm  Money,  which  I  obliged  myself 
to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one,  who  a6ted  as  her 
plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  1  have  ever  since  religi- 
ously observed  my  part  in  this  solemn  agreement.  Now 
Sir,  so  it  is,  that  the  lady  has  had  several  children  since 
I  married  her  ;  to  which,  if  I  should  credit  our  malici- 
Dus  neighbours,  her  Fin  Money  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted. The  education  of  these  my  children,  who,  con- 
trary to  my  expeftation,  are  born  to  me  every  year, 
straitens  me  so  much,  that  I  have  begged  their  mother 
to  free  me  from  the  obligation  of  the  above-mentioned 

Fin 
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Pin  Money,  that  it  may  go  towards  making  a  provision 
for  her  family.*  This  proposal  makes  her  noble  blood 
swell  in  her  veins,  insomuch,  that  finding  me  a  little 
tardy  in  her  last  quarter's  payment,  she  threatens  me 
every  day  to  arrest  me  ;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  me, 
that  if  I  do  not  do  her  justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To 
this  she  adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  her  argue  calmly, 
that  she  has  several  play  debts  on  her  hand,  which  must 
be  discharged  very  suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose 
her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if  she 
makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  article.  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opi- 
nion upon  a  subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched, 
and  inform  us  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage, 
among  our  ancestors  ;  or  whether  you  find  any  mention 
of  Pin  Money  in  Grotius,PnJfendorf,  oranj'  other  of  the 
civilians. 

I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  ESQ.* 


As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed 
advocate  for  the  Fuir  Sex  thati  myself,  bo  there  is  none 
that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges;  but  as  the  doc-trine  of 
Pin  Money  is  of  a  vciy  late  date,  unknown  to  our  great 
grand-mothers,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  iiiterest  of  both  sexes 
to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken 
where  he  intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man's  wife  with 
Pin  Money,  is  furnishing  her  Vv'ith  arms  against  himself, 
and  in  a  manner  becoming  accessary  to  his  own  disho- 
nour. We  may  indeed,  general!}'  observe,  that  in  pro- 
D  d  2  por- 


*  The  late  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  respefting 
the  extent  u>  which  a  husbyiid  is  obliged  to  pay  his  wife's  debts, 
will  probablv  tend  to  lessen  female  extravai^ance.  by  making  tradcS" 
men  mure  cautious  in  giving  married  women  qiedit. 
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portion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her 
husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  must  like- 
wise be  owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does  very 
much  inflame  this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties 
are  pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
insisting  upon  Pin  Money  is  very  extraordinary ;  and 
yet  we  find  several  matches  broken  off  upon  this  very 
head.  Vv  hat  would  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a  stranger 
to  this  practice,  think  of  a  Lover  that  forsakes  his  mis- 
tress, because  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins  ? 
But  what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be 
informed  that  she  asks  five  or  six  hundre"d  pounds  a  year 
for  this  use  .''  Should  a  man  unacquainted  with  our 
customs  be  told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  in  Great- 
Britain,  under  the  title  of  Pin  Money,  what  a  prodigi- 
ous consumption  oi"  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in 
this  island.''  "  A  pin  a  day,"  says  our  frugal  proverb, 
"  is  a  groat  a  year;  "  so  that  according  to  this  calcula- 
tion, my  friend  Fribdle's  wife  must  every  j^ear  make 
use  of  eight  millions  six  hundred  and  foity  thousand 
new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  alledge  they 
comprehend,  under  this  general  term,  several  other  con- 
veniencies  of  life  ;  I  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  countrywomen,  jthat  they  had  rather  called 
it  Nedle  Money,  which  might  have  implied  something  of 
good  housevv'ifery,  and  not  have  given  the  malicious 
world  occasion  to  think,  that  dress  and  trifles  have  al- 
ways the  uppermost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge  in  defence  of 
this  pradlice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  they 
make  for  themselves,  in  case  their  husband  proves  a 
churl,  or  a  miser;  so  that  they  consider  this  allowance 
as  a  kind  of  alimony,  v/hich  they  myj'  lay  their  claim  to, 
without  a6tual]y  separating  from  their  husbands.     But 

with 
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Mith  submiss'on,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give  up 
herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least 
room  for  such  an  apprehension^,  and  trust  her  person  to 
one  whom  she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  may  very  properly  be  accused  (in  the 
phrase  of  an  homely  proverb)  oY  being  "  penny  wise, 
and  pound  foolish." 

It  is  observed  of  over  cautious  Generals,  that  they 
never  engag:e  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in 
case  the  event  should  not  answer  their  expedtations;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  conquerors  have  burnt  their 
ships,  or  broke  down  the  bridges  behind  them,  as  being 
determined  either  to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much  suspect  a  wo- 
man who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and 
contrives  methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without 
the  affe6lion  of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life. 
Separate  purses  between  man  and  wife  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  unnatural,  as  separate  beds.  A  marriage  can- 
not be  happy,  where  the  pleasures,  inclinations,  and 
interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There  is  no 
greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 
sense  of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and 
happiness  ;  as  a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please 
the  person  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her 
comfort,  and  her  support.  ^ 

For  this  reason  I. am  not  verj'  much  surprised  at  the 
behaviour  of  a.  rough  country  squire,  who,  being  not  a 
little  shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widov,'  that 
would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  Pin  Money,  was 
so  enraged  at  her  mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her  in 
great  wrath,  "  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he 
would  shew  all  the  world  he  did  not  cere  a  pin  for  her." 
Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  roorr,  and  never  saw 
her  more. 

Socrates  in  F l at o's  A Icibiades  says,  l|je  was  inform- 
ed by  one  who  had  travelled  through  PeVsia,  that  as  he 
passed  over  a  great  tra<5t  of  land,  and  in<|uired  what  the 
D  d  3  natne 
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name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it  was  the  "  Queen's 
Girdle ;  "  to  which  he  adds,  that  another  wide  field 
which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  "  Queen's  Veil ;  "  and 
that  in  the'  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
ground  set  aside  for  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dress 
These  lands  might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen 
of  Persia's  Pin  Money, 

I  remember  my  fritnd  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  dare  say, 
never  read  this  passage  in  Plato,  told  me  some  time 
since,  that  upon  his  courting  the  pei verse  widow  (of 
whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  former  papers)  he  had 
disposed  of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  diamond  ring,  which 
he  would  have  presented  hei  with,  had  she  thought  fit 
to  accept  it;  and  that  upon  her  weddiig  day,  she  should 
have  carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon 
his  estate.  He  further  informed  me,  that  he  would 
have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  heriii«clean  linen,  that 
he  would  have  allowed  her  the  profits  of  a  windmill  for 
her  fans,  and  have  presented  her  once  in  three  jears, 
with  the  shearing  of  his  sheep,  for  her  under-petticoats. 
To  which  the  Knight  always  adds,  that  though  he  did 
not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself,  there  should  not  have 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my 
Lady  Coverley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  n  any  other  of  his  devices,  appear  sometning 
odd  and  singular;  but  if  the  humour  o^  Pin  Money 
prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  for  every  gen- 
tleman of  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Ihe  Fins. 

L. 
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Absence  of  lovers,  death  in  love,  No.  241.  How  to  be  made 
easy,  ib. 

Acosta,  his  answer  to  Limborch,  touching  the  multiplicity  of 
ceremonies  in  the  Jewish  religion.    No.  213. 

Aftion,  a  threefold  division  of  our  aftions,  No.  213. 

Admiration,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  passions,  No.  237.  Short- 
lived, 2,56. 

Adversity,  no  evil  In  itself,    No.  237. 

Age,  a  comfortable  old  age  the  reward  of  a  well  spent  youth, 
No  260. 

Agreeable  man,  who,  "^o.  280. 

Ambition,  most  men  subjeft  to  it,  No.  219,  224.  Of  use  when 
rightly  direfted,  219.  Never  satisfied,  256.  The  end  of  it, 
255.  The  effefl  of  it  in  the  mind,  256.  Subjefts  us  to 
many  troubles,  257.  The  true  objeft  of  a  laudable  am- 
bition, ib. 

Annihilation,  bv  whom  desired,  No.  210.  The  most  abjeft  of 
wishes,   ib. 

Apes,  what  women  so  called,  and  described.  No.  244. 

Apollo's  temple  on  the  top  of  Lcucate,  by  whom  frequented,  and 
for  what  purpose,  No.  233. 

Appetltesthe  incumbrances  of  old  age,  No.  260. 

D  d  4  Aristotle 
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Aristotle,  the  inventor  of  sylogism,  No.  239.  His  definition  of  an 
entire  aftion  of  epic  poetry,  No.  267.  His  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  aclion  in  a  poem ;  his  method  of  examining  an 
epic  poe?n,  273.  An  observation  of  that  critic's,  ib.  One 
of  the  best  logicians  in  the  world,    291. 

Argument,  Argumentum  Basilinum,  what.  No.  239.  Socrates, 
his  way  of  arguing,  ib.  In  what  manner  managed  by  states 
and  communities,  ib. 

Argus,   his  qualifications  and  etnployments  under  Juno,   No.  2^0. 

Anslsnetus,  his  letters,  some  account  of  them.   No.  238. 

Art  of  Criticism,  the  Speftator's  account  of  that  poem,  No.  253. 

Audiences,  at  present  void  of  common  sense,  No.  290. 

B 

Beau's  head,  the  disseOion  of  one,  Ko.  275. 
Beggars,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport's  opinion  of  them,  No.  232. 
Bills  of  mortality,  the  use  of  them.  No.  289. 
Boccalini,  his  animadversions  upon  critics,  No.  291. 


Caesar  (Julius)  a  frequent  saying  of  his.  No.  256. 
Camillus,  his  deportment  to  his  son,  No.  263. 
Charity-Schools,  great  instances  of  a  public  spirit.  No.  294. 
Children,   the  unnaturalness  in  mothers  of  making  them  suck  a 

stranger's  milk.  No.  246. 
Club  ;   the   She  Romp  Club,    No.   217.     Methods  observed  by 

that  club,  ib. 
Club-law,  a  convincing  argument,   No.  239. 
Constancy  in  sufferings,  the  excellency  of  it,  No.  237. 
Coquette's  heart  dissected,  No,  281. 

Cordeliers,  their  story  of  St.  Francis  their  founder.  No.  245. 
Coverley  (Sir  Roger  de)  his  return  to  town,  and  conversation  with 
the  Speftator  in  Gray's-Inn  walks.   No.  269  ;   his  intended 
generosity  to  his  widow.  No.  295. 
Courtship,  the  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life,  No.  261. 
Cowards  naturally  impudent,  No.  231 
Cries  of  London  reanire  some  regulation,  No.  251. 
Criminal  love,  some  account  of  the  state  of  it.  No.  274. 
Critic,  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  one,  No.  291. 
Cunning,  the  accomplishment  of  whom,  No.  225. 

Curiosity 
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Curiosity,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  of  our  appetites,  • 
No.  237. 

D 

Death  ;    deaths  of  eminent  persons,  the  most  improving  passages 

in  history,  No.  289. 
Decency,  nearly  related  to  virtue,  No.  292. 
Decency  of  behaviour,  generally  transgressed,  No.  292, 
Delicacy;  the  difference  between  a  true  and  false  delicacy.  No.  286; 

the  standard  of  it,  ib. 
Dependants,  objefts  of  compassion.  No.  282. 
Discontent,  to  what  often  owing,  No.  214. 
Discretion,  an  under  agent  of  Providence,  No.  225.    Distinguished 

from  cunning,  ib. 
Distinftion,   the  desire  of  it  implanted   in  our  nature,  and  why. 

No.  224. 
Distrest  Mother,  a  new  tragedy,  recommended  by  the  Speftator, 

No.  290. 
Dorigny,  Monsieur,  his  piece  of  the  transfiguration  excellent  10 

its  kind.  No.  226. 

E 

Education,  the  benefits  of  a  good  one,  and  necessity  of  it.  No.  215. 
The  first  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in  education,  224. 

Elizabeth   (Queen)    her  medal  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, No.  293. 

Envy;    the  abhorrence  of  envy,  a  certain  note  of  a  great  mind. 
No.  253. 

Epiftetus,  his  allusion  of  human  life,  No.  219. 

Erasmus  insulted  by  a  parcel  of  Trojans,  No.  239. 

Estates   generally    purchased    by    the    slower    part   of  mankind, 
No.  222. 

St.  Evrdmond,  his  endeavours  to  palliate  the  Roman  superstitions, 
No.  213. 

Eyes  ;  a  dissertation  on  them.  No.  250.    The  prevailing  influence 
of  the  Eye  instanced  in  several  particulars,  252. 


Fable  of  a  diop  of  water,  No.  293. 

Face,  a  good  one  a  letter  of  recommendation,  No.  221. 

Fama ; 
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Fame;    divided  jnlo  tlirce  different  species,    No.  218.     The  dif- 

ficulty  of  obtaining  and  preserving  it,  2,55.     The  Inconvc- 

niencies  attending  the  desire  of  it,  ib. 
Female  literature  in  want  of  regulation,  No.  242. 
Female  oratory,  the  excellency  of  it.  No.  247. 
Fop,  what  sort  of  persons  deserve  that  charafter.  No.  280. 
Forehead,  esteemed  an  organ  of  speech,  No.  231. 
Fortune  of.en  unjustly  complained   of,    No.   282.    To  be  con- 

trouled  by  nothing  but  infinite  wisdom,  293. 
Freeport  (Sir  Andrew)  divides  his  time  between  his  business  and 

pleasure.  No.  232.     His  opinion  of  beggars,  ib. 
Fribblers,  who,  No.  288. 

G 

Germanlcus,  his  taste  of  true  glory.  No.  238. 

Gifts  of  fortune,  more  valued  than  they  ought  to  be,  No.  294. 

Glory,  how  to  be  preserved,  No.  218. 

Good-nature  and  chearfulness  the  two  gieat  ornaments  of  virtue, 

r-o.  243. 
Government,  what  form  of  it  the  most  reasonable.  No.  287. 
Gracefulness  of  aflion,  the  excellency  of  it,  No.  292. 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  so  called,  No.  239. 

H 

Heteroptic,  who  so  to  he  called,  No.  250. 

Homer's  excellence  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  charaBers, 
No.  273.  He  degenerates  sometimes  into  burlesque,  No.  279. 
Honeycomb  (Will)  his  great  insight  into  gallantry,  No.  265. 
Honours  in  this  world  under  no  regulation.    No.  219. 
Hoods,  coloured,  a  new  invention.  No.  265. 
Hopes  and  fears  necessary  passions.  No.  224. 
Hypocrisy,  the  honour  and  justice  done  by  it  to  religion,  No.  243. 

I 

Jane  (Mrs.)  a  great  Pickthank,  No.  272. 

Idolatry,  the  offspring  of  mistaken  devotion,  No.  211. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  the  benefits  arising  from  a  contemplatioK 

of  it,  No.  210. 

Impudence  recommended  by  some  as  good  breeding,   No.  231. 

Inquisitive  tempers  exposed.  No.  288. 

Irus;  the  great  artifice  of  Irus,  No.  264. 

Know- 
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Knowledge,  the  main  sources  of  it,  No.  287. 


Lapirius,  his  great  generosity,   No.  248. 

Latin  of  great  use  in  a  country  auditory,   No.  221. 

Laughter,  a  counterpoise  to  the  spleen.  No.  249.  What  sort  of 
persons  the  most  accomphshed  lo  raise  it,  ib.  A  poetical 
figure  of  laughter  out  of  Mihun,  ib. 

Letters  to  the  Speflator;  from  J.  D.  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  No.  210 ;  from  Melissa,  who  has  a  drone  to  her 
hnsbana,  211  j  fromBarnaby  Bri  tie,  whose  wife  is  a  filly,  ib. 
from  Josiah  Hciipeck,  who  is  married  to  a  grimalkin,  ib. 
from  Martha  Tempest,  complain-ng  of  her  witty  husband,  ib. 
fiom  Antony  Freeman  the  henpecked,  212;  from  Tom 
Megtrot,  g'ving  the  bpetiator  an  account  of  the  success  of 
Nir.  Freeman's  Letlure,  216;  from  Kitty  Termagant,  giving 

an  account  of  tlie  Romp's  Club,  217;  from complaming 

oi  his  indelicate  mistress,  ib.  from  Susannah  Frost,  an  old 
maid,  ib.   from  A.  B.  a  parson's  wife,  ib.  from  Henrietta  to 

her  ungracious  iover,  220  ;    to  the  Speftator  from  on 

false  wit,  ib.  fiom  T.  D.  concerning  salutation,  ib.    from 

inquiiing   the  reason  whv  men  of   parts  are   not  the 

best  managers,  222  ;  from  iEscuiapius,  about  the  lover's  leap, 
227;  from  Athenais  and  Davyth  ap  Sher.kin  on  the  saniC 
subjetl,   lb.    from   W.  B,  the  pnjjefctor  of  the   piti  h-pipe, 

.228 ;  from on  education,  230  ;   from  on  the  awe 

which  attends  some  speakers  in  public  assemblies,  231  ;  from 

PhiiOrous   on  fiee  thinkeis,  234;    from  on  marriage, 

and  the  hushand's  conduft  to  his  wife,  236 ;  from  Tiistissa, 
who  is  married  to  a  fool,  ib.  from  T.  S.  complaining  of  some 

people's  behav.our  in   divine  service,  ib.  from wuh  a 

letter  trai;slatecl  f'om  Aristsnetu'!,  238  ;  from  a  citizen  in 
praise  of  his  bentfaflor,  240;  from  Rustic  Sprightly,  a 
country  gentleman,  complaining  of  a  fashion  intioduccd  in 
the  country  by  a  courier  newly  arrived,  ib.  from  Cl'arles 
Easy,  reflefting  on  the  b.haviour  of  a  sort  of  beau  at  Phi- 
laster,  ib.  from  Asteria  on  the  absence  of  lovers,  241  ;  from 
Rebecca   Ridinghood,    complaining   of    an    ill-bred    fellow 

traveller,  242  ;   from on  a  poor  weaver  in  Spital-ficlds, 

ib. 
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ib.  from  Abraham  Thrifty,  guardian  to  two  learned  nieces,  ih. 

from  on   Raphael's  cartoon's,    244  ;    from   Constantia 

Field,  on  the  ninth  species  of  women,  called  Apes,  ib.  from 
Timothy  Doodle,  a  great  lover  of  blind-man's  buff,  245  ; 
from  J.  B.  on  the  several  ways  of  consolation  made  use  of 
by  absent  lovers,  ib.  from  Troilus,  a  declared  enemy  to  the 

Greeks,  ib.  from on  the  nursing  of  children,  246;  from 

T.  B.  being  a  dissertation  on  the  eye,  250;    from  Abraham 
Spy,  on  a  new  invention  of  perspe£live  glasses  for  the  use  of 
starers,  ib.  from   Mary  Heartfree,   describing  the  powerful 
effefts  of  the  eye,  252  ;    from  Barbara  Crabtree,  to  know  if 
she  may  not  make  use  of  a  cudgel  on  her  sot  of  a  husband,  ib. 
from  a  Lawyer  whose  wife  is  a  great  orator,  ib.  from  Lydia 
to  Harriot,  a  lady  newly  married,  254 ;  Harriot's  answer,  ib. 
to  the  Speflator,  from  a  gentleman  in  love  with  a  beauty 
without  fortune,    ib.  from  Ralph  Crotchet  for  a  Theatre  of 
Ease  to  be  erefted,  2j8  ;    from   Mr.    Clayton,  &c.  ib.ixom 
Jack  Afterday,  an   old  bachelor,  who  is  grown  dead   to  all 
other  pleasures  but  that  of  being  worth  50,000 1.  260";   from 
a  lover,   with   an  inclosed  letter  to  his  humorsome  mistress, 
ib.  from  a  father  discoursing  on  the  relative  duties  betwixt 
parents  and  their  children,  263  ;    from  a  mother  to  her  un- 
dutiful   son,  ib.  the  sons  answer,  ib.  to  the  Spectator,  from 
Richard  Estcourt,    with    one   inclosed   from    Sir    Roger  de 
Coverley,  264;    from  James  Easy,  who  had  his  nose  abused 
in  the  pit,  268 ;    from  A.  B.  on  the  mercenary  views  of  per- 
sons when    they  marry,  ib.  from  Anthony  Gape,   who  had 
the   misfortune  to  run  his  nose   against  a  post,  while  he  was 

staring  at  a  beauty,  ib.  from about  the  new-fashioned 

hoods,  ib.  from  one  at  Oxford  in  love  with  Patetia,  ib.  from 
Tom  Trippet,  on  a  Greek  quotation  in  a  former  Speftator, 
271  ;  from  C.  D.  on  Sir  Roger's  return  to  town,  ib.  from 
S.  T.  who  has  a  Show  in  a  box  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a 
horse,  ib.  from  Cleanthes,  complaining  of  Mrs.  Jane,  an  old 

maid,  and  a  Picklhank,   27'.;  ;    from ■  with   an  inclosed 

letter  from  a  bawd  to  a  noble  lord,  274  ;  from  Frank  Court- 
ley,  reproving  the  Spcfclator  for  some  freedoms  he  had  taken, 
276 ;  from  Celia,  incensed  at  a  gentleman,  who  had  named 
the  words,  lusty  fellow,  in  her  presence,  ib.  from  Pucclla, 
kept  by  an  old   bachelor,  ib.    frooi  Hezckiah  Broadbrim, 

accusing 
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accusing  the  Speflator  for  not  keeping  his  word,  ib.  from 
Teraminta,  on  the  arrival  of  a  Mademoiselle  completely 
dressed  from  Paris,  277;  from  Betty  Cross-stitch  the  owner 
of  Mademoiselle,  ib.  from  a  shop-keeper  whose  wife  is  too 
learned  for  him,  278 ;  from  Florinda,  who  writes  for  tiie 
Speftator's  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  after  she  is 
married,  ib,  from  Clayton,  &c,  on  the  same  subjeft  with 
their  former  letter,  ib.  from  Jenny  Simper,  complainintr  of 
the  clerk  of  the  parish  who  has  overdecked  the  church  with 
greens,  282;    from  the  clerk  in  his  own  justification,  284; 

from  ■ concerning  false  delicacy,  286  ;   from  Philobrune 

of  Cambridge,  inquiring  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  a  fair 
or  a  brown  complexion,  ib.  from  Melainia  on  Male  Jilts, 
288 ;  from  Peter  Motteux,  who  from  an  author  is  turned 
dealer,  ih.  from  George  Powell,  who  is  to  play  the  part  of 
Orestes,  in  a  new  tragedy  called  The  Distrest  Mother,  290 ; 
from  Sophia,  to  know  if  the  gentleman  she  saw  in  the  Park 
with  a  short  face  was  the  Speftator,  ib.  the  Speftator's  answer, 
ib.  to  the  Speftator  from  Jezebel,  a  woman  poor  and  proud, 
292  ;    from  Josiah  Fribble,  on  piritmoney,  295. 

Levity  of  women,  the  cfFeBs  of  it,  No.  212. 

Liberality,  wherein  the  decency  of  it  consists.   No.  292. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  when  best  preserved,  No.  287. 

Lie } -several  sorts  of  lies.    No.  234. 

Life ;  to  what  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Heathen 
philosophers,  No,  219.  The  present  life  a  state  of  probation, 
237.  We  are  in  this  life  nothing  more  than  passengers,  289. 
Illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  travelling  dervise,  ib. 

Logic  of  kings,  what,  No.  239. 

Lover's-leap,  where  situated.  No.  225.  An  efFeflual  cure  for 
love,  227      A  short  history  of  it,  233. 

M 
Male  Jilts,  who,  No.  288. 
Malvolio,  his  charafter.  No.  2,3". 
Man,  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation,   No.  249.     Men  differ 

from  one   another  as  much  in  sentiments  as  features,  264. 

Their  corruption  in  general,  ib. 
Marriage,   those  marriages  the  most  happy,  that   are  preceded  by 

a  long  courtship,   No.  261.     Unhappy  ones,   from  whence 

proceeding,  2C8. 

Men 
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Men  differ  from  one  another  as  much  in  sentiments  as  features. 
No.  264.     Their  coiTuption  in  general,  ib. 

Merit,  no  judi^ment  to  be  formed  of  it  from  success,  No.  293. 

Mill  to  make  verses,    No.  220. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  the  Speftator's  criticism,  and  observa- 
tions on  that  poem.   No.  267,    273,  279,   285,  291. 

Modestv,  a  due  j  roportion  of  it  requisite  to  an  orator,  No.  231. 
The  excellenev  of  modesty,  ib.  Vicious  modefty  v^rhat,  ib. 
The  misfortunes  to  which  the  modest  and  innocent  are  often 
exposed,  242. 

Mothers  justly  reproved  for  not  nursing  their  own  children, 
No.  246. 

Motto,  the  CiFefts  of  an  handsome  one.  No.  22 1. 

Much  cry  but  little  wool,  to  whom  applied,  No.  2,51. 

N 
Nurses,  the  frequent  inconveniencies  of  hired  nurses,  No.  246. 

o 

Order  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world.  No.  219. 
Outrageously  virtuous,  what  women  so  called,  No.  266. 

P 

Passions;  the  various  operations  of  the  passions.  No.  215.  The 
strange  disorders  bred  by  our  passions  when  not  regulated  by 
virtue,  ib.  It  is  not  so  much  the  business  of  religion  to  ex- 
tinguish, as  to  regulate  our  passions,  224.    The  use  of  them, 

255- 
Patrons  and  clients,  a  discourse  on  them,    No.   214.     Worthy 

patrons  compared  to  guardian  angels,  ib. 
Pedants  in  breeding,  as  well  as  learning,  No.  286. 
Persians,  their  notion  of  parricide,  No.  189. 
Pi£lur.-s,  witty,  what  pieces  so  called.    No.  244. 
Pin-money  condemned.  No.  295. 
Pitch-pipe,  the  invention  and  use  of  it.  No.  228. 
Poems  ;     epic   poem,    the  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  it, 

No.  267. 

Poets;    bad  poets  given  to  envy  and  detraftion,  No.  233. 

Pell,  a  way  of  arguing,  No.  239. 

Polycarpus,  a  man  beloved  by  every  body,    No.  280. 

Power  despotic,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  it,   No.  287. 

Praise,  a  generous  mind  the  most  sensible  of  it,    No.  238. 

Prosperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,  No.  237. 

Providence, 
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Providence,  not  to  be  fathomed  by  reason,  No.  257. 
Prudence,  the  influence  it  has  on  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the 
world,   No.  293. 

Q 

Quality  is  either  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind,    No.  219. 

R 

Rabelais,  his  device,  No.  283. 

Rack,  a  knotty  syllogism.    No.  239. 

Raphael's  cartoons,    their  effeft  upon  the   Speftator,    No.  226, 

244. 
Readers  divided  by  the  Spectator  into  the  Mercurial  and  Saturnine, 

No,  179. 
Recreation,  the  necessity  of  it,  No.  25-8, 
Reputation,  a  species  of  fame.  No.  218.     The  stability  of  it,    if 

well  founded,  ib. 
Rich ;    to  be  rich,  the  way  to  please.  No.  280.     The  advantages 

of  being  rich,  No.  283,     The  art  of  growing  rich,  ii.    The 

proper  u  e  of  riches,  No,  294. 
Ridicule,  the  talent  of  ungenerous  tempers,   No.  249.     The  two 

great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing,  ii>. 

S 

Salutation,  subjeft  to  great  enormities,   No.  259, 

Sappho,  an  excellent  poetess,  No.  223.  Dies  for  love  of  Phaon, 
a.  Her  hymn  to  Venus,  iS.  A  fragment  of  hers  translated 
into  three  different  languages,  229. 

Scaramouch,  an  expedient  of  his  at  Paris,  No.  2S3. 

Scornful  Lady,  the  Spetlator's  observations  at  that  play.  No,  270, 

Self-denial,  the  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue,   No.  248. 

Sherlock  (Dr.)  the  reason  his  Discourse  of  Death  has  been  so 
much  perused,    No,  289. 

Shows  and  diversions  lie  properly  within  the  province  of  the  Spec- 
tator,   No.  235 

Slavery,  what  kind  of  government  the  most  removed  from  it^ 
No.  287, 

Snape  (Dr.)  a. quotation  from  his  charity  sermon.   No.  294, 

Solitude ;    few  persons  capable  of  a  religious,   learned,   or  philo- 
'  losophic  solitude,    No.  264. 

Socrates,  his  catechetical  method  vi  arguing  introduced  first  by 
him,  No.  239.    Instructed  in  eloquetice  by  a  woman,  247, 

Sorites, 
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SoHtes,  what  sort  of  figure,    No.  239. 

Speflator  (The)  the  charafter  given  of  him  in  his  own  presence,  at  a 
coffee-house,  near  Aldgate,  No.  218.  His  aversion  to  pretty 
fel.'ows,  and  the  reason  of  it,  261  His  acknowledgments  to 
the  public,  262.  His  advice  to  the  British  ladies,  265.  His 
adventure  with  a  woman  of  the  town,  266.  His  description 
.  of  a  French  puppet  newly  arrived,  277,  His  opinion  of 
our  form  of  government  and  religion,  No.  287.  J?bmetimes 
taken  for  a  parish  sexton,  and  why,  289. 

Speech,  the  several  organs  of  it.   No.  231. 

Stores  of  Providence,  what.  No.  248. 

Sun,  the  first  eye  of  consequence.   No.  250. 

Superiority  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality.   No.  219. 

Superstition  has  something  in  it  destruftive  to  religion.  No.  213. 

T 

Ten,  called  by  the  Platonic  writers  the  complete  number,  No  221 . 

Thinking  aloud,  what.  No.  211. 

Trade,  the   most  likely  means  to  make  a  man's  private  fortune, 

No.  283. 
Tradition  of  the  Jews  concerning  Moses,    No.  237. 
Transmigration,  what,  No.  211. 
Trunk-maker,  a  great  man  in  the  upper  gallery  in  the  play-house, 

No.  235. 


Virgil,  wherein  short  of  Homer,  No.  2^3. 

Virtue,  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of  honour.  No.  219. 

Of  a  beautiful  nature,  243.     The  great  ornaments  of  it,  ih. 

To  be  esteemed  in  a  foe,  ib.     V^ien  the  sincerity  of  it  may 

reasonably  be  suspeftcd,  No.  266. 

w 

Wise  men  and  fools,  the  difference  between  them,  No.  225. 
Wit,   the  many  modes  and  artifices  of  false  wit.  No.  220. 
Women,  great  urators.  No.  247.     A  definition  of  woman  by  one 

of  the  fathers,    265.     The  general  depravity  of  the  inferior 

part  of  the  sex,  274. 
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